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“THE SINGING MAN WITH THE HOE 


The earth obeyed and straight, 
Opening her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. 


The grassy clods now calv’d, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks; the swift stag from underground 

Bore up his branching head. 


ILTON’S lines will not now pass for zodlogy, but 

they are a fine metaphor of the emergence of man 
from the earth of animal life, and the savage stage, to 
the atmosphere of the intellectual life. But this is not 
the course of development conceived by the poets of the 
day, and by the sociologists who are in recent years 
graduating in scores from every college. 

Many years ago, when almost all the professors of 
political economy were free traders, those of us who were 
of that faith used to laugh heartily over the opinion of 
Henry Carey Baird that “of all the institutions in the 
country, the college was the one which exerted the most 
pernicious influence.” Since the colleges have begun 
teaching sociology, “laissez faire” is anathema, the New 
Freedom is daily seeking for new opportunities of repress- 
ing individual initiative, and some of us have been sobered 
by the thought that there may have been some merit in 
Mr. Baird’s opinion. 
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We have been extracted from the earth; some raised so 
high that they scarcely touch the soil; many of us with 
bits of loam still clinging to us; a very large part of the 
human race barely clear of the muck. Yet the encourag- 
ing thing is that, while the race progresses unevenly, the 
race as a whole is marching upward, and every century 
sees a great increase in the portion of mankind which has 
left the status of the brute creation far behind. 

But this is not the view of the sociological poets, or the 
poetical sociologists. Their minds dwell on a Golden 
Age which they seldom realize as one of equality in hunger 
and nakedness; and when they do, they assume that the 
more successful members of the race have escaped from 
it by trampling down the weaker and the less re- 
sourceful. 

So when Mr. Edwin Markham looks upon Millet’s 
picture of farm labor, it does not occur to him that the 
man before him has merely not emerged so far from the 
soil as some others have, but he assumes that the still 
brutish man has been crushed down into the soil by some 
still worse brute who has, on the stepping stones of 
others’ dead selves, risen to higher things. He immedi- 
ately demands whose work this is: 


Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not, and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


A moderate familiarity with the history of the human race, 
a little acquaintance with the appearance of primitive 
man, and such traces of our ancestry as geologists uncover, 
back to the Neanderthal skull, would satisfy any one, 
except the newest variety of sociologist, that if the man 
with the hoe were really as stupid and hopeless as he 
seemed to Mr. Markham, it was not because any one had 
made him so, but because in the process of development 
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he had not moved so far away from Brother Ox as others 
had. The number of human beings who realize in their 
own personalities the creature God made 


To have dominion over sea and land; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity; 


has never been very great. But few souls have advanced 
beyond the readers of Tae Unpoputar Review as far as 
these have advanced beyond the wielder of the mattock. 
The worst that can be said of the man with a hoe is that 
he is near the end of a procession that moves forward 
slowly, but is always moving. 


But it is quite likely that the worst possible need not 
be asserted. Difficult as it is for a magazine poet to 
apprehend the fact, wealth and ease are not essential to 
a fair measure of happiness. The man who tills the soil 
long days for a meager return may not be capable of the 
extreme emotions of rapture and despair, but he grieves 
and hopes; he loves his wife; he plans the future of his 
children, and he is attached to his little house and his 
few acres, by ties of sentiment as well as by the iron 
bands of circumstance. Burns has given a truer picture 
of peasant life in The Cotter’s Saturday Night than Mark- 
ham has in The Man with the Hoe. 

We are emboldened to say this for the higher life of 
the tiller of the soil, by the lines of another sociological 
poet: for on a close examination we find that Edwin 
Markham’s Man with the Hoe is none other than Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody’s Singing Man. This denizen of a 
Golden Age, that never was on sea or land, was also a 
tiller of the soil, and not the sort of soil that laughed 
with a harvest when tickled with a hoe: 


The topmost cleft 
That grudged him footing on the mountain’s scars 
He planted, and despaired not. 
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His material reward was small: 


He sang not for abundance.—Overlords 
Took of his tilth. Yet was there still to reap, 
The portion of his labor. 


He had fresh air to breathe. He had a place in the sun. 
He saw the work of his hands expand, and so 


He sang for strength; for glory of the light. 
He dreamed above the furrows, “They are mine!” 
When all he wrought stood fair before his sight 
With corn and oil and wine. 


But he no longer sings. Somebody took away the air, 
the sun; 


Who took, to serve their soul-devouring greed, 
Himself, his breath, his bread. 


Like the object of Mr. Markham’s sympathies, Miss 
Peabody’s victim has been robbed, transported, im- 
prisoned: 

Seek him now, that singing Man, 
Look for him, 

Look for him in the mills, 

In the mines. 


Nay, worse than this: 


Seek him yet. Search for him. 

You shall find him, spent and grim; 
In the prisons where we pen 

These unsightly shards of men. 


Incidentally, it may be observed that if Miss Peabody 
searches the penitentiaries she is more likely to find some 
bank presidents who have taken undue liberties with the 
funds of their depositors, some lawyers who have em- 
bezzled the provision left for the widow and the orphan, 
or some mayors and judges and sheriffs convicted of 
electoral frauds, than her former singing man, driven 
from his scanty corn and oil and wine, and compelled by 
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the greed of others to labor along the “path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen.” 


With the same idea of the downward movement of 
mankind, a third sociological poet, Mr. Stanley Kidder 
Wilson, has looked commiseratingly on the Italians delv- 
ing in the excavation for the Grand Central Station in 
New York, and contrasted their pitiful estate with the 
charm of basking on the sunny slopes of Italian hills. 
But those objects of compassion voluntarily came to 
this country to better their condition, and they have done 
it. The corn, the oil, the wine, may inspire the muse of 
Miss Peabody, but they are so scanty that, instead of 
staying and singing over them, these Italian peasants 
crowd the immigrant steamers bound for New York, where 
they get a more abundant living than they could hope 
for at home. And in a few years one of them will be mak- 
ing a fortune as a contractor with political connections, 
and his precinct will vote unanimously the Republican 
or the Democratic ticket, according to his instructions; 
another will attain a competence in the practice of the 
law or medicine; and a third will go back to his native 
land with an appointment as United States consul; and 
in the meanwhile, all of them will have sent back enough 
money to ease the struggle for existence of their parents. 

The Singing Man was not driven from his corn and 
oil and wine by anything except the niggardliness of na- 
ture. The factory of nature turns over its capital but 
once a year; the factories of men turn over their capitals 
several times a year, and the more product there is, the 
more the workers get. Where capital is abundant, there 
is the greater demand for labor. Instead of always ex- 
ploiting labor, capital usually affords labor the greater 
opportunity. Work in the mines and mills is less pic- 
turesque than singing over the corn, the oil, the wine; but 
it affords a more liberal subsistence. 

Modern industrialism provides a larger number of 
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men a better subsistence than they can get with the hoe. 
Instead of greed grinding gold out of the sweat and blood 
of the toilers, it gives them employment without which a 
dense population could not subsist at all, but must be 
decimated from time to time by famine to keep the num- 
bers down to the subsistence the soil affords. A quarter 
or a half million Indians, when they had the whole con- 
tinent to roam over, could live by the charming recrea- 
tions of hunting and fishing. With a much larger popula- 
tion the less exciting pursuit of agriculture is necessary. 
And a very large population could not be supported with- 
out industrialism. 

Canon Figgis (Civilization at the Cross Roads) contrasts 
the typical structure of our day, the railway station, 
with the typical structure of the Middle Ages, the cathe- 
dral, greatly to our disadvantage. ‘‘Do we not feel re- 
freshed,” he asks, “when we do the bidding of William 


Morris, and— 


Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke; 

Forget the spreading of the hideous town. 

Think rather of the packhorse on the down, 

And dream of London, small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by the gardens green; 
Think, that below bridge the clear sapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves, 

And cloth of Bruges, and hogsheads of Guienne, 

While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 
Moves over bills of lading.” 


Doubtless London small and white and clean was a 
beautiful sight, but how could it have been kept small? 
Would it afford a livelihood for millions of men and 
women whose existence cannot be attributed to capital- 
ism? The population increased, and industrialism found 
the means of supporting it. How adequately would the 
packhorse on the down bring food to the present popula- 
tion? For how many of the human beings who must be 
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fed or die of starvation, would employment or nourish- 
ment be afforded by some few keels that bear Levantine 
staves? The “black country,” which evoked the bitter 
wrath of John Ruskin, supports vastly more human 
beings than a green country of pastures and nibbling sheep, 
or a yellow country covered with golden grain. 


The notion that the people of the Cathedral Age were 
simpler, honester, better than we of the Railway Station 
Age is not confined to Canon Figgis, but it is without 
foundation. In English Industries of the Middle Ages, 
L. F. Salzmann says: ‘‘Sentimental admirers of the past 
are apt to imagine that the medieval workman loved a 
piece of good work for its own sake, and never scamped a 
job. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
medieval craftsman was not called a man of craft for 
nothing. He had no more conscience than a plumber, 
and his knowledge of ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain, was extensive and peculiar. The subtle craft 
of the London bakers, who, while making their customers’ 
dough, stole a large portion of the dough under their cus- 
tomers’ eye by means of a little trap door in the kneading 
board, and a boy sitting under the counter, was excep- 
tional only in its ingenuity.” One of our engineering 
periodicals has recently shown that European ruins give 
evidence of as bad materials and bad workmanship as 
the structures of any jerry builder of our own day. 

Professor Ferrero says in The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, p. 315: 

The mercantile democracies of our own epoch depend, like 
all communities, upon sustained effort; but they depend upon 
an effort in which the struggle of man against nature exerts a 
more powerful leverage than the struggle of man against man. 
They depend, that is, upon industry; and the object of industry 
is to make the forces of nature subservient to human use. But 
in the effort which brought a mercantile democracy into being 
in ancient Italy the struggle of man against man was far more 
powerful than the struggle of man against nature. In the face, 
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and in defiance of all tempting analogies there remains this 
great and essential difference between ancient and modern life. 
It arises from the fact that the world of antiquity was poorer 
and less populous than the world of to-day, and its knowledge of 
nature and powers of production thus proportionately curtailed. 








Thus in the ancient world wealth was obtained by ex- 
ploiting man, individually by slavery, and nationally 
by war. But now wealth can be more readily obtained by 
exploiting nature. The exploitation of human beings 
may occur in some instances now, but assuredly it is not 
the dominating or even leading feature of modern in- 


dustrialism. 
At the time of the strike in Lawrence, Mass., two or 


three years ago, a woman professor of economics in a 
college for women told a Boston audience that wages 
would be too low so long as there was any surplus profit to 
distribute as dividends. But except through dividends 
how is the value of the mill’s output to be distributed 
among all the workers, directly and indirectly concerned? 
Surely, the price of a piece of cloth cannot belong wholly 
to the weaver. Many other workers were engaged in 
raising the wool, transporting it, scouring it, carding it, 
spinning it, dyeing it, erecting the mill, building the ma- 
chinery and providing the fuel. How are all these to 
get their shares of the value of that piece of cloth? A 
capitalist has a mill built, and pays the mechanics. He 
buys machinery and wool and coal, and pays all the 
workers before he has a yard of cloth to sell. He sells 
his cloth, pays the spinners and weavers in his mill a part 
of the proceeds, and what is left, which is called profit, 
reimburses him for the money he has already paid to 
forty other classes of workers. 

And after all this, if business is good, he is left with a 
compensation for himself which strikes most of us as 
princely. But the head of a great business makes, say, 
$100,000 in a year, or, in an extreme case, $500,000. The 
business provides employment for not less than 10,000 
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persons; more probably, 20,000. Take the larger profit 
and the smaller number of employees. If the business 
could run itself without a directing head of exceptional 
ability — and I suppose few even among poets and college 
sociologists would venture to affirm that it could — and 
if the whole profit of the proprietor could be distributed 
among his workers, it would add only a dollar a week to 
the average pay. That would be something, but it would 
not revolutionize the condition of the wage earners; and 
the figures in the illustration are extreme. In most cases 
probably ten or twenty cents a week is all that the workers 
could gain if they dispensed with the head of the business, 
and if they did dispense with him, they would lose that 
and more until they found another head. The enormous 
profits that dazzle the amateur sociologist are relative, 
or imaginary. The ascertained returns of railway com- 
panies, and the profits of corporations reporting to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, prove that they are 
generally imaginary. 

Even now, with all our control over natural forces and 
resources, the human race produces but little more than 
it consumes. It cannot get very much more unless it 
produce more, and most of the efforts of industrial re- 
formers are in the direction of leading it to produce less. 
The socialist thinks the trouble is with distribution, but 
in truth it is with production. Where that is large, the 
earnings of labor are liberal, relatively at least. With 
one exception, the artists who draw pictures of Utopia 
give no inkling of the source from which a community 
is to derive the means for spending the first twenty-one 
years of life in play and study, and all of life after sixty 
in elegant leisure. Professor Hertzka in Freeland inci- 
dentally, and perhaps accidentally, mentions that his 
colonists get 150 bushels of wheat to the acre. If any 
community can raise ten times as much wheat to the 
acre as the general average in the United States, without 
going to very great expense, or depressing the price, it 
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will not suffer from poverty, whether, like Freeland, its 
first structure is a brewery, and the Bible is carefully ex- 
cluded, or whether it build upon the Bible and suppress 
beer. 

Happily, in real life the man with the hoe sings over his 
corn, his oil, his wine. But if possessed of an adventurous 
soul, or goaded by greed for gold, he may get a larger 
money compensation in the mine or the mill, and if his 
habits are good, and he has some force of character, he 
will make a little progress in the world, and start his son 
at a point a little higher in the social scale than the one 
at which the parent started. And so in generations the 
human race pulls itself further out of the mud. 


Godkin once wrote an essay on the subject, ‘‘Who Will 
Pay the Bill of Socialism?” Of course this marked him 
as a gross materialist, who put Money before Man. The 
present-day sociologist would provide for Man in a suit- 
able style, and trust to some means of getting Money out 
of the employer, who is, of course, always full of it. The 
fundamental fact is that neither the Man with the Hoe, 
nor the man with a cold chisel, can get any more than 
he produces, and, in fact, he must get along with less in 
order that the cost of management, the cost of selling, 
and the depreciation, may be provided for, and that there 
may be some increment of the community’s capital. 
Whatever increase of wages can be made without impair- 
ing the community’s capital the workers seem to be 
quite able to get for themselves. The picture of the work- 
ing man humbly clutching at the crumbs that fall from 
the employer’s table, and compelled to take what the 
employer is graciously pleased to give, or starve, bears 
little resemblance to the facts of rising wages, decreasing 
hours, and frequent strikes, which are usually successful 
when the conditions admit of concessions. 

A man builds a cotton mill in a Southern village, 
around which there is no employment except upon the 
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soil, and that extremely ill-paid. The erection of the mill 
furnished employment to mechanics who were looking 
for work. The people flock to his mill because they can 
get a better living there than “making” cotton. They 
bring their children, who were overworked outdoors, and 
under-nourished. And then the sociologist comes along 
and holds the factory owner up to scorn because the 
mill runs too many hours, and the wages are too low; and 
the poet passes by and brands the factory owner for 
driving the Singing Man from his cotton, his tobacco and 
his corn, and incarcerating him within four walls in order 
to coin the sweat of the worker’s brow into gold for the 
capitalist’s pocket. 

The mill owner ought to be ashamed of himself for 
going into the manufacture of cotton for any other pur- 
pose than to distribute his capital among the less for- 
tunate members of the community. And when his capi- 
tal was gone, the operatives would return to hoeing cotton. 
The mill operatives do not live in nice houses, but rather 
better ones than the shanties they lived in on the cotton 
fields. Their income is perceptibly better than when 
they were singing over their corn and cultivating their 
cotton in silence. They have the stimulus of human 
companionship in living and working. And finally, the 
children can go to school a part of the time, and the school 
in the village is better than the one on the plantation. 

And yet the disgraceful fact remains that the man who 
built that mill was actuated by selfish considerations. 
He did not build it to serve the community, but to make 
him rich. The service incidentally rendered to the com- 
munity is indubitable, but his personal gain is problem- 
atical. The sociologist knows just where to place him; 
he is an enemy to society; he is governed by the thought 
of what he can get, and not by that of how much he 
can give. He is totally out of place among the altruists 
of the twentieth century. 

There is nothing new in the pursuit of gold. The social 
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satirists have been lampooning it for thousands of years. 
What is new is that you can’t get the gold now without 
giving the community something for it. What marks 
this age is not the hunt for gold, but the finding of it by 
more persons than ever before. When John Jacob Astor 
and Stephen Girard could take a whole United States 
loan, millionaires were so rare that no one felt aggrieved 
because he was not one. But to-day the millionaires are 
so common that a man outside of that class feels that he 
has a grievance against the social order. Fate has dis- 
criminated against him. It is not because of him, but 
because of the economic, or moral, system that he has 
not a million. 

But when we write poetry and sociology we do not cite 
ourselves as examples of the utter perversion of human 
institutions; we are too modest, and perhaps too discreet. 
We take the Man with the Hoe, and the Singing Man 
who no longer sings because the machinery makes too 
much noise, and the “ Dago”’ who is digging in the ‘‘ Ken- 
nel” because he can earn more there than on the Etruscan 
hills, and the mechanic who is making a better income 
than the average minister of the Gospel, as the victims 
in whose names we will smite a social order that has pro- 
duced so many millionaires, and yet overlooked us. 

And if we go below these to the men and women who 
actually suffer destitution, we deal with real victims of 
social conditions, but very ancient ones. We were told 
1900 years ago that we should always have the poor with 
us, and after all, these constitute but a very small ele- 
ment. I believe that one of the authorities on charity 
has said that there is no “submerged tenth” in New 
York; not more than a submerged thirtieth. And a good 
deal of this is submerged in alcohol. For which reason, 
probably, it is the fashion to say that drunkenness is not 
a personal vice, but one of the lamentable conditions 
created by society, into which unfortunates are plunged. 
The colored man who polishes my shoes has another, and 
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perhaps a more substantial, income: he is the janitor of a 
small office building. While operating on me, he referred 
with much feeling to the deterioration of cigars. He did 
not find them so good as they used to be. He is fond of 
nature, this janitor with a bootblack stand, and knows a 
good deal about the beautiful country surrounding the 
city where we live, because his recreation is exactly the 
same as mine: neither of us can afford an automobile, 
and both of us take trolley trips within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles. I pass factory doors at noon, and hun- 
dreds of girls pour out, leaning rather to fatness than 
emaciation, the younger ones laughing and giggling and 
joking each other, as is the manner of the immature. 
They do not make a very deep appeal to the compassion 
of the observer. 

God knows there is a lamentable amount of actual 
poverty. But it is to be found in the country as well as 
in the town. It is not the product of modern industrialism. 
The Man with the Hoe practiced the most primitive of 
occupations, after the grazing of flocks; and the Singing 
Man left his corn and oil and wine on account of poverty. 
There was more poverty in the “good old days” than 
there is now. The present age is stigmatized as pre- 
eminently commercial, and yet there was never before a 
period when so many men and women were living for 
other objects than money. 

Destitution does not characterize the wage earners of 
fairly constant employment. They are about as conscious 
of the need of sentimentalizing by me, as I am of the com- 
passion of millionaires. Friendship and love, the domestic 
joys, the happiness of home, community spirit, local 
patriotism, self-respect and confidence in the future, co- 
exist with very narrow means. The Man with a Hoe 
is not conscious of being brother to the ox; he is rather 
conscious of his kinship with the angels. If the Singing 
Man has stopped singing in the mill or the mine, he moved 
in order to get a better supply of the good things of life, 
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and especially for that which our natures crave even 
more — human companionship. 

“It’s very lonely on the farm,” wrote a maiden of 
agricultural Pennsylvania on an egg she was packing for 
market, adding the estimation of her face by her friends, 
her address, and an expression of yearning for a nice 
young man living in the city. It is not very remunerative 
on the small farm, and the women folks are flooding the 
Department of Agriculture with lamentations over its 
lonesomeness. Wherefore, the Singing Man with the 
Hoe, accompanied by his womankind, or rather, led by 
them, has deserted his pure air and fine views, and got 
a job in a factory in town, where there is $12 in the en- 
velope every Saturday night, rain or shine, and where 
there are plenty of people. 
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REAR-RANK REFLECTIONS 


N all military organizations the less handy and comely 
men are relegated to the rear rank. Such was in- 
evitably the writer’s fate when, early last August, he 
joined the First Training Regiment at Plattsburg. The 
beard, the spectacles, the slouchiness of a scholar would 
have been a blemish in any company front. Obscurity 
turned out to have its compensations. In the rear rank 
there is some relaxation of soldierly tension, with corre- 
sponding opportunities for observation. The front-rank 
man strains to obey his officers, he of the rear rank strains 
less, because he is guided by the man in front. Moreover, 
the rear-rank men are the only ones who ever see the com- 
pany to which they belong. Thus in a kind of collective 
pride and sympathy they may make up for individual 
awkwardness. They know what the company looks like in 
action, which otherwise is the privilege only of the officers. 
It is for this reason perhaps that the modern battle tactics 
have done away with the rear rank entirely. It exists 
only when the company is on parade. In combat the 
most unlikely warrior looks good enough. In combat, 
too, there is no place for observers and sympathizers. 
It was in the nine days of manoeuvres that the writer’s 
self-respect as an amateur fighting man was gradually 
reéstablished. He had ceased to be a rear ranker, and had 
become a rifle, a factor which the umpires in their delicate 
calculations of “fire superiority” had to take quite as 
seriously as they did the front-rank men. On their 
stomachs before the foe all fighting men are esthetically 
equal. It is merely the rifles that differ from one another 
in glory. But before the writer had mastered the art of 
punctuating with regulated fire the intervals of crawling 
on his belly, he had from the rear rank indulged certain 
reflections which he now presents not for their meri- 
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torious charm — that were unworthy of the rear-rank 
idea — but for their solid and unadorned utility. 

Concerning organization was the first reflection. Here 
we were thirteen hundred eager, unskilled men from civil 
life, parodying what happens when our country goes to 
war. A miracle of transformation was wrought upon us. 
In two days we had ceased to be a mob. In a week we 
had got by the first appalling fatigue. In a fortnight we 
had developed out of nothing our own noncommissioned 
officers. We could be scattered in thin lines through 
brush and thicket, hurled forward or checked by gestures 
from an invisible officer or by whistle calls, and reas- 
sembled without confusion. A still greater achievement 
had controlled our blinking, office-tired eyes and our 
shaking wrists. Our captains had commanded us to shoot 
straight for the honor of our companies, and we had 
obeyed. The minor mysteries of the shelter tent and 
sleeping bag had been more easily mastered. We had 
one and all hardened under our fifty pounds of equipment 
into rugged health. More remarkable was our moral 
change. From a well-meaning miscellaneous lot of bank- 
ers, engineers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, magistrates, 
professors, and men of letters, unaccustomed to taking 
orders, we had become a most odd psychological unit. 
We all jumped at the sound of a bugle or a whistle, we 
hung on the substance and tone of a command, even 
though it were that of an undergraduate corporal. Three 
weeks had made an effective if ragged regiment of us. 
Physically and morally we had successfully taken the 
first steps towards preparedness for war, and taken those 
steps right. 

As I watched the thrilling and laborious process from 
the rear rank, two memories were ever present. The 
first was Mr. Bryan’s magnificent figure of a million 
Americans springing to arms between sunrise and sunset, 
the second was a rather sordid picture of the ten thousand 
Americans who did spring to arms at Camp Black at 
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the opening of the Spanish war. It was by no means one 
of the worst of camps, considering that the organization 
was improvised and the officers mostly militia men and 
volunteers, yet the disorder and dissipation which pre- 
vailed made many of its members predestined victims 
when they were transferred to the “fever camps” of the 
south. In the first week an entire regiment was broken 
for indiscipline. In several visits to the camp I never 
failed to carry away an impression of drunkenness and 
general confusion and discomfort. And of course Camp 
Black was a model compared to what would be in a hun- 
dred hastily organized camps, should the United States 
ever engage in a modern war. 

It needed little reflection to see that the health, order, 
and spirit of Plattsburg could never be improvised. It 
depended on long founded experience and intelligence. 
For years the army has perfected the complicated or- 
ganization of the field camp, especially the feeding and 
sanitation of the enlisted men. For the special problem 
of the Plattsburg camp there had been three years of 
careful experiment in the successful student camps. I 
imagined what would befall us if all the cooks, doc- 
tors, officers, and regular privates were suddenly with- 
drawn, and the “Business Men’s Regiment” left to its 
own devices. Even in time of peace, the result would be 
calamitous. As it was, it was difficult to restrain us from 
carrying our rifles back loaded from the target range, 
and the inopportune discharge of a blank cartridge dur- 
ing the manual of arms was not unheard of. We learned 
that no nation is prepared for war merely because it 
commands unlimited patriotism. To make any head 
against a prepared foe, tens of thousands of men must 
know at least the elements of military organization. 
So we kept our ears and eyes open all day, and at 
night with tired eyes we read our manuals and kept our 


diaries. 
A more ominous reflection came to me as I was roll- 
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ing over in a patch of thistles. It was the first day of 


combat tactics in open order, and we were crawling about 
under the weighty cylinder which contains the blanket, 
shelter tent, poncho and mess kit. I lay down among 
the thistles because that was the firing line. I rolled 
over because I was told to do so, having lain down 
more than the canonical fifteen inches from the elbow of 
the man at my right. The interval was wrong. Since to 
rise in the firing line is actual disablement in battle, and 
theoretical death in drill, I rolled till the interval came 


right. As I rolled, I for the first time blessed the pack, 
for there was a moment of dorsal balance when the spines 
which had assailed thighs, belly, and ribs ceased to trouble. 


This brought home the lesson, told to reconcile us to the 


unhandsome and unwieldy pack, that it was an excellent 


protection against shrapnel. I resumed firing amid the 
thistles at the rate of two shots a minute, with such ac- 
curacy of aim as the sweat overrunning my eyelids per- 


mitted. At least the thistle patch was the coolest place 


I had been privileged to lie down in during a long and 


sweltering forenoon. Then the thought came to me: 
Suppose this were not the end of a drill, after two weeks 
of amateur soldiering, but the beginning of a battle, after 


two weeks of real war. Who would teach us to shoot 


twice a minute and to roll over when to rise were death? 
Not our present captain and lieutenant, not our smiling 
and steely eyed regular sergeant, just willing duffers like 
ourselves, fighting by day and learning how to fight out 


of “Infantry Drill Regulations” at night. As things go 


in modern war, should the Regular Army have to face 
a powerful foe, there would in a month be no Regular 
Army. The funded military intelligence of the nation 
would be shot to pieces in just about four weeks. The men 


who could make soldiers out of the million men, whom 
we are assured would spring to arms, would be themselves 


in soldiers’ graves, or lying unburied amid thistle patches 
like this. The whistle blows, suspend firing, the platoon 
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forward. Next time just fifteen inches from the adjoin- 


ing elbows, no rolling over. 

As from the rear rank I daily saw the miracle wrought 
by the regular officers in charge of us, my admiration grew 
for them, my regret that they were so few. How American 


they were, yet how novel. They were as far from the 
slackness of rural America as they were from the restless- 
ness that marks our urban efficiency. They were always 
quick, but never fussed. What they knew, they knew 


perfectly. Yet they had one and all begun just as so many 
slouchy country lads, or snappy city lads. How had they 
attained such simplicity and dependableness? In many 
ways; some were fresh from West Point, others wore the 


service bars of Santiago, Porto Rico, Peking, the Philip- 


pines, but they were all like brothers of our forthright 


family. Loyalty to the service, spartan obedience, the 
habit of quick command had made them out of easy- 
going men like us rear rankers. Tradition had made 


them. A hundred years of coping with inadequate re- 


sources had sharpened them. Their alertness had in it 
generations of Indian fighting on the plains. The habit 
of accepting disregard, of being paid only by the inward 
satisfaction of service well rendered had simplified them. 


Wringing success from hopeless tasks, bearing unreason- 


able burdens, making tolerable bricks without straw, 
had hardened and composed them. There was a kind of 
large directness in them, the like of which I had glimpsed 


in certain French officers in student days. I could not 


wonder that when a gigantic canal was to be cut, or a 
fever-stricken island was to be cleansed, the work went 
to the army. For these company officers of ours moved 
as an embodied conscience and efficiency. 

Often from the rear rank I burned, as I clumsily 


handled my rifle, to think that I had supposed that 
such human material as these officers could be improvised 
in the face of war. I had supposed it came just to learn- 
ing a batch of tricks, like studying a new language, or 
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taking on a new sport. I have learned better. To be 
an Officer is a complicated and resolute state of mind. It 
can be attained only through years of outward experience 
and inward self-discipline. The nation that has any no- 
tion it may need officers plays the fool unless it trains 
them well in advance of its need. Often I smiled when I 
thought of the innocent deception by which our work 
had been represented as “elementary officers’ training.” 
Training it was about in the sense that it is training to 
show a short winded and corpulent runner the distant 
mile post, and tell him that he can get there in something 
over four minutes if he can develop a speed and endurance 
that are, if entirely possible, rather unlikely in his par- 
ticular case. 

A rear-rank man could hardly avoid considering non- 
coms., for it was they who kept him up to the mark. In 
particular Sergeant W., detailed for our good from a 
regular regiment, manifested an uncannily keen eye for 
equipment ill adjusted or rifle ever so little at the wrong 
tilt. Yet his voice was more of an encouragement than 
a reproof. Sergeant W. was the only person I have ever 
met who could always tell me everything I wanted to 
know. He was minute military knowledge for a hundred 
and fifty of us. The good nature, dignity, and irony with 
which he played the oracle were wholly admirable. There 
never was a more pestered person, nor more unfussed. 
His voice was dulcet and slow; he would have been justi- 
fied in using it for its own sake, but he rarely spoke an 
unnecessary word. His moderation was as amazing as his 
energy and knowledge. I shall never forget the sweetly 
cadenced scorn with which in perfect courtesy he ad- 
dressed me, when I brought him a rifle fouled with two 
brass cleaning rods. I had exceeded even his generous 
expectation of a beginner’s ineptitude without so much 
as straining his equanimity. Of course Sergeant W. was 
not born but made. It had taken twenty years of service 
from the reeking Pacific Islands to the Alaska snows to 
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harden his arrowy form, and set the firm glint in his blue 
eye, to pack his erect head with the most practical knowl- 
edge, to discipline his temper while increasing his quick- 
ness on the uptake. I sometimes wish that Sergeant W. 
might be exhibited in a hundred run down villages. Let 
him merely walk up and down the main street, and his 
very carriage would convict the entire community. 

Yet my justified idolatry of Sergeant W. was on the 
whole ignorant, as I was soon to learn. I had under- 
estimated the special knowledge required of all his kind. 
We had had a long march from Lake Champlain, and our 
first taste of the powdery roads in the Adirondack foot 
hills’ H. Company had eaten the dust of 5,000 men, 
500 horses, and more than a hundred motors, guns, or 
caissons. The other companies of the First Training 
Regiment had eaten proportionately less, as they were 
nearer the head of the column; but all were given a day 
to digest it. That the time should not be lost, there was 
Regimental Inspection, one’s gun rubbed to a lacquer 
inside and out, one’s entire belongings disposed in a 
severe geometrical symmetry inside the shelter tent, one’s 
back as straight as might be when the reviewing party 
passed. In the afternoon we made the round of the 
outposts. A mile outside the camp grizzled captains and 
white-haired majors were controlling the far-flung patrols 
that should give us warning of any mischief from the in- 
defatigable Red Army. Each outpost commander showed 
us what he called generically ‘“‘the position sketch.” 
It was a free hand map about the size of an open Unpopu- 
LAR REVIEW, on a scale of six inches to the mile, contain- 
ing the most minute information of the position covered by 
the outpost. Every wall, fence, and thicket, road or trail, 
gully, marsh or water course, house or barn, was clearly 
and neatly indicated. Such a map is made by a corporal 
or sergeant in a matter of two hours. His bearings must be 
true, though from a cheap compass, his distances must 
be accurate, though they are measured only by his counted 
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paces. In short, with the most limited time and the 
rudest means, a noncommissioned officer must be a fair 
land surveyor. His position sketch must be good enough 
to fight on. Every war-strength regiment would need 
250 noncommissioned officers with these moral and 
technical qualifications. A modern field army would 
need 15,000 such noncoms.; a volunteer army of 500,000 
would require 62,500. Not merely the aggressive effi- 
ciency of an army would depend on the corporals and 
sergeants, but also its safety. No service of security is 
possible without men who can make position maps, no 
comfort or order either in march, or in camp, not to say 
in battle, is possible, unless the entire force is steadied and 
leavened by such capables and imperturbable subalterns 
as Sergeant W. 

As I looked out of my “dog tent” that night and 
watched the silhouettes crossing the deep blue, starry 
pyramid — they were walking to keep warm — again 
the thought imposed itself: Suppose this were real war, 
and we were learning not from the regular army but from 
our own volunteer corporals and sergeants, and the out- 
posts were being held to-night on such a position sketch 
as I could make. I fear I swore a little, as I pulled the 
three blankets closer, at a former self which had imag- 
ined that noncommissioned officers could be produced 
at need about as fast as organ grinders. I was beginning 
to grasp vividly the fact that a soldier has a trade, and 
a somewhat difficult one. To imagine ourselves in any 
sense protected because the American is a natural fighting 
man is the last folly. Under the best teaching it will 
take any American months to learn how to fight as a 
private, and months more to fight as a passable non- 
commissioned officer, and years to fight efficiently as a 
commissioned officer. I know, because under the best 
teaching it was hard work to be a passable recruit. A 
nation that admits the possibility of war, simply must 
have a way of training all sorts of officers, and must have 
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a great supply of those already trained, unless it wishes its 
volunteer armies to be so many rallies of worry, disorder, 
and disease. 

Once more I was a rear ranker. It was the last review. 
Footsore, and dust stained, from our eighty miles of 
marching, but brown and straight under our packs, we 
quick timed down the familiar parade ground, eyes right, 
to the commandant, and back to permanent camp, and 
good-bye. It was the moment to sum up what we had 
done — a moment both of pride and of modesty for all 
of us. In a small way we had helped to prove a valuable 
case. With the college students of three years previous, 
the Swiss System had been, so to speak, proved on us. 
We had gone through about a quarter of the preliminary 
training of the Swiss infantryman, under similar condi- 
tions. It had been shown that, given superior instruction 
and the good will of the taught, the usual drudgery of 
military training may be greatly abridged. Our progress 
in a month, had not by any means made us good soldiers, 
but it had shown us the way. Doubtless, under similar 
conditions of instruction, pretty good soldiers could be 
made, if not in a month, at least in two periods of two 
months. This was our conviction, and we were glad to 
have aided, however little, to show how a free country 
may train its citizenry in arms, without exacting exces- 
sive toll of their young years. We had indicated for 
American use the system inaugurated by the old democ- 
racy of Switzerland and the new democracy of Australia. 
All this was matter of just self-satisfaction. 

It made for modesty, however, to recall, that we had 
merely performed in our month the average, lighter duties 
of the soldier in time of peace. We could march, camp, 
shoot, take care of ourselves, manoeuvre a few hours a 
day. We had had no long forced marches, no prolonged 
manceuvres; we had been coddled to the extent of sparing 
us the more irksome sentry, outpost, and police duties; 
we had dug no trenches. I think perhaps a quarter of 
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us had hardened enough to do much more than was 
required of the regiment, but most of us were still far 
from fit to stand the physical strain of actual warfare. 
Here is a whole side of preparation for war about which 
there is the wildest misconception. People cannot realize 
that a stalwart untrained citizen is no more physically 
fit to fight, than a sturdy untrained freshman is fit to 
step into a football match. Quite aside from moral 
preparation, which takes a much longer time, training 
involves the education of a special set of muscles. Es- 
pecially is this true in soldiering. And if anybody be- 
lieves that any athlete is ipso facto a soldier, I beg him to 
send a selected athlete to the next Plattsburg camp. Let 
him in a week consult that athlete as to the muscles that 
are concerned with crawling forward, let him in two weeks 
interrogate the muscles that are concerned with main- 
taining a continuous fire from a prone position, let him 
in three weeks inspect the muscles that are concerned with 
carrying a heavy pack. If the athlete will declare that 
it has all been easy and delightful, and that it can be done 
in a hurry and well, I will adhere to Mr. Bryan’s formula 
of a million men springing effectually to arms in the space 
of a single sun. 

Much more valuable to us than the small technical 
knowledge we acquired was this daily visualization of 
the actual task of military preparedness. These concrete 
and indisputable demonstrations cleared our minds of 
much error, and enabled us to see certain things as they 
are. We had a congressman among us; it would have 
been well if we had had the entire House of Representa- 
tives. For the military situation simply needs to be 
treated clear-headedly, as a business. It is likely to be 
treated almost any other way — as a case in sentiment or 
general morals or what not. As to aims and scope, we 
can only hope for some sensible averaging of diverse 
views, according to the habits of our democracy. As to 
ways and means, there should be no division of opinion. 
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Only one way is possible, the professional and best way, 
the way that has been wrung by eager minds and valiant 
hearts out of nearly a century and a half of army experi- 
ence. Our distrust for half measures was enhanced by 
the absurdly false newspaper reports of our own progress 
and prowess, and the lesson was daily enforced as we 
marched by the tablets marking the spots when the 
hastily levied troops of the war of 1812 staggered and 
broke under the blows of the regular British Infantry. 
We went home determined to make this country value 
what it already has in the Regular Army. Out of mere 
understanding of the business of preparation should 
come a general strengthening of the hands of the army. 
That it is so good is not a reason for complacency but 
for sensible building upon its firm foundation. The Con- 
gressmen and Senators who take any other view will hear 
from the Plattsburg “‘rookies” among their constituents. 





THE NINE SONS OF SATAN 


OW in the days before Adam, when Satan was 
alone on the earth, Allah made a helpmeet for 
him out of the smokeless flame. And Awwa was the name 
of Satan’s wife, and she bore him nine sons not born after 
the manner of men, but hatched like serpents, from 
leathern eggs in the sands of the desert where the sun 
stands overhead at noon. And it came to pass when men 
began to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
were born to them, that the sons of Satan saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair, and they took them wives 
of all which they chose. And their children were called 
jinns, and they increased and multiplied exceedingly, 
and spread abroad over all the earth and to the islands 
of the sea and into the land which is beyond the great 
waters. And in every land wherein they went, there they 
abide to this day. But men know not the sons of Satan 
save by their works: for they are fashioned after the like- 
ness of man, and may appear like angels of light. 

In the days when the earth was young, the sons of 
Satan had little to do: for all mankind dwelt together in 
one place, tilling the soil or tending the flocks. And their 
sins were like themselves, few and simple. But after their 
tongues were confounded, and they were scattered abroad 
according to their nations, they sought out many inven- 
tions. Then had the generations of jinns to change their 
ways and adopt the new inventions, and divide their 
labors among themselves, each according to his ability. 


The Arabian authors to whose surprisingly wide knowl- 
edge of demonology I am indebted for most of the above, 
have even recorded for us the names of the nine sons of 
Satan, and their respective functions. The oldest of 
them, or if not the oldest, one of the first to get busy, 
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was Haffan, whom the Greeks call Dionysos, and the 
Latins Bacchus and the Prohibitionists the Demon Rum. 
Noah planted a vineyard soon after the flood and quite 
innocently took to grape juice as a beverage. But Haffan, 
with the aid of some millions of microscopic jinns known 
nowadays as saccharomyces cerevisiae, introduced into 
it a subtle poison which brought disgrace upon Noah 
as it has upon so many of his descendants. 

But Haffan’s power for evil was limited in ancient times, 
because, try as he would, he never could bring the alcoholic 
content of wine, beer, and cider above five or ten per cent. 
Here the fermentation stopped, for the little devils in the 
drink died of the poison they had brewed. The drink 
was then strong enough to make men foolish and slothful 
and loose-lipped, but these effects soon wore off and rarely 
carried their victim on to those mad deeds which alone 
could satisfy Haffan’s diabolical ambitions. Not until 
the twelfth century after Christ were means discovered 
by which he could turn out a product capable of matching 
in wickedness anything his brothers could do. It is, 
as we might expect, an Arabian chemist, Abdulcasim, 
who is discredited with the invention of distillation, by 
which brandy, whisky, and liquors of any desired strength 
can be manufactured. He put his product on the market 
under the trade name of the Elixir of Life or eau de vie. 
But it turned out to be something quite the opposite. 
Such tricks as these gave to chemistry the name of the 
Black Art and brought the science under a cloud of sus- 
picion from which it has but recently and not yet alto- 
gether emerged. It was long the popular belief that 
chemists were inspired of the devil or were the sons of 
Satan in disguise, and indeed the certification of such 
suspicion may be found in the records of many courts 
where chemists were found guilty, either by the testimony 
of experts or by their own confession under torture, of 


having sold themselves to the Evil One in exchange for 
their skill. 
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Chemistry has also been the chief aid of another of 
the sons of Satan, Lakis, the Fire Fiend. He seems to 
have inherited his mother’s ardent disposition, but his 
power also was at first limited, and 

He grieved he bin 

Too small to sin ; 

To the height of his desire. 
The most he could do in antiquity was to burn a hut by 
upsetting a lamp or wipe out a village with a forest fire. 


So he spent most of his time haunting the bitumen lakes 
of Baku, where the priests of Zarathustra kept the eternal 
flame alight. His brethren, Awan and Zulbaysun, who 


lived in the city and did a thriving business in court and 


counting-houses, used to come and sit on the crest of 
the Caucasus, with their legs dangling over the precipice, 
and make fun of him for wading around knee-deep in the 


asphalt. Then Lakis, mightily vexed, stuck his pitchfork 


down deep through the crust of the lake and cast the pitch 


far up the mountain side so that it bespattered their fine 
raiment, while out of the hole there rose a dreadful black 
smoke and stench as though it came from the depth of 


Tophet. Then, as Awan and Zulbaysun flew away down 


the Euphrates valley toward Bagdad, he shouted after 


them and said, “‘Smell that, O my brothers, and know that 
the time shall come when men shall leave your cities and 
seek the waste places of the earth where this, my treasure, 


is found. And when one shall strike the rock there shall 


gush forth a fountain of oil without measure, and then 


will your merchant princes, O Zulbaysun, be as beggars 
before him, and your kings, O Awan, become as his hire- 
lings. For in those days shall chariots of fire run about 


the streets and with the tenth part of an ephah of fined 


oil shall they outrun the swiftest horse of Arabia and kill 
many people. And men shall go under the sea in the 
belly of a leviathan wrought of iron for the greater peril 


of those who go down to the sea in ships. They shall 
make themselves rocs on whose wings they may fly like 
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the jinns over mountain and sea.” And after many days 
it came to pass even as he had said. 

But Lakis in the meantime, while waiting for the ful- 
filment of his prophecy, was not idle but kept his agents 
experimenting in many lands. In the kingdom of Sin 
dwelt a man who, inspired of Lakis, burned willows and 
made charcoal and went into the desert and scraped up 
salt-peter and into the mountains and dug brimstone. 
All these he got and brayed them together in a mortar 


and gave of the mixture to his countrymen for a weapon 
of offense. But the Sinai were a peaceful and a foolish 
folk and they only made firecrackers out of the powder 


for merriment at weddings and funerals. 


But Lakis had better luck when he got the ear of a 
monk in the West, Roger Bacon by name, a notorious 
wizard. For then men began to make guns bigger and 


bigger every year until they got up to 42 centimeters. 
And Lakis showed them how to dip gutun, as the Arabs 


call it, or as we say “‘cotton”’ into Strong Water, and with 
it to load the guns. Then would flames and thunder burst 
forth like afrits from a bottle, and ten miles away a hun- 


dred soldiers would fall down dead by this magic. 


And much other mischief did Lakis do. The invention 
of matches was ascribed to him, as their original name 
of “‘lucifers’? showed. This put into the hands of every 


evil-minded man or silly child the power to set fire to a 


home or perhaps to burn a city. The number of Fire 


Worshippers increased in the latter days until one saw 
in the streets almost every man and many of the boys 
carrying in their mouths a lighted weed giving forth the 


incense most pleasing to the nostrils of Lakis. 


So in the course of time Lakis, or as the Northmen 


called him Loki, and the Latins Lux, came to be es- 
teemed the greatest instead of the least of all the sons of 
Satan. No magic was more powerful than his, and when 


one would prove his devilish origin, like Mephistopheles 
in the Rathskeller, he would draw forth fire, a miracle which 
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nowadays anybody can perform, so well has Lakis taught 
his lesson to the world. 


Now I would not have you suppose from the incident 
mentioned above that the sons of Satan were always 
quarreling. On the contrary they were kept so busy that 
their idle hands found little mischief to do, except of 


course in their professional capacity. Save for an occa- 
sional squabble over which should be greatest in the 
kingdom of Iblis they got on together better than most 
human brethren and threw a good deal of business in 
each other’s way. For instance Lakis would never have 
prospered as maker of munitions if it had not been for 
his brother Awan, who was Councillor of Kings. He had 
his minions in every ministry and practically controlled 
the diplomatic service of the world. In that way he was 
able to stir up wars and rumors of wars at any time and 
keep national jealousy and race hatreds always aflame. 
In the old days men only went to war once a year or so, 
and not all of them then, and they took care to get back 
in time for harvest or at any rate before the cold weather 
set in. But in the course of centuries Awan got things 
in such a state that wars lasted all the year round and even 
in time of so-called peace a large part of the young men 
were serving in the army, and others spent all of their 
days in the shops of Lakis making arms and ammuni- 
tions. And acting on the advice of Awan the kings in- 
vested money in each other’s gun shops, so it often hap- 
pened that when they went to war they found themselves 
confronted with weapons made by their own people and 
were attacked by warships from their own yards. For 
the sons of Satan are no respecters of persons and quite 
devoid of race prejudice. 

Finally it occurred to some people that if they could get 
rid of kings they would get rid of the evil counsel of Awan. 
But that did not help matters much. Though they put 
four and twenty barons to rule over the king and four 
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hundred and twenty commons to rule over the barons, and 
four and twenty million voters to rule over the commons, 
Awan’s influence grew none the less. He always seems 
to be able to get hold of the man higher up however low 
down he may be. 


In thus perverting the opinions of the people Awan’s 
chief aid was his younger brother, Masbut the Tatler. 
Like the rest of the family Masbut began business in a 
small way, using as his agents chiefly women and barbers. 
This was voluntary and unpaid labor, amateurish at best, 
although it is astonishing how active and diligent some of 
them were in the spreading of news, especially of a dis- 
creditable nature, and how much harm could be accom- 
plished in a community by such amateur efforts. ‘“‘He 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,” especially 
when it isn’t so. 

It was not until the invention of printing that Masbut 
really got his start and scandalmongery was put upon a 
professional basis. Like Lakis, he tried to launch his 
discovery in China, but a country without an alphabet is 
no place for the printing business. But when Gutenberg 
once got it going it became one of the most efficient means 
of extending the kingdom of the Father of Lies. Books 
were too slow, the presses took to turning out quarterlies, 
then monthlies, weeklies, dailies and hourlies, and those 
that came out oftenest served the purpose of Masbut 
best. 

The mails were too slow for him, so he borrowed the 
lightning of Lakis and spread the news by copper wires 
and ether waves. When a lie travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second it is hard for the truth to catch up with it. 
It is strange to think that once this important business 
of news spreading was left to the casual calls of house- 
wives or chance meetings in the Agora, the Rialto or 
the corner grocery, when we now see its ramifications 
covering the world as with a net. Every day forests are 
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cut down and ground up to be stamped with black words. 
Schools are established to educate young men in the art 
of gathering news and dishing it up to suit the popular 
taste. This gives Masbut his chance, for with every truth 
he mingles some falsehood so cunningly that cven those 
who are trained to handle the news cannot disentangle it. 
In fact we may be sure that no considerable piece of 
wickedness is put through without the aid of Masbut, 
the Printer’s Devil. 


It is he who transmits the misleading messages of 
Awan the Diplomatist and publishes them in books 
named from the colors of the rainbow. He also is the 
right hand man of Zulbaysun, who makes mischief in 
bazaars and turns the river of gold to his own purposes. 
’Twas Zulbaysun who blew the South Sea bubble and 
many a bigger since. He robs widows and orphans of 
their inheritance and brings the honest merchant to ruin. 
In the old days he confined himself to such picayune 
business as clipping coins and tampering with weights 
and measures. But our complex interdigitation of credit 
gives him an opportunity for operations on a large scale 
and in secrecy. So active is he that there are many people 
who consider him responsible for all the deviltry in the 
world. Capitalism, they call him, with strong accent on 
the second vowel, and they believe that if he were ban- 
ished the earth would be a utopia, forgetting that there 
are eight other devils as wicked as he. 


Dasim, the sixth of the sons of Satan, is a domestic 
devil. The hearth stone was his primary place of business 
and the substitution of the steam radiator has by no means 
decreased his opportunities. He instigates the sharp 
retort; he directs the poisoned arrow at the weakest joints 
in the armor of self-esteem as they have been disclosed 
in the intimacy of family life. He lights the flame of 
illicit love and fires the train of jealousy that leads to 
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crime. In his sphere of influence the progress of invention 
has made less change than it has with his brothers, for he 
_works on the primitive emotions, the desires and appe- 
tites that remain the same through all the ages in 
spite of changes in custom. The laws of sociological 
geometry are eternal and the triangle has three sides in 
every land. A writ in Reno may take the place of a 
bag in the Bosphorus, but the principle remains the 
same. 

Dasim has always given special attention to the dinner 
table, the center of domestic disunion. It is he who 
cools the coffee and overdoes the steak, in order to make 
them subjects of breakfast controversy. A person into 
whom he has entered is euphemistically said to have 
dyspepsia, sick headache, liver complaint, or something 
of the kind, but everybody else in the house knows what 
is the matter. He hath a devil. Dasim’s bad cooking is, 
some folks say, responsible for as much mischief as his 
brother Haffan has accomplished with his wine. Nothing 
is too petty for him. He will possess at times the best 
tempered youngster, and he displays a most diabolical 
ingenuity in spoiling a well planned dinner party by in- 
stigating a malapropos remark or introducing a con- 
troversial topic. He is the inventor of a code of table 
etiquette that has caused a heap of unhappiness, for a vio- 
lation of it, such as the picking up of the wrong fork or 
sending the wine around the table against the sun, brings 
down upon the offender a greater social penalty than a 
conventional breach of the moral law. He also intro- 
duced the tipping system and after dinner speeches. 
Dasim does not confine his activities to the dining-room. 
He holds sway in the kitchen as well and is the fomenter 
of all the trouble with maids, cooks, and help generally, to 
say nothing about the trouble they have with their em- 
ployers. On the whole Dasim is not to be despised, al- 
though his brethren do make a lot of fun of him because he 
does not introduce modern improvements, but sticks to the 
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same old tricks that he used in the days of Eve and Lilith, 
and Jacob and Esau. 


One of his closest associates, next to Haffan, is Marrah, 
who as the master of music and dancing runs one of the 
broadest and most enticing highways leading to the Halls 
of Iblis. Hardly had Jubal got out his patents on the 
first string and wind instruments when Marrah began to 
pervert them to his own purposes. As soon as Dionysos 
had stuck together the hollow reeds of his syrinx and 
Apollo had stretched the strings across the tortoise shell 
Marrah took possession of them. In Africa he uses the 
tomtom; in America the phonograph, but to excite the 
same uncontrollable passions. He inspired the Lydian 
strains which soften the moral fiber. He gave music 
lessons to the Sirens and the Lorelei. Young and other- 
wise charming virgins are deceived by him into thinking 
that they have musical genius, and then they spend years 
and all the money they can borrow in trying to reach high 
C and hammering ivory with their finger tips, causing 
thereby much misery to all within earshot, who never- 
theless are inspired to encourage the practise by compli- 
mentary lies. He devised the nautch, the fox trot, the 
corroboree, the bunny hug, the fandango, the bacchanale, 
the waltz, and the can-can, and may be relied upon to 
bring out half a dozen new variations of the old motif 
within the next few years, for his ingenuity is inexhaust- 
ible. The whole horde of hops, dips, glides, jumps, 
skips, scrambles, hugs, squirms, prances, kicks, writhes, 
and wiggles come from his fertile brain. He is the St. 
Vitus of the infernal hagiology. 


It must not be supposed that in this division of labor 
the church is neglected. On the contrary there is a special 
ecclesiastical department and this is under the efficient 
management of Dulhan, eighth of the sons of Iblis. The 
children of Dulhan attend church regularly, rarely miss- 
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ing a service of any denomination. Sitting invisibly by 
the side of the would-be worshippers, they whisper in- 
audibly to distract attention from the devotions proper 
to the place and hour. They set the eye to roving over 
the congregation, and whatsoever it falls upon suggests 
some critical or malicious comment. Perhaps it is a 
question of the taste of a lady in the matter of headgear; 
perhaps it is a suspicion of the business morals of a pillar 
of the church; anything may serve the purpose of frustrat- 
ing the aim of the service. The Beni Dulhan even enter 
the pulpit and whisper to the preacher doubts of the use- 
fulness of his work, the truth of his message and the sin- 
cerity of his hearers. But a better field even than the 
pews or the pulpit they find in the choir loft. Here in 
complicity with his brother Marrah, the musical fiend, 
Dulhan can cause any amount of mischief, and it is 
not without reason that certain of the stricter sects 
have banished the choirs and musical instruments alto- 
gether. 

Unlike the rest of his brethren it cannot be said that 
the advance of civilization has enlarged the scope of 
Dulhan’s operations, though some would say that this was 
because he had been quite too successful in his efforts at 
undermining the church. At any rate Dulhan no longer 
has the power he used to have when the secular arm was 
at his disposal, when the auto da fe was a public holiday, 
the rack and thumbscrews in operation, and kings trem- 
bled at the threat of bell, book, and candle. Nowadays 
except for an occasional pogrom in Poland or a riot in 
India or massacre in Armenia, Dulhan’s power of persecu- 
tion does not extend beyond a farcical and ineffective 
trial for heresy. But as superintendent of the paving 
department of the highways leading to the infernal regions 
he is kept as busy as ever. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the deeds of Wassin, 
or as some authorities call him, Tir, ninth of Satan’s 
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sons, because they are conspicuous and dreaded by all. 
He it is who is responsible for all public calamities, for 
battle and tempest, for plague, pestilence and famine, 
and the like ills from which the Litany beseeches deliver- 
ance. The destruction of Pompeii and Messina, of Lisbon 
and St. Pierre, are among his most spectacular achieve- 
ments. In the line of hydraulics he has doubtless never 
surpassed his first exploit in the days of Noah, though on 
account of the sparse population of the globe at that time 
the destruction was not so great as might have been ex- 
pected from the effort. Of all the infernal family there 
is none with a greater host of helpers than Wassin. Truly 
their name is legion. What is more, they have the magic 
power of becoming invisible and of multiplying by the 
million within a few minutes, so that a city is devastated 
in a day by pestilence. With an innumerable host of 
bacteria, bacilli, microbes, parasites, he invades the 
bodily citadel; and then man falls a victim to the Black 
Death, the White Plague, the Yellow Fever, or the Scarlet 
Fever, to the pestilence that walketh in darkness or the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

Formerly it was supposed that death was carried on 
the wings of the wind, so Wassin was called “Prince of 
the Power of the Air,” or “Malaria.”” We now know that 
he mostly uses insects as his agents of transmission, and 
this identifies him with Beelzebub, the God of Flies, and 
makes him responsible for at least seven of the ten plagues 
of Egypt. Zarathustra, one of the wisest of the prophets 
who have appeared upon the earth in the course of cen- 
turies to warn mankind of the wiles of the sons of Satan, 
taught his followers that to kill an insect was the best 
way of saying a prayer and that to dig a drainage ditch 
was more acceptable to Ahura Mazda than to burn a 
fat bullock on the altar. So too, Goethe tells us that 
Faust achieved deliverance from the bonds of Mephis- 
topheles, not by fasting and penance, but by turning his 
attention to sanitary engineering. 
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So the unending warfare goes on between the Sons of 
Eve and the Sons of Awwa. On strange battlefields and 
with novel arms, but the fight is ever the same; new wiles 
are met with new defenses, mines are countermined, and 
wits match wits. ”Tis hard to tell at any time which way 
the conflict turns for the Heavenly and Diabolic Hosts, 
as they descending and ascending meet upon this our 
world, adopt confusing disguises, fight under false flags, 
and often wrest from their opponents their most effective 
weapons. Our wildered eyes fail to distinguish the Angels 
of Light from the Angels of Darkness, and we strike out 
blindly at friend and foe. In this Holy War for the pos- 
session of Mansoul there are no neutrals or non-combat- 
ants and never is a truce declared. Yet the land is fair 
to look upon, and we often forget that it is a battlefield 
until of a sudden we are struck down and grievously 
wounded by a missile from some unseen source. We 
need sharper eye-sight and a more understanding brain 
if we are to resist all the wiles of the devil. For this we 
must eat of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, but that stands in the midst of the Garden of 
Eden, and an angel with a flaming sword guards the 
gate. 

Still our case is not altogether hopeless. We evidently 
do get a bite of this Forbidden Fruit once in a while, and 
I will explain to you how it happens: for not many people 
know the secret. It seems that Eve, like some — not 
all — of her daughters, was an economical soul, and when 
she had eaten the apple clear down to the core, she thought 
it a pity to throw it away as Adam did his. So she 
saved the seed and carried it with her out of the garden 
past the terrible sentinel, by putting it in a pocket which 
she had cleverly concealed, after the manner of women, 
in the folds of her fig-leaf apron. 

Now what became of the apple seeds nobody knows. 
Very likely they got scattered along the trail as the evicted 
pair wandered about in search of a new home, for we may 
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assume that the pocket had a hole in it since Eve had not 
had much practise at needle-work, and an eyeless locust 


thorn with a vine tendril hitched to it does not make a 


very handy needle and thread, as you would know if 


you had tried it. It does not appear that Eve made any 
systematic attempt to plant the seeds, or if she did, Adam 
must have rooted out the seedlings as weeds, or Cain 


pulled them up from mischief. Anyhow, after the babies 


came, Eve was too busy and too happy to think much 
about the lost paradise. This, I say, is all speculation, 
and your guess is as good as mine, if not better. All we 
know is that somehow the Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
got scattered all over the world, and is found to-day in 
the most unexpected places. Every little while somebody 
gets hold of one of the apples, and it makes him wise. 
Sometimes he is wise enough to save the seed and try to 
cultivate it. The universities are all supposed to run 
nurseries for raising the fruit and grafting it on to common 
stock, but it’s hard work, and some years the yield is 
mighty slim. The trouble is that in the course of cen- 
turies the Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge has got crossed 
with various other trees. There is not a pure strain of 
it anywhere in the world. When they attempt to grow 
it pure by cuttings or self-fertilization, it dies out. Then 
again it pops up as a mutant on all sorts of shrubs. It 
appears, transforms, and disappears in a more perplexing 
way than that Oenothera which the Mendelists are always 


talking about. Every pomegranate fruit, say the Arabs, 


contains one seed from the Garden of Eden. But all the 
other seeds are from elsewhere and they are many. 
But in spite of all this, some real progress is being made 


in the cultivation of the Fruit, especially in recent years, 


and in time we may hope that there will be enough of it 


to go around. For it is the only antidote to the poison 
disseminated by the Sons of Satan. One who could live 
on it alone would be absolutely immune to all their magic. 


For instance: enough has already been grown to paralyze 
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whole hosts of Wassin’s pestilential myrmidons. For 
whenever men eat of the Fruit of the Tree they become as 
gods knowing good and evil. Unto them is given knowl- 


edge of the words which make powerless the mightiest 
of the offspring of the Evil One. Then may they com- 
mand the jinns and afrits, and they will obey; they will 
become the servants of man, the slaves of the lamp, and 
obedient to the ring which bears the seal of Solomon the 


Wise. Though a jinn may cover the earth like a tempest 
cloud, yet at the word of one who knows he will change 
into a mist and shrink together and condense until he 
can enter a brass bottle. Then the bottle can be stopped 
with a leaden seal whereon is engraved the great name of 


God, and cast into the sea to remain for all the ages of 


ages. 





WHAT IS NATIONALITY? 


HE nineteenth century is often called the century 
of democracy, but it may much more accurately 
be designated the century of nationalism. ‘The two 
political principles have a common root in the doctrine 
that the people and not the rulers should control the life 
of the state. The opposite doctrine is of course the 
dynastic one, championed so ably by that typical Austrian 
diplomat Prince Metternich, that both the boundaries 
of the state and its internal administration should cor- 
respond with the historic rights of the ruling dynasty. 
Throughout the first half of the century the struggle for 
democracy was not to be distinguished from that for 
nationalism, and in the great revolutionary year of 48 — 
the year that might have given the world a united Ger- 
many under republican or at least parliamentary aus- 
pices — wherever the people rose it was in the name of 
liberty, equality and nationality. But the reaction which 
followed that epic struggle was of anew type. No longer 
able to resist the combined pressure of the liberals and 
nationalists, the autocrats of Europe yielded in part to 
the Zeitgeist and retained their thrones at the price of 
realizing national boundaries for their people. Italy 
was unified, but not as the republic of Mazzini. Germany 
became a nation, but the Frankfort Congress was for- 
gotten. Hungary won her autonomy, but remained an 
oligarchy. Democracy stopped short at the Rhine, but 
nationalism conquered Europe and Asia. 

Bismarck was the statesman who did most to achieve 
the new alloy of the feudalism which a thousand years 
of history have left secure in central Europe, with the 
popular enthusiasm which dated only from the wars 
of the French Revolution and the heroic resistance of 
the nations to Napoleon. He had sat in the Frankfort 
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Congress and watched the failure of German liberalism, 
but he noted too its strength. He was born and he died 
an old-Prussian absolutist, a Junker of the Junkers. 
Yet he had this greatness, that alone among his kind 
he could understand the forces of the age in which he 
lived and could bend them to his purpose. While other 
Prussian aristocrats were clinging to their particularism, 
he saw the deep longing of the German people for union, 
and believed that if he could once identify this sentiment 
with the supremacy of the king of Prussia, the throne 
would be secure against all future revolutions, radical, 
republican or Socialist. In three successive wars he 
expelled the Danes from Germany, ousted polyglot 
Austria from his new Empire, and reannexed the old 
German territory of Elsass-Lothringen. Each of his 
wars was waged in the name of nationalism, and yet each 
was a war of conquest. Unlike Cavour, he never rested 
his case upon the verdict of a plebiscite. To do so would 
have admitted a precedent of popular control into an 
Empire, which Bismarck desired should rest in the last 
analysis upon the military power alone. 

Vague phraseology is the first recourse of tyranny. 
It evidently would not do for autocrats or oligarchs 
ruling subject provinces to assent to the doctrine that 
“nationality” depended upon patriotic feeling. German 
unification was popular with all German liberals, but 
Bismarck well knew that he had included within the 
imperial boundaries minorities who had no share in this 
feeling. If Danes of Schleswig, Poles of Prussia and 
Frenchmen in Lorraine were to be counted Germans, 
the German nationality must have an objective meaning, 
it must be more than sentiment. The Pan-Germanists 
who desired further expansion in Europe were even more 
concerned to find a plausible philosophy which could 
satisfy a predatory imperialism under the popular banner 
of national unity. Other aggressive peoples than the 
German found a similar need to justify their ambitions 
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by variant forms of the new dogma. Their respective 
efforts have been rewarded by the most gratifying suc- 
cess. The word “nationalism” has been warped and 
twisted till in one shape or another it can be applied to 
almost any piece of diplomatic strategy. The many 
meanings given to the word are almost never dis- 
tinguished from each other, and it is the life task of 
many publicists and historians of Weltpolitik to confuse 
them further. 

To illustrate. We hear that there is a tall, long-headed, 
blond race called the “Teutonic” whose virtues have 
been praised from the time of Tacitus to that of Houston 
Chamberlain. The Pan-Germanist tacitly proceeds to 
identify these big, blond overlords of civilization with a 
certain group of languages, also called the “Teutonic,” 
including the German, the English, the Dutch and the 
Scandinavian. He identifies this language group again 
with a certain “‘ Kultur,” a civilization common to them 
alone. If he is a strong Protestant (like Chamberlain) 
he speaks of Luther as the typical Teuton, and points 
out that the area of the Protestant faiths coincides rather 
closely with that of the Germanic tongues. This leaves 
him free to discourse upon “Celtic,” “‘ Latin” or “Slavic” 
superstition. But this particular development of the 
Teutonic idea is politely ignored in southern Germany 
and in German Austria. These various concepts are 
blended together into that of the German nation, which 
we are then told includes not only its present political 
embodiment, but extends to the historic limits of Ger- 
manism, including the Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Burgundy (since they were all once part of the Holy 
Roman Empire), and covering the Baltic Provinces in 
Russia, where German knights and merchants once es- 
tablished outposts. Finally, Denmark and Holland are 
brought within the fold, on the farther ground that they 
occupy part of the German plain, and by their inde- 
pendent political existence cut the Fatherland off from 
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its proper extent of coast-line. Thus physiographic and 
economic nationality is added to the rest. If any people 
who are Teutons by any of these criteria should fail to 
recognize themselves as such, it makes no difference. 
As Treitschke said to those who objected to the annexa- 
tion of Alsace, the Alsatians are really Germans, and if 
they have forgotten it they must learn it again. 

It must be confessed that other nations have plead 
nationality in as casuistic a fashion as have the Germans. 
Since the time of Louis XIV the French have been con- 
vinced that the Rhine was their “‘natural frontier,” re- 
gardless of the millions of Germans to the west of that 
river. The Italians are now putting in a claim to terri- 
tories east of the Adriatic, because they were once pos- 
sessions of the republic of Venice, although they are now 
inhabited chiefly by Slavs. The Pan-Slavists justify 
Russian aggressions by the two-fold argument that all 
of the Slavic race should be united in one empire, and 
that Russia is the natural protector of all persons belong- 
ing to the Greek Orthodox church, no matter what their 
race or speech may be. 

But the worst effects of the misapplied doctrine of 
nationality may be seen in the Balkans. The region 
which a few years ago was Turkey-in-Europe was a chaos 
of races, tongues and faiths. It would have been hard 
enough to draw decently satisfactory national boundaries 
in the territory conquered by the allied nations in the 
first Balkan War, even on the basis of contemporary 
conditions, and the matter was confounded by the “his- 
toric claims” of the Balkan allies to the spoils. Greeks, 
Serbs and Bulgars each recalled the time when their 
people had their brief period of supremacy over the 
greater part of the peninsula, and they were unwilling to 
relinquish their dreams of a Greater Serbia, a Greater 
Bulgaria or a New Byzantine Empire. As a consequence, 
the second Balkan War was marked not only by the 
most bitter enmity of the nations recently allied, but 
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by a hideous attempt to make linguistic boundaries 
coincide with political, by massacring aliens found within 
the occupied territory. 

There is reason to fear that the crimes done in the 
name of nationality will in time bring the doctrine itself 
into contempt. Just as the memory of the sixteenth cen- 
tury persecutions in the name of Christianity, although 
wholly contrary to the teachings of that religion, makes 
some men today anti-Christian; just as the illiberal con- 
duct of the champions of Liberty in the French Revolu- 
tion gave despotism its strongest argument throughout 
the nineteenth century, so the disregard of national rights 
under cover of a fictitious nationalism may result in an 
openly cynical imperialism or in a uniformitarian world 
state. This would be unfortunate, for the only parts of 
Europe which have achieved internal harmony are the 
well-established national states. In the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Russian Empire and the little kingdoms 
built from the ruins of the Turkish Empire, the racial 
strife is so intense and persistent that cultural progress 
is almost at a stand-still, and popular government is 
unworkable. Suppressed nationalities, such as the Irish, 
the Polish or the Finnish, devote their entire spiritual 
energies to keeping their peculiar culture alive. Some- 
times a highly endowed people, such as the Norwegians 
during the union with Sweden, can turn their national 
struggle into a great literature of patriotic idealism, but 
more commonly the guerilla struggle over petty points of 
linguistic precedence or recriminations about rival cul- 
tures is deadening to all forms of progress. Who can 
think it a good thing, for example, that such men as 
Maeterlinck, Bergson, Eucken, Ostwald, Hauptmann, 
Harnack, Rolland, Bennett, Wells and Chesterton are 
now devoting so much of their time to war manifestoes? 
When the nationality of a people is denied or imperilled 
it seems as though people can think of nothing else. 
Dreams of democracy, peace, Socialism or what not 
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must therefore be put aside until the real meaning of 
nationality is understood and respected. 

Germany has already served us as an example of the 
confusion of meanings which have enwrapped themselves 
about the concept of nationalism. It may serve again 
for the process of disentangling them. ‘“‘Race” is often 
used interchangeably with nationality, and there can be 
no objection to our speaking of the Irish or the German 
race if that is what we mean. But if race is used at the 
same time in the sense of physical type, there is a serious 
confusion. ‘There are three main races (in the latter 
sense) in Europe: a blond, long-headed, tall type found 
everywhere around the Baltic and the North Seas; a 
round-headed, partly blond type to the south of the 
former; and, still further south, occupying the Medi- 
terranean basin, a dark, long-headed type. If we agree 
to call the first sort of man the Teuton, we find that the 
Normandy peasant, the Flemish burgher, the Lithuanian 
and perhaps the Finn are Teutons, while the mass of 
south Germans, Austrians and German Swiss are not. 
Ethnological nationality would evidently lead to some 
incongruous alliances. 

The linguistic grouping comes out almost as badly. 
English, the most wide-spread of Teutonic tongues, is 
spoken by the majority of “Celtic” Irishmen, by Angli- 
cized Hindus, and by Americanized Filipinos, Choctaws, 
Czechs, Italians, Poles and negroes. Even the smaller 
linguistic group of the German language itself seems to 
be a poor criterion of nationality, for German-speaking 
Alsatians are so anti-German in sentiment that for more 
than a generation the German government has felt con- 
strained to govern Alsace as if occupying a hostile coun- 
try. On the other hand Belgium which is cut in two by 
the sharp linguistic barrier between the Flemings and the 
Walloons, and Switzerland where there are four native 
tongues (German, French, Italian and Romansch) are 
two of the most patriotic nationalities in the world. 
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If not race nor speech but “country” is to be the 
test, then Germany might certainly claim Denmark and 
Holland as part of its coast-line; but France could put 
in her claim for the Rhine boundary, and Poland might 
justly claim the German city of Danzig as the natural 
outlet for the valley of the Vistula, around which river 
the Polish people are grouped. Germany might find it 
necessary to yield as well the Alpine regions, which are 
not, strictly speaking, part of the German plain. Austria 
would also lose Galicia, which lies beyond the natural 
frontier of the Carpathians, but it would still retain 
within its mountain wall such a chaos of peoples as to 
prove that unity of country need not mean unity of senti- 
ment. Besides, the argument from physiography cuts 
both ways. If Denmark is part of the German coastal 
plain, is not northern Germany a part of the Danish 
plain? Could not Denmark put in a plea for re-annexing 
Schleswig-Holstein on the ground that it. was simply 
bent on securing a better frontier? 

The more modest Pan-Germans devote themselves to 
securing unity within the existing Empire. They identify 
the “nation” with the “state.” Since Poles are in Ger- 
many they must be German. Similarly the Hungarians 
argue that Croats and Roumanians living in Hungary 
must be Magyarized. Just as Philip II could not rest 
so long as there was a heretic within his realms, so the 
Kaiser cannot bear any intrusion of an alien element into 
his Deutschland. Modern persecutions of nationalities 
are our twentieth century variety of the old human dis- 
ease of intolerance, a new incarnation of the odium theo- 
logicum. But nations, like heresies, can survive much 
persecution. Ireland has been under English rule for 
centuries, and England has been forced to grant her 
Home Rule after all. Poland has not been a nation in 
the political sense for over a century, but at no time since 
its dismemberment has it permitted anyone to forget that 
it was a nationality. The fiercely patriotic Balkan states 
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and some of the minor nationalities in Austria and Hun- 
gary have undergone many generations of political obliter- 
ation without forgetting the memories of past greatness. 
It is no exaggeration to say that almost every historic 
attempt at forcible assimilation has resulted in failure. 
There remains the Balkan expedient of annihilating the 
foreigner, but that is a game which two can play at. 
Every modern nation has too many of its citizens resident 
abroad to make the persecution of aliens at home a wise 
precedent to set. There are many Germans in Russia, 
in Hungary, in England and in the United States. There 
will be many in a reconstituted Poland or an independent 
Bohemia. It will be wise for Germany to tolerate minori- 
ties, and remember that — 


we do pray for mercy: 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


If German nationality is not coterminous with the 
present German Empire, still less does it correspond 
with “‘the Germanies” of the past. No doubt there is a 
good case for joining German Austria to the Empire, 
since there is no more essential difference between the 
people of Vienna and the people of Munich than between 
the people of Munich and the people of Berlin. The 
exclusion of Austria from Bismarck’s plan of union was 
a historical accident, due in part to Austro-Prussian 
rivalry, and in part to the deadweight of non-German 
peoples which would have been brought into the Empire 
with her. But, the question of Austria aside, there is no 
more reason to reconstitute the Holy Roman Empire 
than the pagan Roman Empire which preceded it. Swit- 
zerland, Belgium and Holland have fought too bravely 
for their national independence for any antiquarian to 
question it. And any philosophy which would justify 
a German conquest of that part of France which was 
once Burgundy, on the ground of its Teutonic origin, 
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could justify as well the replacement of the English lan- 
guage by the Welsh and the Gaelic, throughout the island 
of Great Britain. 

Nor can the boundaries of Germany be settled by an 


appeal to the bond of a common culture. In many times 
and places this has furnished the clearest test of national- 


ity. The Greek cities and colonies were independent and 


often hostile states scattered from Asia Minor to southern 
Gaul, but they were all conscious of the line which sepa- 
rated Hellenes from “‘the Barbarians.”” Modern China, 
too, is rather a culture group than a nation in the western 
sense. The central government has long been too weak 
a bond to command the respect of the outlying provinces, 
and the people have submitted time and again to foreign 
conquest. But a common written language, associated 


with a classic literature, and the prevalence of the ancestor- 
cult with its peculiar ceremonies, have had a cohesive 
power strong enough to overcome the centrifugal ten- 


dencies of local government, local dialects, racial varia- 


tion, diversity of religion, and alien rule. But there 
is nothing in the civilization of Germany which is not 
shared to a greater or less degree by Europe, America 


and the Europeanized parts of Asia. National military 


service was a German idea, but it has spread so rapidly 
that Great Britain and the United States remain the 
only two powers which have not adopted it. The union 
of scientific efficiency with undemocratic politics was a 
German idea, but it is exactly duplicated in the able 
monarchy and bureaucracy which rule Japan. German 
music and German philosophy, German literature and 
German research, however national their origin, are appre- 
ciated and imitated throughout the civilized world. What- 
ever may have been the particular contributions which 
Germany has made to the common culture of Europe, at 
least the patent on them has long agoexpired. With the 
modern means of transport and communication, and the 
modern abolition of illiteracy, ideas can no longer be 
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kept from penetrating every part of the earth. If Ger- 
many ought to correspond to the limits of German in- 
fluence, we must erect a world state and call it““Germany.” 
This would not displease the Pan-Germans, but for the 
fact that there would be just as good reason for calling 
the cosmopolitan commonwealth “France” or “England.” 

When reproached by liberals for maintaining a full- 
blown feudalism in the twentieth century, the German 
or German-American will always reply that republics 
and parliaments might be all very well for other na- 
tions, but that without a hierarchical organization of the 
government the Fatherland would never have achieved 
its splendid educational system, its scientifically fostered 
industry, its admirable municipal administration, its 
intensive cultivation and conservation of the resources 
of the country and its well-diffused prosperity. But if 
these results are to be ascribed to the wise rule of the 
Hohenzollerns or the efficiency of the Prussian bureau- 


cracy, it is amazing that results so similar should be 


attained under very different political systems. The 
German peasant may farm more intelligently than the 
British agricultural laborer, but he is no way superior to 


the Dane. Prussian cities are clean, but so are Dutch. 


The industries of Germany are conducted with less waste, 
perhaps, than ours, but co-operation is as familiar to the 
. : : : * 
artisan and enterpriser of Flanders as it is east of the 


Rhine. Education is more nearly universal in Germany 


than in France, but not more so than in Norway. Ger- 
mans are orderly, law-abiding, and governed by officials 
who know their business. Very true, but so are the Swiss. 
There is really nothing peculiarly German about Kultur 
except the idolatry of the Prussian state borrowed from 
Treitschke the Czech and a dash of ruthless militarism 
derived from Nietzsche the Pole. 

It is clear, then, that no one objective test of nationality 
will cover all cases. Race, language, religion, physical 


unity, political government, memories of the past, and 
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a common fund of ideas may contribute to patriotic 


sentiment, but they should never be confused with it. 


The popular will is nationality, and any other factor 
can at most be a cause. We see this most clearly in the 


case of the United States. With the possible (the doubt- 


ful) exception of the American Indians, all Americans are 


immigrants. They belong to every race and type under 
heaven. They speak all the tongues of Babel. They 
represent every creed the old world ever knew and others 


which were invented on this side of the Atlantic. The 
country they live in has artificial boundaries to the north 


and the southwest, is cut by two great mountain barriers, 
ard extends from sub-tropic Florida to the glaciers of 
Alaska. One thing they have in common; their choice. 


America is a nation of those who willed to be Americans, 
This unity has been all that was needed to keep our forty- 


eight commonwealths one. 
The same test can be applied to Europe, although there 


state boundaries correspond but poorly to the national 


will. If we wished to determine the nationality of an 


Alsatian, I do not think that we should ask the ethnolo- 
gist whether he had a dolichocephalic or a brachycephalic 
head. I do not think we should ask the census-taker 


what language he spoke or what church he attended. 


I do not think we should send surveyors to locate his 
house with reference to the watershed west of the Rhine 
valley. I donot think we should ask the historian whether 


Alsace was a German province stolen by Louis XIV or a 


French province stolen by Bismarck. I think we should 


give the man himself a gun and ask him which country 
he would rather fight for; France or Germany? When 
he answers you, you will have solved the puzzle of the 


man’s nationality. 
And when the war is over, and the guns are laid down, 


there will be many places where in their stead ballots 
should be put to settle similar questions. 





IF I WERE A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


VERY reader of the July UnPopuLar must have 


been grateful to the anonymous college president 


(I observe that his name is not divulged in the October 
list of previous contributors!) who bared his bosom to the 
gaze of a host of carping professors. We-—lI too am a 


professor, though I never carp —had naively assumed 


that the breast of our academic despot, if exposed to view, 
would be found, like that of the fabled tyrant, to be 
seamed with the scars of past crimes and castigations; 


whereas the supposed monster turns out to be no such 


thing at all, but an innocent master of finance who has 


sacrificed a career in Wall Street for the advancement of 
learning. It was a manly and astute act, and there remains 
only one duty for this honest confessor: let him in another 


article relate how he has devoted the knowledge of human 


nature acquired from intercourse with reluctant bankers 


and closefisted farmers to the more intricate psychology of 
the undergraduate. And that will include the problem 


of dealing with the college itself as a vast machine, wheel 
within wheel; how has he solved that difficulty? 


Perhaps it is too much to expect that any real executive 
should expose his control of these higher mysteries, and 
so I, likewise under the shield of anonymity, am going 


to rush in where angels fear to tread, and tell what I would 


do if I were a college president. I use the form of the con- 
ditional which denotes a statement contrary to fact. Were 
I writing in a more flexible tongue, I would employ a mood 


and tense which would indicate how nearly I once came 
to being what I am not and now never shall be. For the 


truth is that three or four years ago the trustees of my 
institution, a college almost large enough and quite an- 
cient enough to be called a university, startled me by 


sending one of their number as an emissary to inquire 
51 
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tentatively whether I would consider an offer of the 
presidency, and to learn my views in regard to the con- 
duct of this high office. I shall never forget the excitement 
of that moment. The college had stumbled on for many 
months without a head, and we of the faculty were await- 
ing meekly the appointment of some great man who had 
proved elsewhere his capacity to serve his superiors and 
govern his inferiors. That evening in June I was engaged 
in the humble task of correcting examination papers, when 
the ambassador, an eminent manufacturer from a distant 
city, was ushered into my study. Though hitherto en- 
tirely unexpectant of such an approach, I immediately 
divined the purpose of the visit, and schooled myself into 
a pose of thoughtful judiciousness. I was diffident at 
once and firm, admitting my appreciation of the hinted 
honor but avowing certain fixed principles which might 
compromise me in the minds of practical men. And so I 
dismissed my guest with an engagement to send to the 
board in writing a fuller statement of my views of educa- 
tion. Had I read the July Unpoputar, I should have 
said less of tinkering with the curriculum and more of 
raising money. I even recollected, when the hour came 
to talk the matter over with my wife, that I had not once 
mentioned my own salary. This omission, I dare say, 
argued in the ambassador’s understanding a certain vision- 
ary idealism on my part ill-suited to deal with the gross 
realities of life. I assume this from the rather caustic ob- 
servation of my wife, that the ability to raise money, like 
charity, begins at home. 

But I am not concerned here to discuss my interview 
with the emissary of power or with the partner of my 
poverty. My business is with the memorandum drawn 
up in consultation with my conscience in the privacy of 
my study, and sent to the trustees. Apparently, these 
lords of destiny were students of Montesquieu, besides 
being practical men, and disapproved of my tendency to 
mix the functions of the legislature and the executive; 
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certainly, they passed me by when the actual selection was 
made. The memorandum they seem to have regarded as 
so valuable that it ought to be returned to me for safe- 
keeping. It is now in my desk, and I am thinking of having 
it framed as an heirloom for my son. Meanwhile I am vain 
enough to believe that the substance of it will not be un- 
interesting to that considerable body of readers of the 
Unpoputar who are directly or indirectly concerned with 
academic questions. 

I am a reformer 4 outrance. Moreover I am convinced 
that the changes involved in my project of reform would 
have been welcome to the majority of college professors. 
This is not a mere fancy on my part. Amid my various 
activities I have always made it my business to attend 
the meetings of the several associations with which I am 
naturally affiliated; and on these occasions, to my shame 
be it spoken, yet to my profit also, I have spent more time 
in listening to the flow of academic scandal and gathering 
the professional opinions of my colleagues than in hearken- 
ing to their learned disquisitions. 

I have made myself a specialist in these things, andspeak 
by the card when I say that I have found a peculiar con- 
dition existing East and West, more acute in the State 
universities but by no means confined to them. Every- 
where you will find the better men of the faculty enter- 
taining certain notions of education, sometimes clearly 
formulated, oftener vaguely felt, which they are balked 
from carrying into effect by the collective resistance of 
the students. The opposition works in this way. The 
reforms desired by the faculty repel the student for two 
reasons; in the first place they would demand a more 
strenuous use of the young man’s brains than he deems 
salutary for his general well-being or consistent with his 
more important activities; and in the second place to his 
philosophical understanding they appear to be reaction- 
ary and contrary to the great tide of “progress” sweeping 
over the world. He shows his disfavor by avoiding the 
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courses which do not meet with his approbation, and so 
leaving the unassimilable professor to starve in an in- 
tellectual vacuum, and he shows it even more potently by 
choosing for his alma mater, as he chooses to call it, the 
institution which promises a degree on his own terms — 
for in education the laws of nature are reversed, there alone 
offspring being permitted to choose their mother. 

The place of the actual parents in the flesh is clear, but 
a bit ignoble. They simply stand aside and leave the 
boy to choose for himself. Sometimes this happens be- 
cause they have no conviction of their own; sometimes 
they are overborne by the ruling dogma of the day, that 
the son, as a later creation of time, must be wiser than 
his parent. In the latter case they may suffer the pangs 
of an outraged conscience; but they yield. So, for in- 
stance, it befell a certain staid and conservative citizen 
of Chicago, who chances to be of my acquaintance. The 
opinionative heir of this gentleman, it seems, having risen 
to the grade of Junior in his college, was discontented with 
one of his courses, and went to the dean to have it changed. 
The dean, being burdened with an unusual remnant of 
principle, demanded that the student should first obtain 
the written consent of his father. This he did; and later 
I heard the obedient sire lamenting that the abandoned 
course was the only one in the boy’s curriculum which was 
not conducted by an avowed socialist. He would have 
acted in the same way if the rejected study had been 
the only one to require the use of books — for is not the 
child father of the man? So much for the influence of the 
home. There are exceptions, of course, to this procedure; 
but it is the very force of the quantitative system that 
exceptions have little weight. 

The next step is to the trustees. These dignitaries 
stand in loco parentis, and act accordingly. It is their 
business, through the agency of their servant, the presi- 
dent, to install and support a curriculum which will mag- 
nify the college by attracting students; and, having ac- 
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complished this end, they are bound further to employ 
any increase of available funds in adding new chairs and 
new machinery, instead of raising the quality of what is 
already on hand. And so, in the battle between in- 
structors and instructed, the latter carry off the palm. 
Being lords of their own destiny, they are the real masters 
also of our much-lauded educational system. 

Now there is a deep principle involved in all these 
things — the everlasting conflict between quality and 
quantity. The members of the faculty who have any 
perception of what education means, even many of those 
who might be supposed to stand with the debasers, are 
concerned with the results of their work on the group of 
individuals under their hands; they naturally look to 
quality as their standard. But the president and trustees, 
who think of the students in the mass and as products of 
their “‘plant,” are strongly drawn to a quantitative stand- 
ard; and their occasional resistance to this temptation — 
as here and there they do professedly resist — is under- 
mined by the surrounding atmosphere of megalomania, 
our American vice. The most famous building is the 
tallest, the best book is the most widely read, the proudest 
city is the most populous, the truest government is the 
most democratic, the worthiest college is the largest. My 
reform would be to stand firmly with the wiser members 
of the faculty on the basis of quality, — which may sound 
metaphysical in some ears, but is really so practical as to 
have lost me the high and select society of the Doges of 
education. 

First of all, by striking at the principle of quantity, I 
would bank the fires of the vast engine whose grinding and 
clattering concatenation of wheels and bands is crushing 
the life of its supposed masters. Wherever, indeed, two 
or three professors are gathered together, there you are 
likely to hear them groaning over their slavish state. 
Their afternoons are given up to committees, their even- 
ings to the writing of voluminous reports, their mornings 
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to interviews with delinquent or bewildered students. 
They are such martyrs to duty, so mindful of their great 
taskmaster’s eye, that they serve and suffer and wait; 
conscience hath made cowards of them all. Yet not all; 
for it must be admitted that some victims of the machine, 
even some of those who grumble the loudest, would be in 
worse plight if they were relieved of its tyranny, and were 
judged as scholars. These are the men who ought to be 
foremen in a factory rather than teachers of youth, who 
find in the large drafts on their time a plausible excuse for 
sluggish brains and a deep-ingrained aversion to books. 
They are of the same sort as the deluded candidate in 
divinity who thought himself called to leave the plow and 
ascend the pulpit, and was deterred from a disastrous 
career by the cynical assurance of one of his examiners, 
to the effect that the letters P. C. constantly flaming in 
the sky before his vision meant Plant Corn, and not 
Preach Christ. And there are those also to whom these 
tasks are a positive advantage. These are the politicians 
at heart and “practical” men of the Rooseveltian stamp. 
Everywhere you will see them clambering from committee 
to committee, up to one of the innumerable deanships 
where no one is cruel enough to expect scholarship to inter- 
fere with the engrossing labor of keeping records and 
soothing irate parents, and from whence an addition to 
their salary of some five hundred dollars enables them to 
look down on those who still devote their spare moments 
to study and the pretence of making others study. 

But there are others, and these not a few, to whom the 
care of this machinery is a hateful hardship. And they 
are the real scholars and teachers who ought to be giving 
tone to the college, but are cramped and frustrated in their 
ambitions, and diverted from their proper activities. I 
could, for instance, name a teacher of literature in one of 
our large universities who is capable of producing books 
which would bring honor not to his own institution alone 
but to the whole country, whose genius — the word is 
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not too strong — is recognized as fully by his taskmaster 
as by editors and publishers, yet because he has available 
executive talent, this great scholar and writer is so ground 
down by the endless details of managing a department 
that he can do no more than throw out pieces of ephemeral 
criticism in the intervals of his steady employment. I 
know another man, who ranks among the ablest experts 
of the world in his subject, if he is not quite the ablest, yet 
is. prevented by petty executive tasks and the necessity 
of producing journalistic potboilers from accomplishing 
the sort of constructive work which far inferior men are 
permitted to do in foreign universities. But there is no 
need to multiply examples; the facts are known to all. 
Now the remedy for this exasperating condition is as 
clear as it is simple. All that is required is to let it be 
known that the college exists for the benefit of those 
students who have any business there. Set a certain 
standard of education and conduct, and let the failure to 
comply with this standard eliminate the delinquents 
automatically. It is amazing how much of the committee 
work and executive business generally is directly concerned 
with the fostering care of students who are wasting their 
own time and their fathers’ money by a perverse or 
snobbish desire to get the accessory advantages of a col- 
lege life. They raise the quantity and lower the quality 
of education; each one of them clings about some pro- 
fessor’s neck like the Old Man of the Sea. And in some 
cases they are a humiliation as well as a nuisance. Horrid, 
and true, stories are current. In one place the son of a 
Congressman bulked so large quantitatively to his college 
that the president telephoned to an instructor, young and 
presumably amenable to reason, to let the lad down easily 
in his examinations. In another place a knowing youth, 
who was the instrument of drawing a number of other 
students to the institution, objected so vigorously to a 
certain disciplinary rule that it was necessary for the 
president to hold long consultations with the committee 
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appointed to enforce the rule, and finally to expel from 
the committee all the refractory sticklers for consistency. 
I know of other incidents of the kind, which it is not 
permissible for me to mention. Any college president with 
three vertebrae in his spine could end this ignominy — 
or embrace another career. 

And the simple expedient of a fixed standard and au- 
tomatic elimination, while disburdening the faculty of 
much executive work, would have a further beneficial 
effect. By putting a stop to unwholesome expansion it 
would leave the funds of the college free for strengthening 
the departments already existent, for raising salaries, and 
diminishing the burden of teaching. This last burden, in 
some places, particularly in institutions where the poorer 
men are compelled to duplicate their work in a coeduca- 
tional ally, is shamefully heavy. 

Another long step towards the elimination of machinery 
would be to simplify the curriculum by establishing it 
once for all on the law of quality. The enormous range 
of subjects taught in our colleges and the constant shifting 
of requirements — I am talking now of the undergraduate 
field alone — mean endless details of management and the 
adjustment of infinite intricacies. Now this extra work 
for the faculty might be abolished by the straightforward 
and wholesome expedient of selecting the studies which 
really possess the quality of educating and prescribing 
these for one and all alike. With this requirement as the 
centre of their curriculum the students might safely be 
left to their own devices in electing from the few out- 
standing and eccentric courses. And such a reform would 
be beneficial in itself as well as saving in labor. Indeed, 
there are signs everywhere of a revulsion from the hap- 
hazard idea of the equalitarian value of studies; nor will 
you find many men of experience to-day who would avow 
the old quantitative notion that the utility of a course is 
measured entirely by the amount of work it demands. 
After all we are bound to believe that a boy would get 
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more profit from studying, let us say, French than Choc- 
taw, even though the latter may be extremely difficult. 
The quality of a study must be considered as well as the 
brain work it requires. And we are bound also to ac- 
knowledge that there is some importance in the relation 
of a boy’s studies one to another. Even the most elective 
of our colleges would now scarcely tolerate such a hetero- 
geneous combination as was exemplified to me some years 
ago by a sophomore, the son of an eminent editor, who 
was taking Sanskrit, though he had stopped at the ele- 
ments of Greek and Latin; Romance philology, though 
he could barely read French; Geology, though he had no 
foundation of scientific training in mathematics and 
physics; and Fine Arts, though he knew no history. Asa 
modification of the elective chaos we have pretty generally 
adopted the so-called group system. This is no doubt a 
step in the right direction; but it stops half way, and, 
like most half-way measures, merely slurs over the evils 
it seeks to escape, while adding new difficulties of its own. 
As for the faculty, their burden, if anything, is increased 
by this group system. On them falls the duty of guiding 
the student in his choice, and correlating his courses in 
accordance with rules that are as complicated as they are 
often absurd. The result is a succession of interviews 
between the student and his adviser, varied by ceaseless 
consultations among the chairmen of different depart- 
ments. And to the student, the group system often means 
that an initial error in his choice entails a combination of 
courses which neither satisfies his taste nor meets any 
need of human nature. Nor is this the worst. I know 
for a fact that in Harvard certainly, and probably in other 
universities, the construction of the groups has unwittingly 
been made such that it is extremely difficult for a student 
to obtain honors in the humanities. 

These complications and the growing sense that the old 
required studies resulted in a kind of culture and intel- 
lectual discipline which boys utterly fail now to take with 
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them from college, are driving the thoughtful numbers of 
our faculties more and more to reflect, timidly as yet, on 
the relief to themselves and on the benefit to students 


that would accrue from a thorough reform. Not long 


since a scholar of some repute gave a lecture in my college 


which was nothing less than an unmitigated plea for the 
restoration of the classics to their old place of preéminence. 
I was surprised after the lecture to hear the dean of our 


engineering school compliment the visitor and avow his 


complete accord with everything said. It is true, I must 


admit, that this same engineer has repeatedly in faculty 
meetings opposed measures which looked to just the reform 
he was now commending. But his opposition is easily 


explained by habit and the stress of immediate interests; 


his commendation was one sure indication among many 
of the turning of the tide. Here again the real difficulty is 
with the students and the trustees who lag behind those 


who have direct experience of the facts of education. A 


college president who could read the signs of the times and 


stood squarely on his feet, might make for himself a name 
of renown. Some one — not I, alas — will take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity as was presented to Presi- 


dent Meiklejohn of Amherst, and is slipping through his 


nerveless fingers. 


And the reform will not stop with simplifying the 
curriculum as a whole. As matters now are, the quanti- 
tative craze has insinuated itself into the separate depart- 


ments, and brought into them — some of them at least — 
the same sort of complications as those that prevail in 
the institution at large. Take, for instance, the English 
department of one of our greater universities, and what 
will you see? You will probably find everything there 
directed to the manipulation of machinery. The individ- 
ual teacher and the individual course is of minor im- 
portance in comparison with the need of adjusting and 
regulating the courses in relation to one another so that 
they will work smoothly together and the whole field of 
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English literature may be covered with nice balance. The 
whims and interests of all sorts of students must be pro- 
vided for, in order that no one may be driven elsewhere. 


It is all quantity, rather than quality. I do not say that 


the machine itself is not well contrived and well man- 


aged — it is, on the contrary, made to run so adroitly 
in all its intricate adjustments that the instructors and 


most of the professors have little time or strength for 


anything but the attention to straps and wheels and oil- 


cans. It grinds so unerringly that a steady stream of 
young machinists is turned out, trained to the same tasks 
as their masters and with little thought of English as a 


living force. Nor does the evil end with the benumbing 


effect on the minds of those set to watch the whirring of 


the wheels; the system works automatically to exclude 
all but those who are fitted to its exigencies. When it 
devolves upon the heads of the department to choose a 


new teacher, they are compelled in the nature of things 


to look for a man who will fill a certain vacancy, and act, 


not as an individual scholar, but as a component member 
of a complicated organization. They may, of course, get 
a man strong in himself; they are more likely to get an 


efficient mediocrity. There you are. It would be per- 
fectly possible to bring together into the English depart- 


ment of any one of our greater universities a group of 
men of high distinction as scholars and teachers, a com- 
pany who, with liberty and the encouragement of sym- 


pathetic association, would raise the institution to a place 
of honor in the world. The material is here; the men 
could be named who are languishing in isolation. Yet 
there is not, I believe, an English department in one of 
our major universities that is not crowded with efficient 
mediocrities. 

And here again the reform is so simple. Appoint men 
for their distinction rather than for their adaptability. 
Give them not too many courses, and let the subjects of 
these be of their own choosing; then just leave them to 
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themselves. The important parts of the field, depend 
upon it, will be occupied by automatic adjustment, and 
there will be no harm, there may even be considerable ad- 
vantage, if two or more men are lecturing on the same 
topic. Bestow honor on the man who proves himself in 
his own way, though he takes no interest in the machinery 
of the department; and let students come for what there 
is, instead of arranging things for every sort of student. 
You may say that I am assuming in the heads of the de- 
partment the ability to recognize distinction when they 
see it. The assumption may be large, but I am convinced 
that the knowledge would be forthcoming, in most places, 
if it were not blocked by the dominance of quantitative 
standards. 

Perhaps I have said enough to explain why I am still 
a Helot of the recitation halls, but there are other things 
I would have done for my brother slaves. For instance, 
this: Having released them from the machinery of educa- 
tion, I would have tried to create about them that atmos- 
phere of quiet liberty in which they might educate them- 
selves and then educate others. There is a good deal of 
nonsense talked to-day about what we are pleased to call 
Lehrfreiheit, a word ominous in its very origin. We are 
morbidly sensitive in matters where such freedom is in 
little danger and may even be carried to pernicious excess, 
while we are paradoxically obtuse to the real need of the 
hour. Let a man be called to account by the trustees 
for uttering any kind of febrile folly on the basic institu- 
tions of society, and all his colleagues are up in arms, as 
if the propagation of perversities were a privilege to be 
fought for. The professors of the country organize them- 
selves into a trade union to protect such wild-eyed zealots 
from the just consequences of their indiscretion, and men 
who might be accomplishing something in the field of 
scholarship are deputed to investigate the government of 
the institution and to prepare detailed reports. But in 
the way of daily routine a college will enslave its faculty 
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to crushing and unnecessary tasks, humiliate them by dis- 
honorable expectations, and exhaust them by obligations 
in the classroom, and against these depredations on their 
proper liberty no word said. I would probably then, if I had 
such a gentleman as Mr. Nearing in my faculty, have left 
him undisturbed, for the sake of peace and harmony; but I 
would see that his chances of doing mischief were not en- 
larged, and I would make an effort not to multiply his kind 
when new appointments were made. I have a strong con- 
viction that men do not send their sons to college to have 
unsettling views spread before them; the young need above 
all things to be indoctrinated into the tried wisdom of the 
world, not into the personal opinions of the discontented 
and undisciplined innovators. I should make little ac- 
count of the liberty to utter strange doctrines, but I should 
do all in my power that the true teachers might have 
time and freedom for self-development and growth in in- 
fluence. 

This freedom would mean among other things that pro- 
motion should not depend on the number of pages a man 
put into type. It is well enough to write if one has any- 
thing to say, and the greatest scholars are likely to be 
producers; but the present mania for production, fostered 
in many colleges by the obligation of handing in lists of 
everything printed during the year, has resulted in various 
nuisances, of which the glorification of the text-book is 
one of the most notorious. I remember a good many 
years ago being conducted through the stack room of the 
library of a great eastern university, and taking down a 
certain elementary text-book from one of the shelves. It 
was the sort of thing to which no German professor — 
though the exaltation of originality and production at 
any cost was borrowed from the worst feature of the 
German system — would have put his name, the journey- 
man job of a teacher in a preparatory school; yet, as I 
observed to my cicerone, the compiler of the book had 
the next year received a high appointment in this uni- 
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versity. If I should be tyrannical in anything, it would 
be in the matter of these cursed text-books, half of which, 
as a matter of fact, have no other aim than to oust some 
better work from the market, for the advancement of the 
author in rank or, more excusably perhaps, for the ex- 
pansion of his insufficient income. The college professor 
who publishes a text-book often falls into sin, and he 
would be a benefactor who should deliver the feeble from 
this temptation. 

And last, having freed my family from the terror of 
their taskmaster’s eye painted over their desks like the 
orb of Jehovah in the old Puritan churches, and having 
thereby, I think, given an opportunity for really desirable 
production, I would liberate them from a despotism in 
their own midst. The measure of my boldness is given 
when I announce that [ would shut the mouths and vacate 
the chairs of the professor of pedagogy and all his satel- 
lites. No, I would not do that, for my own soul’s sake; 
but when that estimable confounder of counsel had passed 
to the realm where the Lord himself judges, I would 
relegate his chair to the museum of curious antiquities, 
to be exhibited beside the buildings of the lake-dwellers 
and the implements of the stone age. Here is an extraor- 
dinary fact. Of the innumerable college men with whom 
I have talked, not one has ever expressed anything but 
contempt of the department of pedagogy as an educa- 
tional futility, and abhorrence of it as a meddling nui- 
sance. Yet in many of our state universities, even in 
some endowed institutions, the professional pedagogue is 
feared as one of the powers behind the throne. This is 
due to the tyranny of school boards and town councils 
acting through regents and president. Thus in one 
State where I am acquainted, no man or woman is 
licensed to teach in a high school who has not pursued 
three years of pedagogical studies; and this absurdity, in 
greater or less measure, prevails elsewhere. Now the 
student in these courses loses precious time which he might 
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devote to learning the subjects he is likely to teach, and, 
as a recompense, of the method of teaching learns nothing 
at all which has even the most remote utility. That is 
a broad statement, but it needs no proof among college 
men. The pedagogical department, when the flummery 
of words is stript away, is not a place for teaching any- 
thing that anybody knows; it is mainly a machine for 
recording jobs and getting men into them, and it sys- 
tematically lowers the tone of whatever it touches. It is 
suffered because it draws prospective teachers, who would 
fear to stand on their merits as men and scholars; it is 
the last and one of the most noxious of the evils flowing 
from our quantitative standard. This huge and wriggling 
arm of the school octopus, reaching up to the college and 
sucking it steadily downwards, I would hack at with every 
sharp instrument in my grasp; and if I should succeed in 
cutting it off, the schools themselves, being forced then 
to follow the higher institution instead of trying to lead, 
would be benefited as much as the college. 

These are the reforms I proposed for the mutual profit 
of instructors and instructed in my college, which, after 
all, is in far better state than many of its sister institu- 
tions. The very mention of such radical measures cost 
me my promotion. 





EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY 
I. DEFINITIONS AND CRITICISMS 


HE Nineteenth Century has been called “the cen- 
tury of Democracy.” At its beginning the world 
claimed but two republics — one in Europe and one in 
America. At its close our entire hemisphere, so far as 
independent, consisted of republics. The Twentieth 
Century has added still more. Every Continent, including 
Asia and Africa, now has its republic, and of the world’s 
forty-six full sovereignties a clear majority, twenty-four, 
are now republican in form. Even countries like Japan,! 
which are farthest from democratic in their forms of gov- 
ernment, have recently displayed what appear to the 
privileged classes alarming tendencies toward democracy. 
So the superficial democrat scans the political horizon 
and smugly congratulates himself on the well nigh univer- 
sal triumph of his cause. 

But the same great seer who gave currency to the prov- 
erb (whose expression, by the way, contradicts its mean- 
ing) “‘all that glisters is not gold” also embodied a pro- 
foundly philosophical thought in the query “What’s in 
a name?” And there is much political truth in the lines 
of another poet, 


For forms of government let fools contest; 
What e’er is best administered, is best. 


What is Democracy? 


If we are actually to measure the achievements of 
democracy, we must not be misled by names or forms: we 
must probe deep for realities. It is not enough that a 


1 Witness the popular uprising over the naval scandals; the consequent over- 
throw of the powerful Satsuma clan as represented by the Cabinet of Count 
Yamamota; and the successful movement against the monopoly hitherto en- 
joyed by government institutions of learning. See Miyakawa in Bulletin of 
Comparative Law Bureau, VII, 75 et seq. 
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government may call itself “republican” or ‘“‘dem- 
ocratic;” or that it has a written constitution, a president 
and a legislature. It might have all these, and still be an 
odious despotism. Who will say that Britain? is less 
“democratic” than Portugal, or that Norway even, with 
her king, is not more of a democracy than Nicaragua? 
Democracy is not merely a name nor a form; ideally at 
least, it is also a condition. And a prime element of that 
condition is the recognition and enforcement of the rights 
of the common people. A republic may tyrannize over 
the minority, and a despotism may regard their rights. 


Misconceptions of Democracy 


Now it is just here that a common misconception of 
democracy arises. 

It is supposed, says Lowell, to reduce all mankind to a 
dead level of mediocrity in character and culture, to vulgarize 
men’s conceptions of life and therefore their code of morals, 
manners and conduct — to endanger the rights of property and 
possession. 


This misconception I believe to be largely due to the 
misuse of the term “ equality.”” The watchwords of the 
French Revolutionists were “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.”” Years previously the American Declaration of 
Independence had proclaimed that “all men are created 
free and equal.” * But the word “equal,” as here used, 
has a history which it is well to follow up if we would 
interpret it aright. Sir Henry Maine thought it derived 
from French sources. 


The American lawyers of the time, and particularly those 
of Virginia, he observes,* appear to have possessed a stock of 


1 The British Constitution, under whatever disguises of prudence or decorum 
is essentially democratic. England, indeed, may be called a monarchy with 
democratic tendencies, the United States a democracy with conservative in- 
stincts. Lowell, Democracy, p. 14. 

2 In the original draft of the Declaration, now preserved in the State Depart- 
ment, the words appear to have been first written “equal and independent” — 
a phrase taken from Locke’s Treatise on Government, the political Bible of the 
English Whigs. 

® Ancient Law, (London, 1861) 95. 
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knowledge which differed chiefly from that of their English 
contemporaries by including much which could only have been 
derived from the legal literature of continental Europe. A very 
few glances at the writings of Jefferson will show how strongly 
his mind was affected by the semi-juridical, semi-popular opin- 
ions which were fashionable in France; and we cannot doubt 
that it was sympathy with the peculiar ideas of the French 
jurists which led him and the other colonial lawyers who guided 
the course of events in America to join the specially French 
assumption that “all men are born equal” with the assumption, 
more familiar to Englishmen, that “all men are born free,” 
in the very first lines of their Declaration of Independ- 


ence. 


Foremost among these “‘ French jurists” whom Jefferson 
and his associates may be supposed to have studied was 
Montesquieu,! and the word “equality” for him evidently 
had no social signification. It meant rather equality of 
service to the country: that every one was held to the 
same amount of public duty, according to his means, and 


that every one was entitled to the same opportunities of 


taking part in the government.’ 
But for the original use of the term we must go far be- 


hind Montesquieu. 


There cannot, I conceive, says Maine,*? be any question 
that to the assumption of a Law Natural we owe the doctrine 
of the fundamental equality of human beings. That “all men 


are equal” is one of a large number of legal propositions which 
in progress of time, have become political. The Roman juris- 


1'The author most frequently quoted in the Federal Constitution, in The 
Federalist, and in the debates in the State Conventions was Montesquieu. 
His Esprit des Lois, which appeared about the middle of the century, was an 
epoch-making work. Paul Janet, in his Histoire de la Science Politique, says 
that it was beyond all doubt the greatest book of the eighteenth century. Burke 
called the author the greatest genius who had enlightened that age. These 
opinions were fully shared by the statesmen of the Revolution. Montesquieu is 
referred to by them as the oracle to be always consulted and cited. Like Vol- 
taire, they regarded the Esprit des Lois as the code de la raison et de la liberié. 
They found it profitable for reproof, for doctrine, and for correction. Read 
the discussions in the Federal Convention and you encounter the thoughts and 


formulas of Montesquieu at every step. Brantly, Influence of European Spec- 
ulation in the Formation of the Federal Constituiton, Southern Law Review, VI, 


359, 360. 1 
* Godkin, Some Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 31, 32. 


* Ancient Law, 92, 93. 
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consults of the Antonine era lay down that “omnes homines 
natura aequales sunt,” but in their eyes this is strictly a juridical 
axiom. They intend to affirm that, under the hypothetical Law 
of Nature, and in so far as positive law approximates to it, the 
arbitrary distinctions which the (old) Roman Civil Law main- 
tained between classes of persons, cease to have a legal existence. 


In its origin, then, this conception of “‘equality”’ was a 


legal conception, and it has been carried forward into the 
Anglo-American legal system, where it finds expression 
in the maxim “equality is equity.”” So the motto of one 
of the American Commonwealths (Nebraska) is “equality 
before the law.” And such, it seems, was the significance 
attached to the term “equality” at the time, and among 
the framers, of the famous Declaration. 


The state of the world in the eighteenth century, says 
Godkin,! warrants the belief that what men meant by equality 
at that time was equality of burdens, the abolition of all exemp- 


tions from the common liabilities and of all privileges in running 


the race of life. This was really the kind of equality of which 
both the American and the French Revolutions were the ex- 
pression in the beginning. I conclude this from the readiness in 


both, at the outset, to follow and obey men of mark; the rec- 
ognition of the wider range of experience which education and 


property give one or may give him, and his generally greater 
fitness to lead in politics, which prevailed at that time. This 
was a characteristic in particular of the American Revolution. 


Now it is evident that the “equality” here meant is very 
different from the conception which would level all in- 
dividuals in all respects, and which occasionally finds 
utterance in the loose expression “‘one man is as good as 
another.” 2 This is merely a vulgar misconception. For 
nothing is more obvious than inequalities among men — 
inequalities not alone of wealth and station and other 
artificial conditions, but not less marked in respect to 
natural endowment as regards physical vigor, intellectual 


1 Some Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 30, 31. 
* Theodore Parker said that “Democracy meant not, ‘I’m as good as you are,” 


but ‘ You’re as good as I am.’” 
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equipment and moral fibre. He who asserts or demands 


equality in these particulars, defies the facts of exist- 


ence. 
But equality of legal right is not only practicable — 
it is essential to any system of administering legal justice. 


So equality of opportunity is a prime condition of social 


and economic justice. And it is equality in these senses 


that historic democracy stands for. Napoleon said that 
the French Revolution meant “‘la carriére ouverte aux ta- 
lents — the open path for capacity;” and the poet Lowell 


paraphrased this by calling democracy “that form of 


society, no matter what its political classification, in 
which every man had a chance and knew it.”’ 
Rational democracy does not concern itself with chimer- 


ical schemes for the equal distribution of property (which 
if accomplished would scarcely last a day), nor for an 


artificial and forced levelling of social classes. Democ- 
racy’s goal is attained when the humblest individual is 
assured, in the legal forum, the enforcement of all his 


rights, and, in the domain of commerce and industry, a 


fair field and no favors. Aside from some such episodes 


as Venice, Spain and the Spanish-American republics 
have seen, this is the historic position of democracy, ac- 


cording to which it has a right to be judged by its 
critics, and from which its adherents will do well not to 


depart. 


Instruments of Democracy 


From this all too hasty analysis of the fundamentals of 


democracy — what it is and what it is not — we may turn 


now to its instruments, or the means by which democracy 
acts and becomes effective. Among these we may include 
public opinion, free speech and a free press. But the 


ordinary medium through which democracy speaks is the 
ballot — the visible exercise of the right of suffrage. It 


would be difficult to conceive of democracy without this 
instrument: for it is the one effective means of expressing 
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the popular will. Hence the long struggle — far from 


ended yet — to secure the ballot. 


When we recall the strife and agitation for a wider 
franchise that almost filled the political history of the 
Nineteenth Century, we may well wonder that the ballot 


is not more highly appreciated than today it seems to be. 


In the British Isles, notable epochs are marked success- 
ively by Catholic Emancipation, the great Reform Bill of 
1832, and the lesser reform bills of 1867 and 1884. In 
America the century which began with a limited electorate 


under a property qualification, ended with practically 


universal manhood suffrage, theoretically at least extended 
to former slaves. And each of these advances in both 
countries followed long and violent agitation, marked in 


some instances by civil war. Both countries, again, are 


in the midst of a movement for a still farther extension of 


the franchise, and though in this instance the demand 
emanates from the gentler sex, the strife and acrimony 
which have characterized previous agitations are not 


entirely wanting. Surely a privilege purchased at such a 


cost ought to be prized. The laboring man when he casts 


his ballot may well be reminded that all the political 
forces of his country were mainly occupied for a 
hundred years in making that act possible. What a 


responsibility the fact imposes! What a humiliating 


spectacle, when this hard won privilege is bartered away 
for petty gain! The possession of the franchise ought to 
be, as its name implies, the cherished badge of a freeman. 
It is the summons of its possessor to share in the great 


work of upholding and upbuilding the commonwealth, 


and it constitutes him an active partner in that great 


enterprise we call the state. 
It would seem that a general appreciation of these 


facts ought inevitably to raise the standards of the elec- 
torate. But such an appreciation comes mainly from a 


knowledge of history, and that implies education. The 
ignorant voter is not apt to value the franchise: for he 
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is usually unaware either of its cost or of its real im- 


portance. 

But lack of appreciation springs not from ignorance 
alone; it is also a result of cheapening the suffrage. Here 
as elsewhere familiarity breeds contempt. As Lowell 
puts it: ““‘What men most prize is a privilege, even if it 
be that of chief mourner at a funeral.”” When the fran- 
chise need no longer be sought for — when restrictions 
upon its exercise are no longer imposed — when anyone 
can vote if he wants to — it ceases to be a privilege, and 
many individual voters begin to feel that it is not worth 
the effort of going to the polls, or that the effect of their 
ballots upon the general result would be too insignificant 
to justify casting them. Hence the large “stay-at-home 
vote” in any community, the indifference toward political 
affairs on the part of a by no means insignificant group of 
intelligent voters, and the futile attempts to remedy the 
evil by fining or taxing absentees from the polls. 


Suffrage Qualifications 


It is evident that some safeguards are necessary in order 
to preserve the dignity and distinction of the franchise. 
Some test must be imposed, if for no other reason, to make 
the exercise of the privilege appear worth while; and here 
again we encounter education. The tests of birth, prop- 
erty and religious affiliation, have all been discarded, as 
undemocratic if not otherwise unsatisfactory. But an 
educational test is not undemocratic where the state pro- 
vides free public schools. Nothing, indeed, is more dem- 
ocratic than such a test: for in it we find equality of 
opportunity. Under a free school system the poorest and 
humblest child has an equal chance with the most favored, 
and if the former falls behind, it is usually because of 
natural deficiences which law cannot supply. Hence it is 
entirely in accord with democratic principles to exclude 
from the electorate those who, for one reason or another, 
fail to take advantage of the state’s offer of free education. 
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Thus the public school becomes the nursery of the state, 
and education the hand-maid of democracy. But what 
amount of it shall be required of the elector? Most states 
(and they are, alas, too few) which impose an educational 
test at all, are satisfied with a requirement that the voter 
shall be able to read and write the language of the country. 
This is indeed something, and in a community of illiterates 
might be considerable. But surely it is making an in- 
significant use of the public school system to require no 
more than its beginners know, to constitute one a voter. 
The public school, as at once the product and feeder of 
the state, should be utilized to its fullest extent in order 
to train its pupils not merely for success in private affairs 
(which would not justify the charge upon public revenues) 
but for intelligent exercise of the franchise. Even the 
elementary school can teach some outline of history, the 
grammar school can give the rudiments of political econ- 
omy and the outlines of government, and the high school 
can at least arouse some interest in political science, and, 
possibly, constitutional and administrative law. The 
education which the state most needs is a civic education, 
and here we find the first essential to an efficient democ- 
racy. Unlike a monarchy or an aristocracy, the dem- 
ocratic state cannot rise above the level of the masses of 
its voters. How important is it, then, that they upon 
whom democratic progress depends, should be specially 
fitted for the task! 

In America there has long been a vague recognition of 
this need, to which we no doubt owe the beginnings of our 
public school system. But the rising spirit of commercial- 
ism has, I fear, diverted the public school from its normal 
purpose: for today the effort seems to be to turn out wage 
earners rather than intelligent voters. Moreover we have 
placed the cart before the horse, and instead of making 
the school a gateway to the electorate, we have admitted 
thereto the illiterate as well as the educated, and have 
used the schools in a vain attempt to repair the conse- 
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quences. It is time for us to reverse this process. Our 
schools must prepare for citizenship, and we must recruit 
our voters from the schools. It is a hopelessly remote ideal 
that every applicant for electoral registration should pre- 
sent a certificate showing that he has completed a course 
in the civic studies, or should undergo an examination 
therein. But we should at least abandon once for all 
the crude notion that the franchise is a cheap favor to be 
distributed, like alms, indiscriminately. We should awake 
to a realizing sense of the dignity and importance of the 
electoral privilege, and the folly of entrusting it to the 
ignorant and unfit. 


The Waste of Democratic Energy 


Given an intelligent electorate, ready to meet and 
grapple with the great questions which confront every 
state, the next problem is to set it efficiently at work, in 
order to achieve and maintain the ideals for which, as 
we have seen, democracy stands. And here again the 
political trend in America has led us astray. In a well- 
meant but misdirected effort to establish the rule of the 
people, we have loaded them with unnecessary burdens, 
and absorbed their energies in disposing of petty details. 

The founders of the American republic fixed as their 
ideal “‘a government of laws, not of men”! this indeed 
was part of their inheritance from the English democrats 
of the Commonwealth period,’ and the government which 
they actually established, like the federal government of 
today, made elective only the legislative and highest 
executive offices. But at the same time they introduced 
in the more democratic communities the practice, which 
has since become all but universal,’ of popular ratification 
of constitutions. Thus was realized the ideal of governing 
through fundamental laws adopted by the people. 

1 Incorporated by John Adams into the first Massachusetts Constitution. 


2 See Harrington’s Oceana. 
3 Delaware is the only state which has never followed it. 
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But along with that movement came a tendency toward 
making all offices elective. This too has popularly been 
regarded as a democratic tendency, and such it was no 
doubt sincerely believed to be by its early supporters. 
But in reality popular election is no more of a democratic 
method of filling minor offices, than selection by rotation 
or by lot, which Montesquieu said was “natural to 
democracy.” And it is much less democratic than selec- 
tion by merit. For, bearing in mind that the test of 
democracy is equality of opportunity, it is not difficult 
to see that the last named method opens the door more 
evenly to the worthiest than does popular election. The 
latter results in the choice of the “‘best fellow”; the merit 
system invites all to compete for becoming the best 
public servant. 

But this truth had not been grasped by those who were 
reforming American state constitutions in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. They thought they were 
making state governments more democratic! by re- 
quiring the people to choose all officials; in reality they 
have diverted popular attention from the much more 
important work of solving governmental problems. For 
the interest of the electorate is mainly absorbed in the 
personality of candidates, and elections have come to 
resemble altogether too much a football game or a horse 
race, in which a few have a very direct pecuniary interest 
or personal participation, while the great mass look on 
with varying degrees of concern, but always exclusively 
centered on the competitors. Hence it is that the sub- 
mission of a constitution or an amendment or a proposition 
to vote bonds, or an abstract question of any kind, always 
draws a “lighter vote” than an election of officers; hence 
1“ Universal suffrage has in the United States sometimes been made the 
instrument of inconsiderate changes, under the notion of reform, and this from 
a misconception of the true meaning of popular government. One of these has 
been the substitution in many states of popular election for official selection in 
the choice of judges. The same system applied to military officers was the 


source of much evil during our civil war, and, I believe, had to be abandoned.” 
Lowell, Democracy, 33. 
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also the difference in the vote following what is called a 
‘close campaign,” 1. ¢. one in which the competition of 
candidates is keen and the result doubtful, and a “‘one 
sided contest,” where the sporting features of political 
management are not required. 

Now this preference of the electorate for strictly per- 
sonal contests — this interest in men rather than meas- 
ures — is not the fault of democracy. It is the result of a 
mistaken policy which has imposed upon the voters the 
stupendous and unachievable task of intelligently selecting 
every official, from petty constable up to President. 
This leaves no time or opportunity for other civic interests 
or duties: for popular attention is engrossed in the scramble 
for office. Worst of all, the work is badly done: for what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business; and with so 
many places to fill, it cannot be expected that the voters 
will always choose wisely. What can the average voter, 
though ever so well intentioned, learn of the real qualifica- 
tions of candidates for positions requiring expert knowl- 
edge, like that of city engineer, building inspector or 
health officer? These clearly are places to be filled by 
appointment or competent selection by some board; and 
if these, why not all other minor administrative positions? 
The voters would thus be relieved of a vast burden of de- 
tail for which they are unfitted, and encouraged to give 
more attention to the choice of such directing officials as 
President, governors and lawmakers, and to interest them- 
selves in the direct settlement of such public questions as 
are presented in the form of proposed laws. When this 
change has been accomplished, we may look for a more 
efficient democracy. 


II. Stcns or Promise 


Civil Service Reform 


‘Happily, signs are not wanting that such a change has 
already begun. Learning from the mother country (which 
in turn seems to have taken lessons from her crown colony 
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of India), America began, a generation ago, the reform of 
her federal civil service. The Act of Congress of 1883, in- 
troduced by a Democratic Senator (Pendleton) and signed 
by a Republican President (Hayes), initiated, under non- 
partisan auspices, a movement which, slowly but surely, and 
against great opposition, is permeating the federal service. 
That it will ultimately gain full control, no intelligent 
student of the recent history of that service can doubt. 

What is more urgent now is its introduction into the 
civil service of the separate states: for it is there that care- 
less and illogical methods of selecting minor officials are 
most widely prevalent, and must so remain until sup- 
planted by some more rational system. 


The ‘‘ Short Ballot” 


And just here becomes most serviceable what is pop- 
ularly known as the “short ballot” movement. The name 
is somewhat misleading: for the object is not so much the 
shortening of the ballot (though that is certainly desirable) 
as the reduction in the number of elective offices. But it 
strikes at the root of the evil above discussed. Like its 
complementary and auxiliary movement for civil service 
reform, the “short ballot” crusade has been strictly non- 
partisan. President Wilson was formerly at the head of 
the national “Short Ballot Association,” Ex-President 
Roosevelt has actively championed the reform, and the 
recent New York Republican State Platform, adopted 
only in August 1914, indorses it. 

Advocates of the “short ballot” propose to make elec- 
tive only the highest and most responsible offices, as in the 
Federal government. Carrying the principle to its logical 
conclusion, the states would elect only their governors, the 
counties their boards of commissioners or supervisors — 
like the county councils of England — and the cities and 
towns their councils or, as we shall presently see, their 
Commissions. The aim is to centre the electorate’s atten- 
tion upon the fundamental positions — those which really 
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determine governmental policies, thus not only obtaining 
better material, but locating responsibility. This, it will 
be seen, is concentrating the voter’s power, and making 
it more effective than it could possibly be while his atten- 
tion is scattered over a swarm of candidates. The plan 
is genuinely democratic. 

But offices that are not fundamental must likewise be 
provided for. The selection of their incumbents must not 
be left to the spoilsman. Hence the interdependence 
of the two movements above mentioned. Civil ser- 
vice reform cannot be realized until all minor and non- 
fundamental officials are selected according to the merit 
system; nor can the ballot safely be “‘shortened” without, 
at the same time, providing that those no longer appearing 
thereon shall be subject to the same merit system. 


“Commission Government” 


The “short ballot”? movement has already made sub- 
stantial progress in several states — notably in California, 
where minor state offices and many local positions have 
been made appointive. But its greatest success has been 
attained in the form of what would usually be regarded as 
a distinct movement, viz., “‘commission government.” 
Here again the phrase is something of a misnomer: for 
its real object is not mere government by commission: it 
is concentration at once of popular attention and official 
responsibility; and this, as we have seen, is the essence of 
the “short ballot” idea. 

Government by commission is not really new in Amer- 
ica; for the “‘selectmen” of the New England townships 
have been the governing body since early colonial times, 
while county commissioners and supervisors have held a 
corresponding place in the governments of the West 
and South. The new feature in “commission govern- 
ment” consists in making elective only the commission, 
and centering attention and responsibility there. It 
seems to have originated at Galveston, Texas, when that 
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city was in the throes of recovery from the disastrous 
effects of the tidal wave which overwhelmed it in 1go0o. 
That situation demanded an efficient city government: it 
was no time for petty partisanship and the rule of the 
spoilsman. The citizens of Galveston took as their model 
the business corporation (which the modern city really is) 
and placed their entire municipal affairs in the hands of a 
“commission.” They confined their effort to selecting it, 
and, having done so, left it to formulate policies and choose 
minor officials. As compared with systems prevailing 
in other American cities at the time, this was so obviously 
a common-sense arrangement that it was widely copied, 
and is now quite frequent throughout the country. It is 
doubtless a coincidence, but it is none the less interesting 
to note, that the International Settlement of Shanghai, 
China, has for years had “commission government,” with 
all essential officials in its “Municipal Council” chosen 
at the “rate payers’ meeting,” which appears like a re- 
production of the New England “‘town meeting.” To an 
American it seems curious, indeed, to find this venerable 
institution of his native land flourishing with such vigor 
in Asia! 

The movement for “commission government” has not 
stopped with cities, and we shall hear more of it elsewhere. 
In California it is practically in operation for counties. 
Governor Hodges of Kansas recommends its application 
to the state government. In Dayton, Ohio, as well as in 
South Carolina, a new and important departure has been 
made. There the commission is still elective, but its 
principal function is to select a “‘City Manager,” upon 
whom all administrative powers are conferred, and who 
is required to be an expert in municipal government, but 
like the German “‘ Burgomeister” is not necessarily chosen 
from residents of the city. This brings to its logical con- 
clusion the plan of centralizing authority and responsibil- 
ity, and placing both in the most competent hands. 
Probably the general adoption of this improvement will 
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bring us much nearer to the realization of an “‘efficient 
democracy.” 


Fewer Elections and Longer Terms 
The distractions of the modern voter arise not only 
from the multiplicity of elective offices, but also from the 
frequency of elections. In this respect America is not 


the sole offender: for in Great Britain two general par- 
liamentary elections within a year have not been unknown, 
and a Parliament rarely serves its full statutory term of 
seven years. Still the average American voter is called 
to the polls for some kind of an election once a year or 
oftener, and aside from ‘the item of expense (by no means 
inconsiderable) experience has shown that the voters will 
not, and in most cases cannot, take time enough away 
from private affairs to prepare themselves intelligently 
for such frequent exercise of the franchise. The interest 
lags, and other motives than patriotism must be appealed 
to in order to ‘‘get out the vote.” 

Now frequent elections are the result, in part of short 


terms of office, and in part of the complex nature of modern 
government, with its divisions of central, intermediate 
and local, and the supposed necessity of providing a 


separate selection for each, in order that each may receive 


sufficient attention from the voters. But such necessity 
would largely disappear with the reduction to the min- 
imum of elective officials: for then the choice of all (munic- 


ipal, state and federal) would not be too serious a task for 


one election. 

Terms of office have been gradually lengthened in 
recent years. Formerly governors and legislatures were 
chosen for a year only. Now but one state (Massachu- 


setts) adheres to this plan, while at least nine provide a 


four-year term for governor, one (New Jersey) three 
years, and the rest at least two. With the “recall,” now 
on the way, of some classes of public officials — let us hope 
not judges, — there would seem to be no valid reason for not 
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adopting the longest of these periods. If an official’s con- 
duct is unsatisfactory or improper, the length of his term 


offers no obstacle to the application of the “recall,” and 


even where that method is not available, impeachment is. 
Besides, longer terms ought to mean more care in selection. 


The Direct Primary and Preferential Voting 


The lengthening of terms and the synchronizing of 
elections will render less frequent those for the final choice. 
But there remains that recent arrival, the “Direct Pri- 
mary.” Undoubtedly this represents a great advance 


over the older system of nominations by caucus or con- 
vention, and has come to stay — in some form. Most of 
the objections to the Direct Primary, as it has actually 
worked, are based upon defects in other features of govern- 
ment, such as the multiplicity of elective offices and the 
consequent overloading of the electorate. 

But the fact remains that the Direct Primary in its 
present form does duplicate the number of elections. Yet 
there is nothing in the essence of the system which re- 
quires a primary to be held independently of a general 
election. If a plan can be found by which both may be 
held together, every old advantage will be preserved, and 


many new ones gained. Such a plan seems to be offered 
by the alternative or preferential method of voting, under 
its various forms known as the ‘‘ Hare System”’ the “‘Gove 
System” the “Ware System,” and by its opponents in 


Wisconsin, where it has recently been adopted, as the 


“Mary Ann law.” Here the voter registers not only his 
first choice of candidates, but also his second and third, 
and under some forms ‘‘as many or as few as he pleases.”’ } 


The operation of the “Ware System” is further described 
by Hoag as follows: 


The first count is only of the first-choice votes. If no can- 
didate has a majority, the lowest candidate is excluded and his 


1See Hoag’s Effective Voting, Senate Document (63d Cong. 2nd sess.) 


No. 359, p» 6. 
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votes only are scrutinized again and added to the votes of the 
other candidates as the preferences indicate. The candidates 


are thus successively excluded until only two are left, of whom 
the higher will have a majority vote (as between the two left), 
and be elected. 


It will be seen that, under this plan, the voter both 
nominates and elects by the same ballot. He nominates 


(as “directly” as at a primary) three or more candidates, 


and he helps to elect one of them. The names of can- 
didates are placed upon the ballot, as at present, by peti- 
tion, but the necessity of a separate primary is obviated. 
As Hoag observes: 


There is no place at all, in a plan of government suited to 
modern conditions, for either primary elections or plurality 
voting. When the object of the voting is to make a selection 
among more’than two candidates for one non-representative 
office or to make decision among more than two measures or 
policies, the voting should be done by one of the majority 
preferential systems. . . . Effective voting is the indispensable 
basis of the mechanism of democracy demanded by the needs 
of the present and the coming age. 


But when the best machinery is supplied, it must be 
worked by men. The true control in the modern state is 
the popular will. The old idea was that expressed by Louis 
XIV when he said L’état c’est moi. But the notion which 
has taken hold of the modern world is that which forms 
the central thought of Locke’s Treatise on Government, 


and which was reéchoed a century later in the well known 
lines of Sir William Jones—a poet whose outspoken 
sympathies with their early struggles and aspirations 
have endeared him to Americans, as much as his brilliant 


Indian career earned him the gratitude of his own country: 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, strong navies ride; 
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Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 


No: — men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 


In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, — 


Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a state; 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 


Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 





THE WAY OF THE TRANSLATOR 


HERE is a business of translation, and there is an 

art of translation. The interpreter, the guide, the 

maker of handy literals, the required-language student, 

are engaged in the business of translation. The poet and 

the literary scholar are concerned with the art of transla- 

tion. In the main, the difference is that between artisan- 
ship and art. 

The blunders of business translation are usually charge- 
able to ignorance or inexperience rather than to insur- 
mountable difficulties. The way of the business translator 
is comparatively easy, and comparatively righteous: the 
necessities of commerce call for the exchange of tongues. 
It is only in the art of translation that the way of the 
translator is hard; and it is hard because the translator is 
a transgressor. 

But there are probably few who would not say that the 
world would be very much the loser were none of the great 
literary masterpieces accessible in any but the original 
tongue. Then where is the transgression? 

For the present, let us say merely that the translation 
of literature is a meddling — an irreverence, a sacrilege. 
It is this because it is impossible, and it is impossible be- 
cause it is this. 

But we are all acquainted with the wisdom of slothful 
ignorance or educational demagogy that says: “‘Well, but 
hasn’t everything really worth while been translated into 
English? Why spend all this time in learning languages 
when you can get the same benefit in a fraction of the 
time with a fraction of the effort?” — and then, as likely 
as not, quotes Emerson: “I should as soon think of swim- 
ming across Charles River when I wish to go to.Boston, as 
of reading all my books in originals, when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother tongue.” 


84 
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Pausing only long enough to remark that the sage of 
Concord probably meant this in its usual implication 
hardly more than that other phrase frequently torn from 
its setting, “Travelling is a fool’s paradise,” and to re- 
mark also that swimming is an invigorating and healthful 
sport for which you can get credit in the A. B. course, and 
that it depends upon whether the object of your going to 
Boston is codfish or cultivation, brown bread or the Bread 
of Life, let us inquire into the popular assumption that 
translations are the equivalents of their originals. Is it 
well founded? — or is Frederic Harrison’s “Horace re- 
mains forever the type of the untranslatable” to be taken 
seriously, and is traduttore traditore something more than 
a phrase? 


I 


We may best answer the question by discussing the 
problems of the translator who sets out to render into 
English any piece of good literature, preferably poetry; for 
the translator of prose has a somewhat easier task, though 
by no means easier to the degree commonly supposed. 

What is a good translation? Whether for poetry or 
prose, the answer is simple enough. It is the answer given 
daily in the class room: the translation must be good 
English, and it must be a faithful rendering. 

The first of these requisites may be easily defined. 
Good English in this connection is intelligible, grammat- 
ical, appropriate language which displays no offensive 
structural mark of its origin, and which, whether in pure 
prose, dialect, or in poetic idiom, is easily understood 
without reference to the words which it translates. We 
all know what translation English is. Hannibal always 
“seeks” Italy, the enemy “‘is able” to be found, “‘it is 
permitted to them” to go. “A certain father of a family 
to whom there was a sufficiently large farm, moreover a 
son in whom he especially rejoiced, gave this one for a 
gift on his birthday a little axe.” 
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It is with the second requisite, faithful rendering, how- 
ever, that the real difficulties begin, and we discover to 
what extent literary art is untranslatable. 






To be really faithful, a rendering must reproduce not 
only the exact thought, but also, as far as possible, the 
vehicle of the thought. In other words, we want content, 
and we want form. 

At first sight, there would seem to be no question as to 
medium. That verse should bé rendered by equivalent 
verse form, and prose by prose, is a principle so thoroughly 
logical that few would fail to agree upon it. 

Yet logical procedure in this respect is one of the most 
impossible things in the world. In the case of the modern 
languages there may be a few equivalent forms; but most 
of us have yet to see the English hexameter that makes us 



















hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey, 










or the hendecasyllable that translates the form of Dante, 
or even the Alexandrine that seems natural and unre- 
strained. With Sapphics and Alcaics the results are even 
more stilted and artificial. Swinburne and Carducci 
may be charming in these forms, but it is not the charm 
of spontaneity so much as of academic skill and classical 
reminiscence, and Carducci’s real power is felt in spite of 
form. 

Anapaestic, iambic, and trochaic rhythms are more 
adaptable to English. There is a fair sort of equivalence 
between ancient metres and these modern rhythms: 














The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold; 
Tell me not in mournful numbers Life is but an empty dream; 
John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown; 







yet all of these movements, when they appear in antiquity, 
appear usually in the drama, and usually in comedy, where 
they rarely appear to-day. 
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As a matter of fact, equivalent metres are quite likely 
not to be equivalent at all. The reproduction of metrical 
peculiarity is immeasurably difficult. 

This is probably as true of ancient prose as it is of 
poetry. Recent investigation has brought into high relief 
the rhythmical character of ancient prose. The ancient 
orator’s and essayist’s ear called for much greater subtlety 
in prose rhythm than the modern ear either demands or 
appreciates. Demosthenes and Cicero were sensitive to 
cadence in a way that is nothing short of mystery to the 
average writer of to-day. It is probably only an imperfect 
parallel to them that we see in a Stevenson, or in a Flau- 
bert, who, says Emile Faguet, “above all . . . willed that 
his prose should be submitted to a hidden rhythm, a 
rhythm that the reader did not perceive, though real and 
unfailing. In the eighteenth century, it was said that 
verse should be as beautiful as beautiful prose; Flaubert 
desired that his prose should be as beautiful as beautiful 
verse, without ever including a line of poetry properly so- 
called. For that he had an excellent method which can 
be recommended to every writer; he read aloud what he 
had written, carefully listening for any break in the 
rhythm, any dull sounds or any beating of the words 
against each other. ... He himself said: ‘A phrase can 
only live when it corresponds to all the necessities of res- 
piration. I know it to be good when it can be read 
aloud. ... Badly written sentences do not stand this 
test; they weigh on your chest, hinder the beating of your 
heart, and thus find themselves outside the conditions of 
life.’”” “And this,” observes Faguet, “‘is one of the most 
profound remarks that has ever been made concerning 
the organism of style.” 

Stevenson and Flaubert, and the ancients with a greater 
measure of formality, only did consciously what most 
prose artists do to a lesser extent instinctively. The 
Bible is full of prose rhythm; yet it is by no means likely 
that the King James translators had before them definite 
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rules. “But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings,” is ex- 
quisitely rhythmic. If the revised version of a favorite 
passage fails to satisfy, the reason will very probably be 
found in lack of rhythm. 

After these considerations, it need not surprise us to find 
that the sentiment of to-day favors the prose translation 
of verse. The Loeb Classical Library, which is in process 
and will contain original and translation of the whole 
body of Greek and Latin literature, allows verse transla- 
tion only by exception. 

The difficulty of equivalent rhythm, however, is only 
one reason for the modern choice of prose medium for 
poetry. “‘The epics,” say Butcher and Lang in the preface 
to their classic prose translation of the Odyssey, “are, in 
a way, and as far as manners and institutions are con- 
cerned, historic documents. Whoever regards them in this 
way, must wish to read them exactly as they have reached 
us, without modern ornament, with nothing added or 
omitted. He must recognize, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
that what he now wants, namely, the simple truth about 
the matter of the poem, can only be given in prose, ‘for 
in a verse translation no original work is any longer 
recognizable.’ It is for this reason that we have attempted 
to tell once more, in simple prose, the story of Odysseus. 
We have tried to transfer, not all the truth about the 
poem, but the historical truth, into English. In this 
process Homer must lose at least half his charm, his 
bright and equable speed, the musical current of that 
narrative, which, like the river of Egypt, flows from an 
indiscoverable source, and mirrors the temples and the 
palaces of unforgotten gods and kings. Without this 
music of verse, only a half truth about Homer can be told, 
but then it is that half of the truth which, at this moment, 
it seems most necessary to tell. This is the half of the 
truth that the translators who use verse cannot easily tell. 
They must be adding to Homer, talking with Pope about 
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‘tracing the mazy lev’ret o’er the lawn,’ or with Mr. 
Worsley about the islands that are ‘stars of the blue 
Egean,’ or with Dr. Hawtrey about ‘the earth’s soft 
arms,’ when Homer says nothing at all about the ‘mazy 
lev’ret,’ or the ‘stars of the blue Agean,’ or the ‘soft 
arms’ of earth. It would be impertinent indeed to blame 
any of these translations in their place. They give that 
which the romantic reader of poetry, or the student of the 
age of Anne, looks for in verse; and without tags of this 
sort, a translation of Homer in verse cannot well be made 
to hold together.” 

What this means is that translation of verse is inevitably 
compromise. We may compromise in two ways. We 
may compromise in favor of poetic quality and use metre, 
and then we shall sin by omission or commission in order 
to fill out the line or avoid the ugliness of unpoetic verse, 
adding to our sin, if we employ rhyme, by changing the 
original one-line succession of the average ancient poem 
into a succession of two-line or larger units; or, we may 
compromise in favor of literalness, sacrificing the charm 
of metre and rhyme to so-called historical truth, the emo- 
tions to the intellect. We may take a merry bit of banter 
from Catullus, for example, hendecasyllabic, light, and 
airy: 

Furi, villula nostra non ad Austr 
flatus oppositast neque ad Favont 


nec saevt Boreae aut A pheliotae, 
verum ad milia quindecim et ducentos. 


O ventum horribilem atque pestilentem! 


The prose compromise of Francis Warre Cornish renders 
this: 


Furius, my little farm stands exposed not to the blasts of 
Auster nor Favonius nor fierce Boreas or Apheliotes, but to a 
call of fifteen thousand two hundred sesterces. A wind that 
brings horror and pestilence! 


This is the extreme of compromise in one direction. 
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William Ellery Leonard sins quite as violently, though 
more pleasantly, in the other extreme: 


Your country-house is not exposed 


To any blustering gale — 

But, since your mortgagees foreclosed, 
It’s now exposed for sale: 

And this exposure, none can doubt, 


Is likely, friend, to freeze you out. 


What compromise the translator makes will depend 
upon the measure of his inspiration and the desires of his 


generation. In an uninspired, quantitative, scientifically 


managed age, when “Exhaustiveness First” is the motto 


of the academic world, and its first means of measurement, 
it is no matter for surprise if the compromise favors the 


letter rather than the spirit. 


However, let us not be unjust. Even the academician 


of to-day knows that the letter killeth. Prose may be more 
poetic or less poetic. Neither the Lang, Leaf, and Myers 
Iliad, nor the Butcher and Lang Odyssey, nor Mackail’s 


enetd, nor Mr. Cornish’s Catullus, nor the Loeb Trans- 


lations in general, are unpoetical. Their prose employs 
a highly poetic vocabulary, and consoles us for the change 
from poetic form by smooth-flowing, rhythmical qualities. 


At the best, it is both accurate and musical. Lacking 


the highest order of poetic genius, our generation is doing 


the right thing, and doing it not ill. 
But let us remind ourselves now that, after all, rhythm 
and metre are only one element in form, though that 


element is the greatest. There are, besides, the numerous 
structural and formal peculiarities common to both poetry 


and prose. Lucretius, for example, writes of primitive man 
in the jaws of ravening beasts: 


Et nemora ac montis gemitu silvasque replebat, 
Vioa videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto — 


literally, “‘he would fill groves and hills and woods with 
cries, seeing his living vitals sepulchred in a living tomb.” 
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Here the attempt should be made to reproduce alliteration 
and assonance: 


While grove and hill and wood 
Resounded with the shrieks they sent abroad, 
Viewing their living limbs fill living tombs. 


Mr. Salt renders it thus: 


a living prey, 
Would fill with piteous moaning wood and wold, 
Seeing his live flesh buried in live tombs. 


“T will look down on riches and I will look down on 
hunger,” is accurate English for the intellectual content 
of Tibullus’s 


Dites despiciam despiciamque famem, 


but preserves no suggestion of the charm that resides in 
the original alliterative, assonant, chiastic, epigrammatic 
form. One indispensable factor of the matchless Ciceron- 


ian rhythm and resonance is the abundant occurrence of 


pairs and series of words apparently identical, but in 


reality of distinctly differing signification; but to translate 
in all these cases the entire intellectual content would be 
to drown the reader and Cicero alike in a deluge of words. 


The use of rhythmic prose is hardly less difficult than the 


use of blank verse and rhyme. Actual verse makes its 


way into the midst of prose. Accuracy disputes the place 
with euphony and rhythm: the inevitable word for the 
sense is again and again unmusical and commonplace, the 


sonorous and imaginative word or phrase again and again 
just misses the sense. 


Form, however, is not final. The poet’s end is to com- 
municate thought and feeling, and form is his instrument. 


Content is after all the great thing. 
This is very true. But what do'we rnéan by content! 


To answer in a word, there are two‘kinds of content: there 
is intellectual content, and there is emotional: comtént; a 
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content that has to do with fact, and a content that has 
to do with sentiment; a content that imparts information, 
and a content whose end is persuasion; a content that is 


temporal, and a content that is eternal. 


In the translation of intellectual content, one of the 


first things to make itself known is that there are words 
in one tongue which have no exact equivalent in another. 
We have English gentleman, which is not accurately ex- 


pressed by gentilhomme or galantuomo, nor by signore or 
Seigneur or monsteur or herr, which serve also for Mister, 
Master, Lord, and Sire. When the difficulty in this re- 


spect is at its worst, nothing will do but a bodily transfer 
of the word, or a circumlocution which spoils the effect 


of the original because it is a definition rather than a trans- 
lation. Roman newspapers, for example, have a column 
devoted to Lo Sport, and more than one other continental 
language has borrowed the same term. The American 
bar is another contribution to the continental tongues. 
We choose to say spaghetti and vermicelli because pack- 
threads and little worms do not exist in our dietary. 

Again, some words have equivalents which are intellec- 
tually exact, but offensive. Gendre, belle-mére, etc., have 
at least no offensive sound; but son-in-law, father-in-law, 
husband, step-mother, mother-in-law, and all their train, 
are ugly in sound and unpoetic in suggestion. Neither 
verse nor rhythmic prose will welcome them, and circum- 
locutions are always cumbersome. 

Sometimes, indeed, the equivalent word is impossible 
because the equivalent thing does not exist. The patios 
and miradores of Cadiz and Sevilla, the picadores and 
banderilleros of the corrida, are to be found only in Iberian 
lands. The Italian corona, or burial wreath of metal, 
exists in Italy, France and Spain, but is almost unknown 
in the United States. A host of terms for weights, meas- 
ures, values, and customs, are untranslatable for a similar 
reason. ate 
*tAgain, words which are identical in form may be only 
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partially identical in content. Gentleman varies according 


to the quarter of the English-speaking world in which it 
is used, according to the social circle, according to lat- 
itude. With Mark Twain and the United States, anyone 


is a gentleman who says he is and can support his claim 
in the high court of physical appeal. Not every English- 


man has this conception of the term. Sport itself, whose 
real home is among the island race, has a decidedly un- 


equivalent existence abroad. 
To get an adequate notion of this variation in usage, 


nothing is better than seeing an American translation 
through the English press. You translate: “It is well 
worth while to stay, and witness the rites,” and your 
English editor makes you change stay to stop, or tarry. 
You write: “Near by was an area of deepest green, a 
grassy mead,” translating Latin area, and find that “area” 


in England means quite differently; you must say plot. 
If it is true that identical words in the same tongue may 


have different meanings, it is of course even more true of 
identical words in different tongues. There is really no 
escape from translating cimitero, cimitiére, and cementerio 
by cemetery. And why wish to escape? says someone. 
When you render Blasco Ibafez, in Los Muertos Mandan, 
“the sweet calm of the cemetery asleep beneath the sun” — 
una dulce calma de cementerio dormido bajo el sol — have 
you not said it all? Yet what will the untravelled Amer- 
ican make of the author’s description of the same cem- 
etery? — “Beyond the town, in monotonous imagination 
Jaime saw the cemetery walls, with cypresses rearing 
their pointed forms above, a close-crowded city of white 
buildings, with little windows like oven-mouths, with 
flagstones that seemed like covers to the entrances of 
caves.” Anything so cheerless and so depressing as Pére 
La Chaise, with its scant and unsodded lots and crowded 
tombs and concessions a perpétuité, trentenaires, and tempo- 
raires, would be hard to find; and there is no spot so restful 
to the soul, no spot that so robs death of its ugliness, as 
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a grassy woodland cemetery in the New World; yet 
cemetery is an example of compulsory literal translation. 

Again, words absolutely identical in form may signify very 
different things. French place has come to denote in the 
United States a pretentious alley, and café means a saloon. 

This brings us to the subject of idiom. The most 
striking characteristic of idiom is the surprising and un- 
reasonable difference between what an expression says 
and what it means. ‘‘Now we’re square, come round 
again,” says the American hotel clerk to the baffled 
foreigner. Of what avail is a pocket dictionary, even a 
good one, in the face of a thousand phrases of this char- 
acter? We say “flower of the army;” the Romans said 
“the oak of the army.” The Greeks said “the right horn” 
and the “well-named horn,” the Romans the “right” and 
“sinister horn,” and we say the “right and left wings.” 
The Greek said “Don’t boast till you see your enemy 
dead;”’ we say “‘ Don’t holloa till you are out of the wood.” 
Shall we translate it in this way? In the Loeb Theocritus, 
Mr. Edmonton does, and adds a footnote in explanation. 
The American in Italy tries to say “library ” by libreria, 
and finds that he has said “ book-shop.” He says lettura or 
lecture for “lecture,” and finds that he should have said con- 
ferenza or conference. He wants to tell the dentist that his 
gums are swollen, and instead of gengive says gomme, which 
means “gumshoes.” A German will say “with other 
words,” while we say “in other words.” His logic is just as 
good, and probably better; but the crushing argument 
always remains that this is not the way we say it here, and 
he must conform or suffer. The Italian has a very pretty 
way of throwing out the name of what he will speak of, 
and then repeating it by a pronoun: II fiore [’ho trovato; 
mio fratello ’hanno visto; but “the flower I have found it” 
is not good English. The Scandinavian noun can add 
the article as a suffix, barnet, kongen, and can repeat the 
pronoun without pleonastic guilt: Du er nu saa klog, du; 
jeg undres, hvad det er, jeg. Greek has a wealth of particles 
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which have no equivalent, but envelope the thought in 
the most delicate of atmospheres. Latin has no articles, 
but is powerful in declension. Spanish and Italian are 
rich in diminutives formed by mere endings. “To fill 
Italy with monuments, pretty little monuments, and 
miserable nuisances of monuments,” is expressed with the 
greatest beauty, simplicity, and ease: per riempire I’ Italia 
dt monumenti, monumentini, e¢ monumentuccit. The 
umbrella-man cries musically: ombrelli, ombrellint, om- 
brelloni! ‘The wind may be a vento or a ventaccio. A pig 
may be a porco, a porcino, a porchetto, a porchettuolo, a 
porcone, a porcaccio, a porcacciuolo, a porcacciaccio, a 
porconaccio, a porcaccione. The Dutch meisjes and susjes, 
the Kindchen and Schwesterchen of Germany, the signorine 
and sorelline and angiolini and angioletti of Italy, the 
queriditas and hermanitas and chiquitas of Spain — how get 
them into English without loss in the extreme? It is only 
less impossible than to translate the polite third personal 
singular Ella and usted of Italy and Spain, or the familiar 
and affectionate du’s and tu’s of both Romance and Teu- 
tonic tongues. There is nothing we need more in our per- 
sonal and public relations than these two linguistic devices, 
yet we are absolutely without manageable equivalents, and 
must supplement the clumsy spoken word with tone, ges- 
ture, explanation. We say “You” to a kneipe comrade 
and to the President of the United States; to indicate 
familiarity in either case, we must add a slap on the back. 


But we have already accomplished the transition from 
intellectual to emotional content. Diminutives, usted’s 
and tu’s and du’s and Ella’s, dpa’s and yé’s, repeated 
articles and pronouns, exclamations and expletives, do 
not describe and define. They move the spirit. It is in 
the emotional vocabulary that languages are most in- 
dividual, and it is emotion that is the most overwhelm- 
ingly difficult to translate. Some emotions are less diffi- 
cult to translate than others, it is true. Indignation, 
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anger, hatred, despair, patriotism, blasphemy, grief, 
pathos, the nobly serious and tragic passions in general, 
will translate more easily than friendship, affection, love, 
humor, the familiar and comic passions. Dio mio and 
mein Gott will translate very conveniently into tragedy, 
but if our American womanhood were to use in ordinary 
light conversation these and other characteristic and 
respectable expressions of European ladies, the foundations 
of American society would rock. So far at least, we permit 
our women to swear only under compulsion of supreme 
necessity. The English and American renderings of the 
profane vocabulary are invariably awkward and insipid. 

Nowhere is the rendering of emotion found more dif- 
ficult than in the exquisite little nothings that spring from 
the popular heart. Compared with these, tragedy is 
easy. Try to put into English this little nonsense song 
that comes from the lips of a young father in Valdés’s 
Maximina: 

Ea, ea, ea! 
Que gallina tan fea! 


Como se sube al asta, 
Como se balancea! 


The translator who did try it — 


Bye, baby, bye-low! 
See the wild hen fly low! 


is a conspicuous example of courage. Or attempt the fol- 
lowing, which occurs in Miguel de Unamuno’s Amor y 
Pedagogia: 
Duerme, nino chiquito, 
Que viene el Coco 
A llevarse a los ninos 
Que duermen poco; 


or the Italian child’s evening prayer: 


Buona sera ai vivt, 

E riposo ai poveri mortt; 
Buon viaggio ai naviganti, 

E buona notte a tutti quanti! 
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Nothing in all the world more charged with soul than 
these, nothing so hopeless for the translator. The render- 
ing of dialect is of a like difficulty. Tasso will translate 
more easily than Trilussa’s romanesco sonnets. In dialect 
you have the humor of a people in the most delicate sense, 
where it comes and goes “‘like waves of shadow over the 
wheat.” 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves principally with 
the emotional significance of details only. Our remark on 
dialect, however, suggests a further truth, namely, that 
language has total individuality. Mr. Lillyvick, for 
example, received a very strong total impression of the 
French language: 


“What’s the water in French, sir?” 

“T’eau,” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking his head mournfully, “I 
thought as much. Lo, eh? I don’t think anything of that lan- 
guage — nothing at all.” 


Mr. Lillyvick’s judgment was neither scientific nor 
correct, but the fact of individuality remains. German 
is guttural, Dutch is more so, Scandinavian is chinky- 
mouthed, Spanish is lippy and lispy, French is nasal, and 
English is them all. Modern Greek is principally ee as to 
vowel sound, and to Herodotus the language of the bar- 
barians was as “the twittering of birds.” Italian is 
staccato and quantitative — in the mouth of the common 
people like rhythmic musketry, in cultured mouths like 
the swinging of waves or the flight of birds. It has a 
rhythmic as well as a tonic individuality, and may be 
recognized by the practised ear from its movement alone. 
“Nay, all speech,” says Carlyle, “even the commonest 
speech, has something of song in it: not a parish in the 
world but has its parish-accent; — the rhythm or tune to 
which the people there sing what they have to say. Accent 
is a kind of chanting; all men have an accent of their 
own, — though they only notice that of others.” 
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Even the printed page has its individuality. Is it only a 
fancy that the Gothic type suggests the shaggy forests of 
the vigorous north, and Italian an open-mouthed and 
vociferous people? The Spanish page, with its abundance 
of g’s and its prepositive and postpositive exclamation 
points and question marks, furnishes a different emotional 
background from that of other tongues. 


2 


Tone, rhythm, structure, and the thousand details we 
have only hinted at, make up a total emotional appeal 
which has a distinctive character in different tongues. 
Just as there is a prose genius and a genius of poetry, so 
two languages have different geniuses. We speak with 
perfect truth of stately Latin and polished Greek. That 
which is not clear is not French. That which is not musical 
is not Italian. German is organized and ready, with sen- 
tences that analyze, and words that stay at their posts, 
and vowels that may be depended upon to discharge faith- 
fully their sounds. English is individualistic and insurrec- 
tionary, and muddles through. Dutch and Scandinavian 
are neutral. James Howell, Welshman, Clerk of the 
Council, comes back from a Continental tour in 1642, 
reporting that “‘there was a Spanish Doctor who had a 
fancy that Spanish, Italian, and French, were spoken in 
Paradise, that God Almighty commanded in Spanish, the 
Tempter perswaded in Italian, and Adam begged pardon 
in French.” 

A language has its own soul, its peculiar emotional 
appeal. Quintus Ennius, saying he had three hearts be- 
cause he knew Greek, Oscan, and Latin, and Goethe re- 
peating him twenty centuries afterward, were not indulg- 
ing in a mere bon mot, and they did not mean merely that 
they possessed the ideas of other peoples. They had been 
born again. The oft repeated assertion that the ancient 
classics, or any other classics, may be read in translation, 
is a miserable half truth. Translated, they are not an- 
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cient, and they are not classics: they are second or third 
rate English literature. They give us information about 
antiquity, some of it true, much of it misleading, but it is 
English information. The modern Spanish novel is a fine 
performance concerning whose merit the best critics are in 
accord; yet turn it into English, and you do not feel that 
your friends will share your enthusiasm. The Spanish 
soul is gone; what is left is not Spain, but only about 
Spain. Your soul is the soul of the language you speak 
and read. Think of a Titian or a Goya translated by a 
Chinese or Japanese artist into the oriental color scheme. 
Could it be done without loss, to say nothing of destruc- 
tion? Just as much as an Italian poem, or a Spanish, 
could be done into the oriental languages. Color and form 
are more visible in the painting that in the poem, and the 
intellectual content less prominent, or the comparison 
would seem less extravagant. 

It is the soul that is the essential part of literature. The 
business of translation may indeed stop with fact; the art 
of translation must have body and soul. It is the emo- 
tional element which is the distinctive quality of literary 
art, of any art. When language, and wood and stone, and 
color and line, and marble and bronze, and sounds, and 
morals, begin to work upon the spirit — begin to delight, 
to console, to uplift, to inspire, to persuade — then, and 
then only, do they become literature, architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, and religion. Until then, they are 
not art, but business. With the emotional appeal, trans- 
lation is at least literature, if not perfect translation; with- 
out it, it is mere language — a body without a soul. 

Aside from the Bible, which there are reasons for not re- 
garding in the light of other translations, I venture to 
think that all the inspiration, all the stimulation to its 
emotional life, which the world has received through the 
translation of literary art is more than offset by the loss 
of inspiration and emotional enrichment it has sustained 
through the encouragement of literary study at second 
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hand. The Tower of Babel may have been bad for busi- 
ness, but it was good for literary art, and good for char- 
acter. The Almighty builded better than the workmen 
knew when he confused their tongues and thereby gave 
mankind for all time to come a most important means of 
grace. When the arrogant and ignorant have said all 
their say, the fact remains that the supreme concern of 
society is the cultivation of the individual soul, and that 
there is no humanizing influence which compares with the 
study of the record of men’s thought and feeling called 
literature, and that the clear reading of the record must 
be in the native script. To read well even the literature 
to which we are born requires the knowledge of tongues. 
The older generation may thank God for bringing them 
into the world in time to go to college before every hou-e- 
top in Jerusalem became a pulpit for some sophomore or 
state legislator preaching in bad grammar the glories of the 
superficial and the shameful waste of the deep things of 
God. 


To return to dogma. 

This, then, is why translation is sin. Literature is art, 
and art is emotion. Emotion is inspiration, a divine thing, 
the most delicate and the most sacred in human existence. 
The business fact has its influence, but the emotional fact 


rules the world. Translation is meddling with inspiration, 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. If after all we do not 
regard it as the unpardonable sin, it is because we can feel 
that the divine charity, with sociological benevolence, 


looks upon the translator’s environment as a mitigating 
circumstance. The translator is less culpable than an 
indolent public that is unwilling to pay the price of the 
genuine and is boastfully content with shoddy, and a 
teaching profession that makes more of literary business 


than of literary art. 





YOUR BLOOD AND MINE 


OME years ago a foolish woman wrote to Washing- 
ton asking what she might do for her grievously 
ill daughter. She received answer that the government 
was not equipped to touch the problem and, anyhow, 
it could not interfere in such obviously unconstitutional 
matters. But to look after the redhaired hogs of her 
neighbor, which it was thought might have swine cholera, 
was the duty of the government, and it was a pleasure to 
send across the country a recognized social worker on 
hog welfare. 
This story illustrates the essential gulf which the world’s 
majority has always felt to exist between human and 


other kinds of animals. And it is expressive of the same 
logic, that the farmer knows that the Holstein may not to 
advantage be crossed with the Jersey, or the draft-horse 
be permitted to roam his racing stable; but what harm 
if his daughter marry the county rake, or his son, who 


believes that life holds subtler joys than drunkenness, the 
village simpleton? 
Eugenics is that younger science which, not content to 


ask only about the live stock, inquires what it is that has 


made and marred the individual, the nation, the whole 


human family since simian days. While study of this 
question under the discipline of science is scarce half a 


century old, the Greeks in their days prayed for republics 


of ideal citizens, and poets and dreamers have hoped for 


them ever since. But if such prayers for the fit have 
seemed fantastic, the mercilessness of Nature’s Juggernaut 
is gradually making even the taxpaying vendor of gin, 


stout, and fusel oil pray for deliverance from the overload 


of the world’s unfit. The difference between himself and 

a “damned professor,”’ he may have missed, but not that 

between his present and his older tax accounts. In 1850, 
IoI 
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a hundred thousand of us maintained 29 of our number 
in jail and a hundred odd in the insane asylum. Today 


the same number support 125 in jail and over two hundred 
in the asylum. Half our protecting legislators raise their 


voices annually against the cost of our army. But where 
are their cries against the higher tariff demanded by the 
insane, whose number in state supported institutions 


alone exceeds that of the army and navy combined? When 


we add together those living at public expense in jails, 
insane asylums, reformatories for juvenile delinquents, 
farms for paupers, and homes for the blind, deaf and 


dumb, we obtain the neat total of three million in these 


fair United States, and then only half of the insane are 
in their asylums, and nine crooks walk the streets for 
every one in jail. 

The biologist, the medical thinker, the modern social 


worker, in following this visionary ideal of a fit or better 


people, or the non-visionary fact of an ever growing unfit 
variety, recognizes that man is not different from, but 
only the end of, the long chain of living things. And so 
the life of men and women, whether considered as in- 
dividuals or in mass, does not become something for which 
the universal laws of biology are invalid, but, like the life 
of carrots and rabbits, remains the product of external 
conditions and internal mechanisms. It is an old but 
entirely foolish question as to whether the external con- 
ditions (more commonly termed the environment) or the 
internal mechanisms (better known as our heredity) are 
the important element. Of course, both are important, 
though no one conversant with the facts will ever be able 
to see why, in the minds of the public, the environment has 
so long overtopped in appreciation the more important and 
obvious factor of heredity. A Kentucky thoroughbred 
may be so ill trained as not to become a race horse, but 
a broncho can never be made into one by the best 
of education. The Constitution avows the everlasting 
equality of men, and crafty and emotionalized orators 
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assure us of it, but in our hearts a few have always felt 
that something besides the climate of a Virginia plantation, 


or a railsplitter’s chance in Illinois, made two of our 


presidents. 


Eugenics in its broadest purposes considers everything 
that makes for race betterment and race deterioration, 
and so is not oblivious to the ravaging effects of filth, 


disease and poverty. But neither is it content with their 


mere recognition or amelioration. It does not object to 


the uplifter who scrubs the bum and makes him a voice 
crying holiness in the wilderness of our streets. It only 


goes farther and asks: Why the bum? And if the eugenist 


believes not only in the negative but in the positive aspects 


of his science, he may humbly point out that there are 
whole families who since the days of Hector have sought 
the water, and have preached continuously the simple 


truths of ethic and poetic idealism, simply because never 
stirred by any other. If it offend anyone, let there be no 


diminution in what is lavished in money and energy upon 
the lower hundredth, tenth or quarter of our population, 
to boost it up a peg or two, but let us not cease to ask 
whether bigger returns might not be effected by even a 
decreased regard for the environment, if an increased one 
were bestowed upon what is environed. Expressed solely 
in dollars and cents, one Pasteur, one Koch, one Reed is 
worth the whole bundle of the submerged tenth, with the 
low quarter of the citizen average thrown in. 

The eugenist cannot see the universal biological laws 
of environment and heredity forever repeating themselves 
in our grains and flowers, in our fancy-bred chickens and 
our curly-haired guinea pigs, without wondering whether 
they do not also hold for man; and, if they do, why they 
are not used to his everlasting advantage. For the races 
of plants and animals these laws ceased long ago to be the 
idle speculations of long haired professors. Because of 
them, hard wheat, beardless and immune to disease, grows 
where none such grew before; and cotton matures and 
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benefits man where previously it fed only the bollweevil. 
What are these laws which are thus convertible into food 
and clothing, into human happiness and money, is easily 
stated. Somewhat dogmatically put they include the 
following: 


The individual plant or animal is really but the com- 
posite of a series of properties. In the list are not only the 
physical ones of stature, color and weight, the physiological 
ones of strength, nerve responsiveness and resistance to 
disease; but in the higher animals those subtler ones of dis- 
position, brain quality, and moral sense. When such 
properties are incapable of further analysis, they are 
called unit characters. 

Let it be remembered that the possession of no one of 
these is any index to the presence or absence of any other. 
Differently expressed, redhairedness is not a guide to 
disposition; nor bodily size and beauty, to quality of 
brains. Uninformed critics of eugenics constantly forget 
this simple fact. 

Even before these modern days, dull experience taught 
man that the value of his plow-horse was the product of 
its feeding and ancestry. But he has not even yet univer- 
sally learned to which of the two he owes most. Do not 
good feeding and good training always make a good horse, 
and is not the origin of the animal, after all, of secondary 
consideration? ‘The breeders have long known how to 
answer, and they cry: No. The virtues of food and 
training, more technically expressed, the environment, is 
important, but most important is the material put into 
the horse in the first place; and its mother and father 
determined that. Without material to build upon, the 
best environment becomes purposeless, while even the 
shabbiest, if it allow life at all, can rarely crush good stuff. 

But are not our good intentions worth something? Is 
it not true that a poor horse subject year after year to 
good feeding and housing and treatment, may and will 
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become the forbear of a new race which, in that same 
environment, will attain that higher state termed better 
horse? Unfortunately, and in spite of a prejudicial desire 
for a totally different answer expressed in the purposes of 
certain aspects of pure science and applied sociology, all 
the evidence that statistics, experience and experimental 
science have today to present answers: No. What a plant 
or animal gains through environment, in other words, its 
acquired characteristics, are not heritable. Its progeny 
obtains thereby no material which starts it at a level 
above that of the original poor horse, and if the farmer’s 
son does not learn this fact, his own efforts must repeat 
his father’s. 

Just what is necessary to prove the opposite true, is not 
always clearly understood. The most ardent eugenist 
does not deny that poisonous trades, alcohol, disease and 
inadequate food may so injure the mother that the progeny 
suffers; nor yet that a continuation of these externals will 
keep the progeny’s progeny in the same state forever to 
come. But the proofs for a heritable injury to the germ 
plasm demand more than this. They require that an 
exposed progeny shall in its progeny show the brands even 
when the originally active externals are removed, and this 
not for one generation but for all to come. Experimen- 
tally, we see deleterious externals impressing themselves 
with difficulty even upon the first generation; and whether 
their influences reach even remotely into a second genera- 
tion depends upon evidence so delicate that the objective 
thinker holds it not proved. Were acquired characteristics 
heritable there should from the prolonged influences of 
education be intellectual giants among us such as the 
world has never seen; or from the effects of alcohol upon 
our forbears, none without a passion for it. The radical 
will therefore hold the inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics unproved, and the conservative will hold it unimpor- 
tant, as compared with the dominant role of the heritable 
qualities of the germ plasm itself. At the best, the former 
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cannot accomplish in centuries what the latter does in two 
generations. 

But as definitely as box stalls and clover hay cannot 
improve the quality of succeeding generations, equally 
definitely can the breeder say what will be the type of 
progeny, if he may select, not the quarters but the father 
and mother of the new horse. In it will appear only those 
characteristics which were expressed or latent in the par- 
ent, be these formulated in terms physical, physiological 
or psychic. How definitely they will appear, what, in 
other words, are the probabilities of the inheritance of 
color, of endurance, of disposition, can also be foretold, 
for such inheritance is governed by Mendel’s law. 

In its simplest form, and expressed in the terms of a 
single unit character, white hens will breed only white, 
and black hens, black. Crossings will yield a mixed color, 
generally known as blue. These hybrids, bred among 
themselves, will in the next generation yield a brood of 
which half will be pure white or black, and in equal pro- 
portions, while the other half remains “blue.” 

If in place of white we will write any superior quality, 
and in place of black, any inferior one of the same type, 
we can forecast the future. The first generation will pro- 
duce only mediocrities. These mediocrities mated among 
themselves, will in every four of their progeny produce 
one superior individual, two mediocrities and one inferior. 
The superior mated only among themselves, will produce 
only superiors, the inferiors among themselves, with the 
same definiteness, only inferiors. Preponderance or 
dominance of one character over another, as black over 
white, may shift these simple proportions, but however 
slight or marked the shift, the proportion remains definite, 
and this whether we deal in the plant kingdom with the 
sweetness of corn, the absence of thorns, the color of 
flower, the shape of leaf, the hardness of wheat, the size 
of fruit, or the absence of seeds; or in the animal kingdom 
with the length of hair, the color of eyes, the absence of 
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horns, the presence of “muffs,” the frizzling of feathers, 
the extra toe, or the pacing gait. 


But, say you, such fatalism certainly does not govern 
the high activities of man. Fortunately, if the eugenist 
may have his say, unfortunately, if stupidity is to rule, it 
does. The pedigree of human strains, the inheritance of 
their valuable or worthless unit characters, the value of 
environment upon their good or bad protoplasm, have 
been worked out in a number of instances, and the re- 
sults are illuminating. With men as with plants, we do not 
“gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.” 

The heredity and the influence of environment upon 
many a human character have received most careful study. 
The color of eyes and hair, the texture of skin, the number 
of joints and fingers, webfootedness, nightblindness, 
bleeder’s disease, deafmutism and cataract in some of its 
forms, weakmindedness, imbecility and idiocy, or, to end 
the discouraging list, a normal mind and the superior one, 
are as definitely subject to the Mendelian laws as any 
characters ever studied in hyacinths or rabbits. Both 
good and bad can be bred into and out of families, as 
definitely as white and black can be bred into or out of 
the coats of guinea pigs. 

It was not environment, not the accident of being good 
looking, nor of working as a servant, nor of being thrice 
married, of her will, against her will, and to men of her 
own and of her friends’ choosing, that made Goddard’s 
New Jerseyite the progenitor of 30 feeble minded out of 
37 children. Nor was it fog nor green fields nor Cambridge 
that in a Wedgwood-Darwin marriage made six of the 
nineteen children of two generations, men of unusual 
ability, and three of these, fellows of the Royal Society. 

The Swiss family “Zero,” as studied by Jorger, was 
founded in the seventeenth century by a hobo and an 
Italian vagrant woman of unsavory character. From 
them came a son who in his turn married a vagabond 
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wife. The returns are not yet all in, but from the seven 
married children that blessed this union, there sprang 
in three generations 57 vagabonds, 27 idiots, 26 weak- 
minded, 12 drunkards, 22 criminals, with one murderer 
and 32 prostitutes. 

Dugdale’s “Jukes” family of New York began in the 
five daughters of the sire. Five generations enriched the 
state by over a thousand births. Of the 900 who escaped 
death, 310 added 2300 years of almshouse residence and 
expense to the state budget. Over half the females be- 
came prostitutes. Sixty of the family were thieves, and 
130 were convicted of crime. None could be taught even 
the rudiments of an education. Of the twenty who knew 
a trade, half learned it in prison. In cold cash, New York 
has paid a million and a quarter for these noble Americans: 
for their blood is pure. 

Lest it now be argued that these individuals never had a 
chance, that no one loved them, that the children were 
born into the noxious atmosphere of their parents’ world, 
let it be added that attempts to whiten the negro by giving 
him a miller’s job have also been made. In 1861, a well 
meaning and kindly priest gathered together as many 
of the “Zero” children as he could, and redistributed 
them into the healthier surroundings of better homes. 
But the laws of biology cannot be cheated by even the 
noblest intentions. The “Zero” children ran away, or 
followed when enticement came. 


Contrast with the “Zeros” and “Jukes” the descend- 
ants of Jonathan Edwards as studied by Boies. Of a 
number about equal to that of the “‘Jukeses,” 295 were 
graduates of, and 13 became presidents of, our greatest 
colleges. Sixty-five were professors in these institutions, 
and many others directors in lesser schools. Sixty became 
physicians; 100, clergymen; 75, officers in the army or 
navy; 60, authors; 100, lawyers; 30, judges; 3, senators; 
one, a vice-president. Eighty entered the public service 
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as governors, congressmen, mayors and diplomats. Of 
the whole line not one was ever convicted of a crime. 


What the eugenist wishes are more Edwardses and fewer 
“Zeros.” But because the attainment of such an end 
requires something more than tawdry thinking and a 
defective sense of humor, the road ahead must long be 
stony. There is nothing very upsetting to the mind when 
we conclude that a Burbank potato, a pitless prune, or a 
spineless cactus are not so much the product of better 
water, better climate and more fertilizer, as of a better 
selection in seed material. Nor is there when we say that 
the same is true of mooley cows, of speedy horses and 
gentle dogs. We choke when the animals are named 
William Brown and Sallie Jones, and when the eternal 
laws of biology come to be expressed in the terms of daily 
human life. Courage to reason to the final consequence 
is still scarce in a world where most gulp their mental 
pabulum as they do their food. But even so, eugenics 
ceased long ago to be the mere hobby of cranks. It is 
today a practical science with definite plans, though 
these plans are anything but the hodge-podge which the 
ill-informed think them. 

The new science asks man for his own sake to acquaint 
himself with the observed facts that eugenics has to offer. 
This is its first feature. As eugenics was born of a phys- 
icist, even the hardest headed philosophers may approach 
without defilement. Like the other sciences, it knows 
that not everything regarding it is yet discovered, and 
so asks for a material support which will aid further in- 
quiry. There is certainly nothing violently revolutionary 
in this. Or is there harm in asking where the geniuses 
come from, and why there are in this world so many de- 
fective, insane, impoverished, weak-bodied, weak-willed 
and generally no good? 

In cold figures, an American eugenist would like to 
know why an incapacitated, unproductive 4% of our total 
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population needs to tax the rest of us 100 million dollars 
every year, and whether these elements are the expression 
of external conditions or of hopeless, irremovable, internal 
ones. 

The eugenist holds that he has at hand even now a 
treasury of facts which give practical answer to such 
questions, and upon which may be started the hopes of a 
better people. How the general level of the human mass 
can be raised is, of course, obvious. We may increase the 
better or decrease the worse elements in our cosmic 
makeup, or do both at once. How is this to be accom- 
plished? 


The world has the record of several centuries of a more 
or less honest attempt to improve the quality of man by 
improving the quality of his surroundings. It is the 
record of Christianity. It would be pleasant to know that 
this often splendid example of altruism had really suc- 
ceeded, or could succeed, in shifting whatever God-given 
protoplasm appears in this world, from the biological rank 
into which it is born into a superior one. It would comfort 
the soul if a job for the hobo, a minimum wage for the 
shiftless, a new start for the prostitute, were the only 
things necessary to emancipate even a small fraction of 
these derelicts from their fate. 

Unfortunately, we can save none except those who by 
economic accident or by false rating were held to belong 
in these groups when really they never did. Slums have 
never brought forth pearls which were not first lost there. 
It is a faith we would gladly embrace that such changes 
in externals might thus save the race. But biology will 
not permit such stressing of the environment. It is not 
only a story, but a scientific fact, that the oven will not 
make biscuits out of kittens because the mother litters 


there. 
These facts must make plain the need of much revision 


in our present day methods of meeting society’s problems. 
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The eugenist does not ask that there be a slacking of any 
effort which by offering opportunity will save even one 
soul; but he insists that we learn where lie the obvious 
flaws in some of our ambitions. Let there be no debating 
the merits of the known good; but will a jail for the drunk, 
a handout for his neglected woman and her children, and 
prohibition to protect him from his miserable self, once 
it is all cast into law, really save the situation? 

If the merits of the general uplift program for those 
directly influenced are matters of debate, our present 
social endeavors, in their influence upon man’s progeny 
can mean even less or nothing. It has been a good hope, 
but the social reformer who believes by mere control of 
alcohol, slums, poisonous jobs and working women to 
create a superior human strain, is doomed to failure. It 
is the horse in his stall again, and the stall does not affect 
the germ from which spring future generations. Ex- 
periment and scientific fact, from the slimes through the 
polywogs, through man himself, all show this. There 
seems to be little, if any, inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. 

But if these worthy ends cannot be thus obtained, if 
soap and water does not arise to attack the unwilling; if, 
in old words, a thousand dollar education cannot be 
wished on a two-bit man; if no external can develop 


protoplasm beyond the value of its source, then clearly 
a study of sources must become the first order of the day. 


In a country where the equality of creation is the stock 


in trade of the vote catcher, and where the accidents of 
sharp economic practice and prostitution have confused 
the concept of money with that of equality, it is but 


natural that the idea of an inherently superior class, or 


the development of such, should be laughter-provoking. 
The eugenist, therefore, to keep his program practical, 
lays emphasis not upon the rewards to community and 


individual that would follow any effort for a better breed, 
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but rather upon the evil consequences and injustice con- 
sequent upon the unchecked increase of the unfit. And 
let it be clearly understood that the eugenist’s program 
urges elimination of the known unfit. Where there is even 
the slightest hope of getting out of the mire but one 


Lincoln, the eugenist has been and is only too glad to 
gamble, even though he knows he is playing the “‘double 


©.” 
It is often and glibly asserted that man cannot to 


advantage, and therefore must not, mix in the biological 
problem of sex and reproduction. The great law of the 
survival of the fit, so it is said, governs man as it governs 
the rest of creation. Unfortunately, it does not, and the 
reason it does not, is in good part man’s own doing. 

In even a but slightly more primitive world, the un- 
fit largely perished. Outside the tropics, the shiftless 
starved; the madman killed himself or died in jail; the 
half mad was ducked and died of pneumonia; the para- 
noiac was crucified or burned; the drunk died in his coma. 
But things have changed. For reasons many, these are 
today protected against themselves. That we shall do 
away with religion, that we shall lose our social sense, that 
we shall again substitute ignorance for science, and let 
barbarity reign, is not to be expected or tolerated. But 
that the useless elements of our populace shall steadily 
increase at the expense of the useful, and at their cost, that 
will not always be tolerated either. 

Eugenics asks that we begin again a classification of our 
people. Are we not worthy a stock record? Will the 
wise man refuse Equus, Canis, and even Sus without a 
five generation record in the stud book, and ask no ques- 
tions when Roger Fortesque presses suit? Or worse, will 
he risk what he cherishes most, if Roger’s known record 
is entirely worthless? The question brings us face to 
face with the exceedingly practical problem of what to do 
with the known feeble minded, the known irretrievable 
criminals, the hereditary epileptics, the chronic insane. 
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Five unbroken generations of idiots ought to suffice to 
convince any state that here is a line which might be 


checked in its procreative propensities, without the fear 
of losing many Rodins, Mayers, or Faradays. 
But once acquainted with the biological aspects of the 


problem, and possessed of an indisputable hereditary 


history, what may the state do to stop these unfit strains? 
It has been its long-recognized right to segregate them by 
sexes. It has been said that doctors and eugenists have 


objected to the segregation program, and insisted on un- 
justified and more drastic methods of handling the whole 
problem. This is not true. They are perfectly satisfied 
with such a program, only they insist that it really be 
carried out. A child born within the walls of a home for 
feeble minded or a prison, as the product of visits home 
and paroles, is no better than the same child born outside. 
Those acquainted with the facts have frequently pointed 
out breaks in the segregation system, but it is opportunist 
politicians and ignoramuses who have raised the only 
outcry against it that the public has ever heard. The 
politician too gladly defers payment for any iniquity to 
the succeeding generation — from bonds, through poor 
farms to insane asylums, — if only his oncoming election 
can show a low tax assessment. The ignoramus, under 
the cloak of state economy and charity, teaches the im- 
becile to make brooms so as to earn a dollar a day; and 
then pushes him from the asylum into the world, to beget 
twelve of his kind for a future public to support. The 
eugenic thinker merely points to the fly in this ointment. 


It is the enormity of the problem, its high cost and the 
large number of flaws in the actual working of the system, 
that has led to the proposal and initiation in some states 
of laws which permit of slight operations upon men and 
women suffering from proved, incurable, and hereditary 
types of feeble mindedness, insanity and criminality. The 
operation of vasectomy in men is so simple and free from 
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danger, that some states allow to expert surgeons as much 
as two dollars for doing it. In women, the analogous 
operation is equally simple, though a few days rest in 
bed must be allowed. Neither operation is to be con- 
founded with castration. They change nothing in the 
individuals, except to deprive them, by mechanical means 
as it were, of their powers of procreation. Were the laws 
regarding vasectomy and the corresponding operation in 
women, now active in a number of our states, made na- 
tional, four generations would suffice to eliminate nine- 
tenths of the crime, insanity and inheritable sickness 
which today defaces our land. 

Do more than mere sentimentality and misinformation 
stand against the working of such a law? The subjects 
themselves do not object, and many whom the law did 
not cover have voluntarily asked for the operation when 
apprised of the fact that their epilepsies, their hemo- 
philias and other desperate stigmata become the heritage 
of their children. The cry that such operations increase 
immorality or put a premium upon it needs careful 
weighing. Self control is the badge of the superior. In- 
ability to appreciate and unwillingness ever to assume the 
consequences of his acts marks the feeble witted, and ex- 
plains his recurrent visits to the court. When viewed in 
this light it becomes evident that vasectomy does not 
offer an alternative between so-called morality and im- 
morality; but between the sex act without certain con- 
sequences, and the same act with an aftermath of physical, 
mental and moral defectives. 


The eugenist would not only protect the world against 
its folly, but would have it learn the principles of genetics, 
that it may better understand its problem, and by revision 
of its stupid rules of social behavior protect itself from a 
wrath to come. Friends of the bride need to learn that 
the world pays rather high when they legitimize a child 
born out of wedlock to a mother of feeble minded ancestry 
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by a feeble minded father, through the expedient of a 
marriage which produces three more feeble minded; and 
that when one of these proves not the child of its apparent 
father, and a divorce is secured for him, with a marriage 
to the real father, no great social progress has yet been 
made when four more feeble minded bless this second 


union. 


By pointing out the falseness of the ideals followed, 
eugenics would also add to the positive aspects of the 
human problem. It would, for the sake of the individual 
and the state, encourage all that makes for a better breed- 
ing of the human species, and a doing away with the 
things that hamper it. To war, which, in the judgment 
of many, picks for destruction the best a country yields, 
it must of necessity be opposed. And it is equally opposed, 
in the piping times of peace, to restrictions, expressed or 
implied, which forbid the marriage of teachers, of clergy, 
of nurses, of skilled workers. At many an altruistic relief 
measure must it look askance. To see to it that dyed-in- 
the-wool paupers and defectives never suffer need, may 
salve the conscience; but it multiplies the burdens of a 
new generation; and to relieve a mother and father of 
children because they are incapable of caring for them, and 
to stop there, is equally absurd. 


It has been said that idealization in marriage, and a 
hope of well born children, can never be made to draw in 
double harness with the realities of love and passion. It 
is a green knowledge of the world that voices this. Succeed 
in showing us, rather, the individual who is not interested 
in the quality of his progeny? Is there any desire in the 
human heart which can more definitely be turned to racial 
account than that which is expressed in the miserable 
faith that our children are better than those of our neigh- 
bors, and that the superman will certainly spring from our 
loins, can we but find an adequate mate? It was an un- 
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conscious recognition of eugenics when our Constitution 
created a Senate: for in it were to sit only those of the 
first families; and the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury knew just who these were. Today’s merchandiser 
of hides and tallow buys a crest, incorporates his millions 
against his son, and hopes by help of the law to keep his 
name a power. We may smile at his attempt to create 
through externals what can come only from within, but 
what he does is clear evidence of his faith in his own 
quality, and of his hope to be the progenitor of such. 

There is often much discussion of the dot or of the 
fortunes of a family into which a man or woman marries. 
Much more goes with them than is often considered — 
honor and dishonor, mind and imbecility. The primitive 
impulses of passion will be stilled as effectively by the 
knowledge that a bad progeny will result, as they are 
cooled today by loquaciousness, by slatternness, or, most 
easily, by a change in the family fortunes. 


In the middle of the last century the world weighed a 
scientific problem as it is asked to weigh a more modern 
one just now. A relationship between the animals had 
received rather broad acknowledgment. Trouble began 
when there came the brutal] suggestion that man was him- 
self but a fragment in this law of continuity. A similar 
problem confronts man today. What the breeder has 
for centuries dumbly recognized, or confidently worked 
with, in his plants and animals, man is today asked to 
recognize in himself. Upon his willingness so to do, and 
his good sense, depend the weal and woe of his whole 
future. To those who think at all, it is apparent that it 
may not of necessity be better to beget in love an idiot, 
than in reason a wise man. Let the humorist have his 
way. In an idle moment he makes sport of eugenics; 
eugenics has made sport of kings and dynasties through 
all the ages. 





ON THE DISTAFF SIDE 


HATEVER is said for or against women herds 
them together. Impatiently I find myself wonder- 
ing whether in some future life, at least, we may not have 
the privilege of a sharper classification. In men-made Ely- 
siums “the good”’ split into pleasant groups, offering wel- 
come and sympathy to different kinds of pilgrims. When 
a brave Athenian general had made one last stand against 
Macedon, the orator at his funeral exclaimed magnifi- 
cently: “In the dark under-world — suffer us to ask — 
who are they that will stretch forth a right hand to the 
captain of our dead? There, I deem, will be Miltiades 
and Themistocles, and those others who made Hellas 
free, to the credit of their city, to the glory of their names.” 
And when a famous English poet died a fellow-poet as- 
sured us that 


Rapt though he be from us, 
Virgil salutes him and Theocritus; 
Catullus, mightiest-brained Lucretius, each 
Greets him, their brother, on the Stygian beach; 
Proudly a gaunt right hand doth Dante reach; 
Milton and Wordsworth bid him welcome home; 
Bright Keats to touch his raiment doth beseech; 
Coleridge, his locks aspersed with fairy foam, 
Calm Spenser, Chaucer suave, 
His equal friendship crave: 
And godlike spirits hail him guest, in speech 
Of Athens, Florence, Weimar, Stratford, Rome. 


Was Joan of Arc— suffer us to ask — welcomed with 
Leosthenes among the heroes of freedom, and Sappho 
with Tennyson among the lords of song? Or was Charon 
instructed to ferry them over to some Woman’s Building 
from the windows of which they now, along with Cornelia, 
Queen Elizabeth and St. Catherine, watch soldiers and 
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poets, fathers, kings and saints pass to their appropriate 
rewards? 

In this life, I must confess, it is not only men who lump 
us together, generous as they are with the scientific 
treatises and obiter dicta which define our intellects and 
fix our duties. We ourselves are all too prone to erect 
women’s buildings and edit women’s journals. Even 
to me, whose youth fell within “the nineties,” this 
seems but an aftermath of that righteous war for the 
freedom of woman which was, in reality, brought to a 
victorious conclusion in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. State, church and society, imagining that they 
were speaking for “Nature” and “God,” had managed 
to define the liberties of women in terms of their own 
prejudices. The women and the men, many of whom are 
still living, who successfully revolted against this injustice, 
will leave names “written in gold on the scroll of his- 
tory.” But often a reform moves so rapidly that the 
emotions of its instigators become, almost cruelly, out- 
worn before they realize it. It is difficult for the pioneers 
of the “‘woman movement,” and equally difficult for their 
opponents, to realize that the spirit of belligerency is no 
longer necessary. Some women still talk as if women 
and the men who support them and fight for them, men 
and the women who bear them and nurse them, were 
engaged in a deadly sex-strife. Some men still talk as 
unpleasantly as Turks and as selfishly as spoiled children. 
But the great silent majority have decided for the “‘eman- 
cipation of woman” and for her comradeship with man. 
Details are left to be adjusted — details of politics, 
social conventions and professional opportunities. But 
for a wise solution of these difficulties men and women are 
working shoulder to shoulder. Even in the vexed political 
question of the vote, we are not divided by sex, but by 
opinion. Men walk with women in suffrage parades, 
and women .join men in anti-suffrage demonstrations 


from the sidewalk. 
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And yet, after all that we have been through in talking 
and being talked about, we cannot escape the sense of 
collectivigm. An anti-suffrage friend tells me that I 
fail to perceive that women are “bound together in one 
duty.” A suffrage friend reproaches me for not sharing 
her deep feeling for the “solidarity of the sex.” I am 
spewed out of the mouth of each. This perplexes me, be- 
cause I agree with each oftener than she agrees with the 
other. I recognize our “one duty” as our chief privilege. 
I travel through life with “our solidarity” as a vade mecum. 

Realizing that these beliefs — my intellectual friends 
call them sentiments — seem inconsistent with my im- 
patience at being one of a herd, I probe further and dis- 
cover that I am impatient only at the choice of a sheep- 
fold. 


There is one fold in which I glory to be herded with 
my sex. In order to place it on the map I must treat 


life like Gaul and divide it into three parts. 

First, there are the non-essentials of existence — the 
logician’s “accidents” — such as kinds of work or de- 
grees of wealth. In this realm I fail to perceive, as per- 
manent factors, either solid masculine rights or solid 
feminine ones. Here solidarity seems to me to be that of 
classes: of laborers or capitalists, of consumers or pro- 
ducers, of teachers or boards of education, of poets or 
grave-diggers. Within any given profession or trade 
women may have special needs or grievances, but, speak- 
ing broadly, they will be forced to adjust these to the 
exigencies of their class, not of their sex. Factory girls 
and women doctors, for example, may be treated unjustly 
where their fellow-men are not; and by means of laws, 
or moral suasion, these injustices must be done away 
with by a society which profits by their work. But their 
lives must ultimately be shaped by the proper standards 
of industry and medicine, not by those which shape house- 
keepers and actresses. 
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Secondly, there are essentials of existence: the intellect- 
ual and spiritual realities. Here men and women are 
merged in an inclusive whole, sex and class alffe obliter- 
ated. Within occidental thought, at least, humanity is 
one in the concerns of the soul. Even St. Paul, who 
frankly made use of his class to ensure trial at Rome 
rather than at Jerusalem, and who in all secondary matters 
impressed upon the church the inferiority of women, 
passionately announced the unity of the race in the 
Love of God: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female.” 
Neither can the Truth of God — the truths of science, 
philosophy, language, music and art—be made dual 
by sex. Here, specifically and definitely, the will of the 
majority outweighs the denials which still drip from irate 
pens in daily papers and in magazines. As far as public 
opinion is concerned, any girl in America is as free as air 
to try her luck at being a scholar or an artist. If we 
are judged only by the fruits which we have added to the 
tree of knowledge, by our scientific discoveries or our 
poems or our pictures, we can boast of no achievements 
comparable to those of men. We should be blind indeed 
if we did not see a fact which is more steadily than en- 
couragingly held before our eyes. Perhaps through us 
knowledge will always be more perfectly transubstanti- 
ated into life than into new knowledge. This may even 
be fortunate for society. But, at any rate, it is a mere 
detail, a mere question of the kind of luggage brought 
back on the return trip, which fails to divide into male and 
female the travelers in the realms of gold. 

We now come to the third of our divisions of life. In 
between the dusty plain of occupation and the serene 
citadels of the spirit, lies the place of the diurnal round 
of living together. One’s luck on the plains may make 
this into a palace or a tenement, a home or a boarding- 
house. One’s stores in the citadel will decide its happiness 
and its value. The sexes are equally responsible for its 








maintenance. the duties and privileges which this 
maintenance igMOlves are cleft in two by sex. With re- 
joicing I yself herded together with other women 
in the emotions, silences, wounds, magnanimities, sacri- 
fices and rewards out of which human relationships are 
wrought. 

For all I know, the same sense of masculine solidarity 
may be comforting and stimulating to men. But as con- 
ditions have been for many centuries and still are men 
less frequently than women are isolated from each other 
in their outward conditions and therefore (I suppose) 
less dependent upon an inward consciousness of kind. 
Even in these days of women in factories and offices and 
clubs, the great majority do their main work within 
separated houses. Mrs. Putnam, in her brilliant study 
of The Lady, calls attention to the loneliness of the Greek 
lady, confined to her home, over against the peasant 
women who worked in the fields with their fellows, the 
market women who chattered in the market-place, and 
the hetairai, like Aspasia, who came and went as they 
would, and sharpened their wits by talk with Pericles 
and all sorts of people. In spite of our abundant freedom, 
our own choice is likely to isolate us from the open meet- 
ing places. Our hours of ease can be lived in a crowd, 
but if our task is tending the Penates within the house, 
it is a lonelier one than sacrificing, as our men do, to com- 
mon gods in the market-place amid the hum and stir of 
civic life. Even the women who work outside the house 
are more likely, when evening falls, to scurry home and 
stir up the fire on the hearth than to join in festal choruses 
with their fellow-workers. 

It is not only the married housekeepers (to which class 
I belong) who perform “‘home duties.” Experience — 
for I have not always belonged to the same class — and 
observation convince me that a professional or wage- 
earning woman may be as devoted a daughter, sister, or 
even “wife and mother” as the economically dependent 
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“homemaker” of the anti-feminist’s creed. His (or her) 
dogma of a world in which every Jill could, if she only 
would, have a Jack to take care of her forever, has no 


counterpart in reality. The most cursory knowledge of 
the real world shows that many a woman obeys the law 
of economic necessity in working outside the home, for 
herself or — some Jack having failed —for others. I 
know women who are supporting mothers and fathers, 
younger brothers and sisters, children and even husbands. 
It is not among them that we. most often see the selfish- 
ness and rapaciousness, or the crossness and pettiness 
which sometimes dishonor the American home. Nor are 
those women who are impelled by other than economic 
motives to go beyond the house-door necessarily destroy- 
ers of personal relationships. On the contrary, they far 
oftener, for the sake of human beings, destroy in embryo 
a book or picture or scientific theory. I repeat that 


many of the so-called “independent” women never let 


themselves penetrate so far into the market-place that 
they cannot hear the faintest call from home. These 
women, then, as well as the vast majority who work 


within the house, may easily feel isolated within personal 


emotions and services. 

But in these emotions and services lies the fundamental 
unity of women over against men. In all epochs a mother 
has been different from a father, a daughter from a son, 


a sister from a brother, a woman friend from a man friend. 


In the relation of lover and lover women are supposed to 


have shown through the ages a “‘psycho-physical unity,” 
while men have varied from mood to mood and manner to 


manner. “His feeling alone has a history,” we are told 


by a recent historian of “the emotional life of the human 


race.” I find it a little difficult to understand that while 
Catullus and Antony, Dante and Abelard, Robert Brown- 
ing and Prince Albert loved differently, Lesbia and 


Cleopatra, Beatrice and Heloise, Elizabeth Barrett and 
Queen Victoria all returned the emotion in the same 
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*‘psycho-physical”” way. But perhaps the writer in the 
Unpopular Review who said that women’s work was to 


make the world good, and not to analyze ethical problems, 


would assure me that our work also is to make men fall in 
love with us, and not to analyze emotions. The task is 
certainly a gayer, if a more difficult, one. And I confess 
that the kind of solidarity thrust upon us by the author of 


Eros is more attractive than other sorts offered to us in 


recent years. I once sat through a lecture on “The 
Efficient Woman of the Twentieth Century.” From it 
I went to a class-room to teach Euripides. As I opened 
to Phedra’s destructive passion, only the presence of 
literal-minded youth prevented me from exclaiming: 
Thank God for Aphrodite! She may still be trusted, in 
noble guise or base, to outwit efficiency, and unite the 
woman of the twentieth century with the queen or peasant 


of the heroic age. My chief quarrel with the intellectual- 


ist is that she desires emotional isolation from the crowd. 


I once knew a brilliant woman to whom love was an il- 
lusion and marriage bourgeois. Aphrodite moulded her 
to her will at last, but even then she refused full salvation. 


“Our love,” she insisted, “is one of the great loves of 


history.”” So pompous was she in the face of nature and 


humanity! 
But let us return to the diurnal round, to the sweet 


uses of all affection, to Vesta, on whose hearth matrons 


and maids alike keep up the sacred fires of human hap- 


piness and comfort. It is perfectly true that many women 
misuse the affections and make living together a cruel 
penance for those who are involved with them. From 


history and contemporary life example after example 


could be drawn. But doubtless by actual count there is 


only one selfish mother to a million unselfish ones, one 
disloyal daughter to a thousand filial ones. The millions 
and thousands, not the tens and hundreds, form the 


standards of our sex. No clear thinker judges the church 
by its immoral clergymen or the army by its dishonorable 
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officers. Church and army work as great wholes, building 
up traditions which inspire and lead on novitiates and 
recruits. So women, if they will, may find themselves 
inspired by the traditions of the great body into which 
they are born. The solidarity of women over against men 
in industry and professions, in politics, education and 
religion is purely fictitious. But in the business of loving 
and serving —I choose these hackneyed words because 
they are also clean and “ antiseptic’? — we may accept 
an indestructible union. In this acceptance women enor- 
mously increase the value of their individual experiences. 
They are no longer solitary workers with solitary wounds 
and obscure rewards, but become champions of a superb 
idea, conquerors in a holy cause. Each woman becomes a 
richer, more dynamic personality. Her lonely force is 
raised to the mth power. 

For one thing, she adds to her courage that of the 
women whose accidental concerns are different from her 
own. At a period when atra Cura rode with me on every 
train a working woman in my old home stopped me on 
the street one day to say: “I want to tell you that I know 
just how you feel, divided between your husband and your 
mother. I have been through it.” The simple words 
put me on a great highway, in the friendly, inspiring com- 
pany of thousands of my kind. 

A woman may also add to her own courage that of 
her ancestors. Family traditions on the distaff side may 
be as important and specific as those on the side of the 
shield and spear. In hours of perplexity many a woman 
beside myself must have remembered stories of her great- 
grandmother. One of my friends, looking tranquilly 
back over a time of storm and stress, told me that at a 
critical moment she was prevented from betraying to her 
son the agony he was causing her, by finding a letter 
written by her grandmother to her son when he seemed 
to be doing his best to break her heart. The letter was 
written from a sick-bed in pencil and was dim and worn 
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as if it had been often handled. “I wish to tell you,” 
ran the dauntless words, “how great my happiness in you 
has been. I have many pleasant interviews with you in 
the night-watches, and when I hear the click of the gate 
I say to myself, ‘there may be Charles.’ Remember that 
by the hearth stands a chair which only you can fill.” 

And, finally, a woman may come to feel herself at one 
with all the women of history, with those whom historians 
delight to honor and those whose unmemorialized lives 
persist in random records on ancient grave-stones in 
Greece and Rome and Germany and Britain and Spain. 
The Greek “‘lady” and Aspasia and the woman who sold 
bread in the Athenian market-place understood certain 
things which could scarcely have been explained to Peri- 
cles or to the man who made his boots. The modern 
“lady” or “feminist” or factory worker, the Servian 
woman dying in a trench, the American woman filling her 
man’s dinner pail in peace at home, know very well what 
these things were. 

We are all familiar with the story of Arria, who, when 
her husband was condemned to suicide and hesitated, 
plunged the knife into her own breast and then handed it 
to him, saying, “It does not hurt, Paetus.” From the 
day it happened this has been regarded as heroism. But 
any woman, then as now, would have agreed with Arria’s 
granddaughter, Fannia, who told Pliny that she and her 
mother thought other acts of the great lady quite as brave. 
Once her husband and son were sick at the same time, 
and the son died. She did not tell the father until the 
crisis of his own illness had passed, but in the sick-room 
spoke of the boy as still alive, replying to anxious questions 
that he had eaten more and slept better. When she could 
not control herself, she would go off for a time to her own 
room and come back serene and smiling. Fannia herself 
met terrible sorrows with courage and dignity, among 
other experiences going into exile rather than submit to 
the decree of the Roman senate that her husband’s memory 
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should be dishonored. The accidents of her life and mine 
are absurdly different. But we could have passed a 
pleasant hour talking over our grandmothers. For my 
mother has told me how mine also buried a son before 
she dared to tell his sick father of his illness and death; 
and of how, a few months later, she kept from her husband, 
soon about to die himself, the news of the death of another 
son, killed in battle in the Civil War. The letter had 
come on a moonlight night, and the mother had been called 
from the sick-room to read it. She learned that when 
her son was told that he could not live, he had said, “It 
is a great cause to die for”; and that when the chaplain 
had asked him what he should tell his mother and sisters — 
was it well with his soul? — , he had smiled and whispered, 
“Tell them that I think it is well with my soul.” Content 
with this she went back to the sick-room. Few women 
have had a chance to show their husbands how to die, 
but millions have let, and are letting, their men go to 
death without a tear. And over and over, in times of 
peace, these same millions, like Arria and my grandmother, 
have performed the daily acts of courage out of which 
heroism, at a crisis, blooms. 

Women, in their emotions and silences, magnanimities 
and sacrifices, are no whit finer than their lovers or fathers 
and brothers. They are only different. A woman who in 
this difference rather than in some imaginary warfare 
perceives the “solidarity of the sex” sees beyond her own 
flax to the larger web. This web is made up of many 
patterns. The distaff’s threads may be woven by home- 
staying women into happy lives, by philanthropic women 
into social justice, by gifted women into literature or 
music or art. Unity does not involve uniformity. We 
are not destined for a Woman’s Building —an Old 
Ladies’ Home — on the Styx. Rather we may hope that 
at the edge of that “‘shore unseen where all must lodging 
find” even friendly talk of distaves and spears will cease. 





TINKERING THE CONSTITUTION 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT observed, when the 

Oklahoma constitution of 1907 was submitted to 
him, that it was very comprehensive; he could think of 
nothing left out, unless it might be the specific kind of 
powder to be used in cleaning a pig’s teeth. There has 
been much effort to make the Federal Constitution com- 
prehensive and if it could be amended as easily as some 
state constitutions are made, it would long ago have 
become a medley of contradictions, and a patchwork as 
curious as that produced at the old-fashioned quilting- 
bee when our grandmothers gathered around the frame, 
each with an assortment of brilliantly colored and oddly 
shaped patches to piece into the crazy quilt for exhibition 
at the county fair. Tinkering the Constitution has been a 
mania with a good many people ever since it was adopted, 
and every generation, every decade, almost every year 
since 1789, has produced its tinkers who had all sorts of 
odd patches to be placed on the Constitution “‘to promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.”” There have been more 
than 2,500 resolutions to amend the Constitution intro- 
duced in Congress since the Fathers finished what Glad- 
stone described as “‘the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at one time by the brain and purpose of man.” No 
other political document has received so much praise 
from the statesmen of the world, and no other consti- 
tution has been so often the model for self-governing 
people, but many of those who live under this old charter 
believe that it needs amendment, and that they can sug- 
gest the exact language which will make it the real living 
voice of free government. Apparently, no one desires 
to do away with the Constitution or to make an entirely 
new one, for while nearly every State has, time and again, 
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held conventions and framed new constitutions, there 
has never been introduced in Congress a resolution to 
call a convention to frame a new Federal Constitution or 
to make a complete revision. There was some discussion 
of that kind in the convention just before it adjourned in 
1787, but the delegates appear to have agreed with Dr. 
Franklin, that while there were some things in it of which 
he did not wholly approve, he was not certain he never 
would approve, and he was willing to doubt a little his 
own infallibility and sign the instrument because he did 
\not believe another convention could do better. Either 
Yhrough veneration for a political instrument that has 
received so much commendation throughout the civilized 
world, or for the same reason given by Franklin, no re- 
sponsible Representative has ever proposed to Congress 
that it should formally invite. the American people to 
elect delegates to a national convention to revise the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The amendments that have been proposed, however, 
would have made the Constitution over a dozen times, in 
a dozen different ways, if Congress and the people had not 
been too old fashioned to follow the constitution tinkers. 
The records of every Congress from the beginning bear 
evidence of the activity of these people and they are just 
as active now as at any time in the past. The records of 
the sixty-third Congress show not only great activity 
but great ingenuity on the part of the inventors of amend- 
ments, and there repose in that record more than one 
hundred resolutions proposing amendments, covering a 
great variety of subjects; ranging from a prohibition 
against any State denying or abridging the right of suf- 
frage on account of sex, to the repeal of the 14th and 15th 
amendments and permitting the States to deny the right 
of suffrage on account of race or color; from the prohibi- 
tion of polygamy, to the Federal regulation of marriage 
and divorce; from the reduction of the powers and tenure 
of the Executive and the Judiciary, to the extension of the 
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powers and tenure of the Representatives in Congress; 
from the popular election of Federal Judges including 
those of the Supreme Court, to their recall; from the 
election of postmasters, to making the President ineligible 
to a third term; from the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol, to giving Congress power to regulate 
the hours of labor throughout the country; from giving 
Congress power to suppress monopolies, to eliminating 
completely Congress from the function of amending the 
Constitution, and giving a monopoly in that great function 
to the state legislatures, so that when one of these legis- 
latures proposed an amendment and persuaded 35 other 
legislatures to approve, the Constitution should be then 
and there amended, whatever the wishes of Congress and 
the people. Then to offset these efforts to give and take 
from the legislative, executive and judicial departments, 
there was proposed an amendment that would make 
Uncle Sam a Little Father to the American people, with 
power to right all wrongs, to take from those who have and 
give to those who have not. This amendment introduced 
“by request,” provides that when a citizen, or combina- 
tion of citizens, shall be found “possessed of wealth, 
property, power, influence or honor by dishonesty,” it 
shall be the duty of the government to dispossess said 
citizens or combination of citizens and restore to the 
rightful owners the said wealth, property, power, influ- 
ence or honor. In case the rightful owners cannot be 
found these possessions shall escheat to the people of 
the State or of the United States. The preamble to this 
resolution indicates that the proposed amendment is 
not aimed alone at the trusts and ordinary combinations 
of wealth, for it declares that “the intention of the found- 
ers of the government of the United States to prevent 
forever an official union between Church and State within 
their jurisdiction, is hereby reaffirmed.” Such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution with such an interpretation 
would enable the government to dispossess the religious 
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organizations of their ill-gotten gains just as readily as it 
would take from the wicked publicans and sinners. 

While the efforts to amend the Constitution did not 
begin with the birth of the Progressive party or the over- 
throw of the Standpatters in Congress, there has been a 
progressive movement in these efforts that might have 
surprised the earlier amendment mongers and caused 
them to look upon these of to-day as reactionaries. The 
early efforts to amend the Constitution were to put pro- 
hibitions on the Federal government and protect the 
people and the States, and there were submitted to the 
first Congress 124 amendments from seven of the original 
thirteen States, most of them proposed as conditions of 
ratifying the Constitution. The House of Representatives 
sifted and combined these into 17 amendments, and the 
Senate boiled those down to 12, submitted them to the 
States, which ratified only ten, indicating that the people, 
on second thought, did not desire as many amendments 
as they had demanded before they had time to study the 
work of the Fathers. In the period from 1789 to 1803 in 
which 12 amendments were added to the Constitution — 
10 of them familiarly known as the Bill of Rights, adopted 
in one group — there were nearly 400 amendments pro- 
posed, and 115 of these were under the head of Personal 
Relations, — to better define and protect the rights of 
the individual citizen. The people then did not have full 
confidence in the government they had created, that it 
would not become a Frankenstein monster and destroy 
them. They were jealous of their rights and they de- 
manded guarantees for freedom of speech and the pro- 
tection of private property; that there should be no 
established religion and no titles of nobility; that they 
should be free from search and seizure; have the right of 
trial by jury; that no soldiers should be quartered on 
them in time of peace; that no State should violate the 
rights of conscience or the freedom of religious worship. 
The insistence upon the recognition of the inalienable 
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rights of the citizen was so great that Congress in its first 
session gave its first attention to the demands of the 
people and submitted to the States the amendments that 
have since been known as the Bill of Rights. 

The imposition of taxes on whiskey and carriages created 
the first demand for further amendment. The whiskey 
tax developed an open rebellion in western Pennsylvania, 
where whiskey was considered as stable as gold, and Presi- 
dent Washington raised an army to put down the rebellion. 
He also considered the advisability of taking personal com- 
mand of the troops. The Supreme Court held that the 
tax on carriages was constitutional. These incidents in- 
spired many amendments and Congress was flooded with 
such resolutions. Some of these gave the States power to 
recall their Senators, some provided for the limitation of 
the tenure of the justices of the Supreme Court and for 
their recall, and some were leveled at the President, pro- 
hibiting him from placing himself at the head of the army 
in the field. Before the second Congress had come to a 
close there were amendments proposed denying the power 
to Congress to grant a charter of incorporation or set up a 
commercial monopoly of any kind; making ineligible to a 
seat in either House or Senate, every man who was a mem- 
ber of a board of directors, or filled a clerkship or owned a 
share of stock in any bank; declaring every tax not laid 
on imports, excises and transfers of property, to be a 
direct tax, and declaring that the judicial powers of the 
United States should be vested not only in the Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as Congress might ordain, 
but in such State courts as Congress should consider fit 
to share it. That period of agitation resulted in the 
adoption of the 11th and 12th amendments to the Con- 
stitution; one providing that the judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit commenced against one State by the citizens of an- 
other State or by the citizens or subjects of another coun- 
try; and the other revising the manner of electing the 
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President, providing for separate balloting for the offices 


of President and Vice-President. 

From 1803 to 1865 there were more than 700 amend- 
ments proposed to Congress, and they were of great 
variety, inspired by various political incidents. The pro- 


ponents of these amendments demonstrated that they 


were sometimes inspired by political expediency quite 
as much as by a settled conviction that the Constitution 


failed in its design properly to guard the interests of the 
people, — a demonstration that has often been repeated 


in later times. It was a question as to whose ox was gored. 
McMasters says that “‘the history of the first hundred 
years goes far to show that the constitutional opinions 


held by any set of men, at any particular time, and in any 


particular place, have been very largely determined by 
expediency;”” and Webster is quoted as saying that the 
many interpretations of the Constitution made it rather 
**a collection of topics for everlasting controversy, heads 


of debate for a disputatious people.” 


The recall of judges and judicial decisions is not a new 
invention. It was proposed more than a hundred years 
ago when the Senate failed to impeach Judge Chase, in 
1805. John Randolph, who had been one of the managers 


for the House in that celebrated case, proposed an amend- 


ment to the Constitution providing for the removal of a 
United States judge on the joint address of both Houses of 
Congress. Other amendments proposed that a majority 
vote in the Senate should impeach, others that the judges 


of the Supreme Court should have fixed terms of office 


instead of life tenure, and others that judges should be 
removed by a two-thirds vote of Congress. Later, in 
1869, Representative Ashley of Ohio proposed an amend- 


ment that judges of the United States courts should be 


ineligible to any office under the national government. 
In advocating his amendment Mr. Ashley said that one- 
third of the members of the Supreme Court were crazed 
with the glitter of the presidency, and he wanted to 
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remove the germ of that insanity. This amendment, had 


it been adopted, would have relieved Justice Hughes from 
the embarrassment of having Nebraska threaten him 
with conscription as a presidential candidate. 

The followers of General Jackson were so angered over 


the defeat of their idol when the Presidential election was 
thrown into the House in 1824, that they introduced a 
flood of resolutions proposing amendments to take from 


the House this power of electing a President after the 
people had failed to elect at the polls. They also proposed 


a number of amendments to make all members of Congress 
ineligible to any executive office for two years after the 
expiration of their legislative terms. The latter class of 


amendments was leveled at Henry Clay who was the 


Speaker of the House and who, after the election of John 
Quincy Adams as President by that body, became Secre- 
tary of State in the new administration. However in- 


sistent the Jackson men were that the combination of 


power in the House to decide a presidential election with 
the privilege of members of the House to accept appointive 
offices from the President of their selection, opened the 
door to conspiracy and corruption, they forgot all these 
dangers four years later when Jackson became President 


and appointed five members of Congress to his Cabinet, 


three more to the diplomatic service and four more as 
Collectors. It was then the turn of the followers of Clay 
to propose the same amendments, and Clay was the 
author of one of them. Both these popular leaders saw 


the danger of cabals and conspiracies between the Presi- 
dent and the leaders of the House only when the political 
tide was against them. We have had such instances 
illustrating the same phenomenon in later years. 


There were many amendments proposed in that period 


to limit the presidential term, some to a single four years 
term, some to a single six years term, and some to prevent 
the selection of a President from the same State for more 


than one consecutive term. The latter was directed 
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at Virginia “‘the Mother of Presidents.”” The amendment 
mongers wanted the presidency to move about like a dis- 
trict fair, and give all the States a chance, whatever the 


qualifications of the men for the office. 


One of the amendments suggested by the agitation 
which followed the trouble with France and preceded the 
second war with Great Britain, in 1812, was an elabora- 
tion of the prohibition against any person holding any 
office of profit or trust in the United States accepting any 
present, emolument, office or title from any King, Prince 
or foreign State. The amendment proposed in 1810 de- 
clared that “If any citizen of the United States shall ac- 
cept, claim, receive or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall without the consent of Congress, accept 
and retain any present, pension, office or emolument of 
any kind whatever, from any Emperor, King, Prince or 
foreign power, such person shall cease to be a citizen of 
the United States and shall be incapable of holding any 
office of trust or profit under them or either of them.” 
This amendment was adopted by Congress, submitted to 
the States, ratified by 12 of them, and under the impres- 
sion that the necessary three-fourths had ratified, it was 
printed as a part of the Constitution, and remained there 
until 1817 when in answer to an inquiry from Congress, 
the State Department reported that no record could be 
found of any action by the State of Virginia. It was con- 
cluded that the amendment had failed and it was dropped 
from the official copy of the Constitution. There is a 
contention which is supported by precedent, that when a 
State has once approved a constitutional amendment, 
that approval can never be withdrawn. On this conten- 
tion, that amendment submitted to the States more than 
a hundred years ago is still alive and pending, with 12 
votes in its favor. There are now 48 States where there 
then were only 17, but with the approval of Maryland, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Massa- 
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chusetts, and New Hampshire already recorded and past 
reconsideration, there is a very good beginning for any- 
one who desires to start a propaganda to revive the mem- 


ories of our old troubles with England and France, or to 


keep this country strictly neutral, by taking away the 
citizenship of any American who accepts “any emolu- 
ment of any kind whatever” from any foreign power. 
It might prevent any American citizen from acting as 
agent for any of the belligerent powers of Europe in 
arranging loans or in the purchase of munitions of war. 
All that is necessary is for some enterprising tinker to call 
up that old amendment which has passed beyond the 
jurisdiction of Congress and 12 States, send it out to the 
other State legislatures and get the approval of 24 of them, 
to restore it to the Constitution. This may appear a far- 
fetched assumption, but it is in line with some of the 
proposals of the time, and in keeping with the contention 
that a State can never withdraw its approval of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whatever the changed condi- 
tions or the change in public sentiment. These conten- 
tions are made very seriously by the advocates of equal 
suffrage and prohibition. 

The efforts to have the Constitution disown citizens 
who accepted gifts or emoluments of any kind whatever, 
led to an exaggerated Americanism, which would deny 
the full rights of citizenship to naturalized citizens and 
make them ineligible to seats in Congress or to any office 
of profit or trust under the Federal or State governments. 
The American Party received much stimulus from this 
agitation and became a considerable secondary power in 
American politics. It directed its efforts not only against 
the foreign born citizens but against the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Masonic Order which were opposed to 
each other. Some of the tinkers proposed to write God 
into the Constitution, some to tax the churches, and some 
to make ministers of the gospel ineligible to public office. 
That party largely influenced the scope of the efforts to 
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change the Constitution for two decades and was only 
superseded by the anti-slavery agitation which inspired 
many amendments both for the prohibition of that insti- 
tution and for its protection. Congress was overwhelmed 
with resolutions bearing upon this question during the 
ten years preceding the Civil War, but none were sub- 
mitted to the States until two days before Lincoln’s in- 
auguration and after South Carolina had seceded from 
the Union. The amendment then submitted was in the 
nature of an overture to the South and provided: “No 
amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or to 
interfere, within any State, with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 
by the laws of said State.” This amendment was adopted 
by the House February 28, and the Senate March 2, 
1861, and went out to the States. Other Southern States 
had followed the example of South Carolina and adopted 
formal resolutions of secession, and war became inevitable. 
Under these conditions, the proposed amendment re- 
ceived little consideration. Only three States ratified 
the amendment, Ohio and Maryland by their legislatures, 
and Illinois through a constitutional convention. The 
New England States rejected it and other States took no 
action whatever. The early years of the Civil War were 
comparatively free from all agitation for changes in the 
Constitution; but in 1863, after Lincoln had issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation, resolutions were introduced 
and discussed by Congress for an amendment prohibiting 
slavery. That amendment was not adopted by Congress, 
however, until February, 1865, and was not ratified and 
a part of the Constitution until December 18, 1865, six 
months after the surrender of Lee and the assassination 
of Lincoln. 

The adoption of the 13th amendment did not close the 
struggle over the slavery question. There remained the 
greater question of fixing the status of the former slaves 
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and from a multitude of resolutions Congress first framed 
the 14th amendment, ratified in 1868 and the 15th amend- 
ment ratified in 1870. The real power of both these 
amendments to give the former slaves equal civil rights 
with other citizens remains to be applied, for Congress 
has not seen fit to enact appropriate legislation to that 
end, since the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional 
the celebrated Federal election laws. The later decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional the 
“* srandfather clause ” in the Oklahoma constitution estab- 
lishes a prohibition against States discriminating, either 
by constitution or statute, against any citizen on account 
of race or color; but it does not reach the discrimination 
by the people, and the suffrage of the negro in the South 
is as nebulous now as it has been for fifty years past, with 
fewer negroes exercising the right of suffrage than in the 
two years preceding the adoption of the 15th amendment. 

The agitation which began with the purpose to protect 
the civil rights of the former slaves did, however, develop 
a new kind of ambition to change the Constitution, and 
in the last fifty years there have been more than 1000 
resolutions introduced in Congress, proposing amend- 
ments, a good part of them looking to the moral regenera- 
tion of the people by fundamental law. Their authors 
have looked to the Federal government as the righter of 
all wrongs, the punisher of all crimes and the enforcer of 
police regulations. They have sought to write into the 
Constitution prohibitions against the citizens, in con- 
trast to the prohibitions against the government written 
by the people of the early days of the Republic. They 
have tried to have the Constitution do by mere language 
what Congress, the courts and the States have been un- 
able to do with statutes, because public sentiment would 
not support and vitalize the statutes and police regula- 
tions. These hundreds of proposed amendments have 
kept alive the agitation for changing the Constitution, 
but such changes as have been made have not materially 
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changed the character of the government, except in taxa- 
tion by the income tax. 

Former Senator Depew recently said in a public address, 
that when the income tax amendment was under con- 
sideration in the Senate, some of its advocates answered 
his inquiry as to why they desired it, with the remark that 
under the authority of such an amendment Congress 
could compel New York to pay one-half the cost of the 
government, and collect the other half from Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Whether 
those Senators were in earnest or spoke in jest, their sug- 
gestion bids fair to be realized. The individual income 
tax has been a disappointment to its friends and an ag- 
gravation to others. Nearly one-half of it was collected 
in the State of New York, and more than three-fourths 
of it in that and the other States named. The great agri- 
cultural States where prosperity abounds, have paid in- 
significant revenues under the law passed since that 
amendment was adopted. It has introduced class taxa- 
tion for the support of the Federal government and has 
not produced the revenues to enable Congress to abandon 
or materially reduce the old forms of taxation on which 
the government has relied in the past. 

As some thoughtful statesmen have studied the re- 
turns from the income tax and noted the inequalities 
of the returns from different sections of the country, all 
prosperous, they have begun to doubt the wisdom of 
the 16th amendment, giving Congress the “power to 
levy and collect an income tax from whatever source de- 
rived without apportionment among the several States 
and without regard to census or enumeration.” But that 
amendment is now in the Constitution and that power is 
with Congress forever and aye, because with one-fourth 
of the States paying the income tax, the other three- 
fourths will never take from Congress the power to levy 
such unequal taxes. This is the greatest and most sig- 
nificant change made in the Constitution in 125 years. 
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It has reversed the principle of taxation which was adopted 
by the convention of 1787 after a spirited discussion over 
the relation of taxation to representation. 

The question as to how the President should be elected 
and how long he should be allowed to hold office continued 
to inspire amendments for many years. There have, as 
stated, been prohibitions against a second consecutive 
term, a second term of any kind, a third term, and to abol- 
ish the single executive and substitute an Executive Com- 
mission. The most unique proposition was to reduce the 
senatorial term to three years, divide the Senators into 
classes, one-third to go out each year, the retiring Senators 
to cast lots for the presidency. The retiring Senators were 
to be called in alphabetic order and as their names were 
announced in the presence of the House of Representa- 
tives they were to step forward blindfolded and pick from 
a box a small marble. The Ex-Senator who secured the 
one colored marble should be declared president of the 
United States for one year. No outside candidate might 
apply. The only royal road to the Presidential chair 
should lead through the Senate, and only then on retire- 
ment from that august body and by drawing lots for the 
prize. Such an amendment would have shut out Lincoln, 
Grant, Hayes, Arthur, McKinley, Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
Taft and Wilson, from ever reaching the presidency, and 
while it may now sound ridiculous, it was proposed as 
seriously as any of the latter day amendments, as the 
only way to secure ripe statesmanship for the executive 
office, and without cabals or partisanship and conspiracies 
against the life of the Republic and the liberties of the 
citizens. , 

Another amendment proposed to abolish the single 
executive and create an Executive Council, composed of 
three members to be elected from groups of States, New 
England and the Middle States in one group, the Southern 
States in another and the Western States in the third. 
They were to each serve six years, one retiring every 
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second year and be succeeded by a new member elected 
from that group of States. Each member of this Executive 
Council was to have the veto power. Another amendment 
would have abolished the office of Vice-President, another 
would have created two Vice-Presidents, while another 
would have created three Vice-Presidents to correspond to 
the Executive Council. 

The tinkers dropped the President as a victim for a 
time, but resumed work in 1875 when it was feared that 
Grant would seek a third term and an amendment was 
introduced making the President ineligible to a third 
term. The same amendment was again offered in 1880 
when Grant was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. These amendments were merely the devices of ex- 
pediency, to express a protest, for neither could have been 
ratified in time to prevent the nomination and election 
of Grant on either of these occasions. Such resolutions 
have been introduced in later years to express the same 
kind of protest, and they have been regarded as political 
expedients. 

In the third session of the 53rd Congress, which met 
after the Republican landslide in 1894, changing a large 
Democratic majority in the House to a rather small 
minority, Representative William Jennings Bryan intro- 
duced three separate resolutions, in different language 
but with the same import, to amend the Constitution and 
limit the President to one term. Those resolutions were 
referred to the appropriate committee, and like so many 
that had gone before, were never reported back to the 
House. They died aborning and were apparently for- 
gotten even by their author for 18 years, or until 1912, 
when Mr. Bryan incorporated in the Baltimore platform 
a plank pledging the Democratic party and the candidate 
to the same plan he had in 1894, to amend the Constitu- 
tion, making the President ineligible to a second term. 
The forgetfulness of Mr. Bryan touching this important 
principle is indicated by the fact that in those 18 years 
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which elapsed between the time he introduced his one 
term resolutions in the House of Representatives and the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Bryan was three 
times the candidate of his party for President and in 
none of his platforms is found any reference to the one 
term or to the constitutional amendment he had intro- 
duced in Congress. In the Democratic platform of 1896 
when Mr. Bryan was for the first time a presidential can- 
didate, there was a declaration against a third term but 
no demand for a change in the Constitution to prohibit 
that political catastrophe, and there was no reference to 
a second term. That was less than two years from the 
date of Mr. Bryan’s resolutions in the House to adopt 
the principle of a single term for the President. There 
was no reference to this principle in the Democratic plat- 
forms in 1900 and 1908 when Mr. Bryan was the presi- 
dential candidate of his party. He, apparently, never 
thought of his resolutions again until another Democrat 
was to stand in the shoes he had three times worn as the 
Democratic leader. Then he remembered to have the 
party endorse the resolutions he had introduced just be- 
fore he retired from Congress in 1894. And this plat- 
form pledge was of no more consequence than the pro- 
posed amendments of the Constitution. Neither the 
President nor his party has paid any attention to it since 
the Baltimore Convention. No amendment making the 
President ineligible to a second term has been introduced 
in the Democratic Congress. 

The amendments providing for the popular election 
of Senators began to appear in Congress in 1872 and few 
sessions of Congress were free from them until that change 
was made in the Constitution four years ago. The prin- 
cipal causes of the agitation for this change were the 
numerous deadlocks in State legislatures over the election 
of Senators, and the charges of bribery in connection with 
such contests. When this amendment was under consid- 
eration in the Senate in February, 1910, Senator Root 
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called attention to the first cause and said these dead- 
locks could be prevented by simply amending the statute 
which required a majority of the whole membership of 
the legislature to elect a Senator. Should Congress change 
that old statute so that a plurality of the legislature could 
elect, that source of trouble would be removed, without 
amending the Constitution. The force of Mr. Root’s 
observation may be seen in the returns from the sena- 
torial elections of 1914. Comparatively few of the Sena- 
tors then elected by popular vote received a majority. 
In New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Idaho, Colorado, California and Georgia, the 
Senators were elected by pluralities which would have 
been illegal under the old statute. The charges of corrup- 


tion in the election of Senators by the legislatures, may 
also be somewhat parallelled in the popular elections, 
without attracting so much criticism. Charges of bribery 


were made against Senator Stevenson of Wisconsin in 


connection with the senatorial primary a few years ago. 
Mr. Stevenson admitted that his agents had spent more 
than $100,000 in that primary but contended that it was 
legitimate and necessary for the proper conduct of a 


campaign of education extending over the whole State, 
and that this campaign had been made necessary by the 
laws of his State. The Senate committee which made the 


investigation took his view and reported that it had found 
no evidence of corruption. Had the same amount of 


money been expended by Mr. Stevenson in aiding mem- 
bers of the legislature to conduct their campaigns and 


these legislators had afterward voted for him as a candi- 
date for United States Senator, there would have been 


evidence of conspiracy in securing his election. The 
change in the Constitution remains to be tested before 
it can be acknowledged as a real reform in the method of 


choosing Senators. It has made these senatorial elections 
more expensive for all members of that body, has not 
changed the result in the average election, and has not 
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improved the quality of the men who hold seats in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The success of the two agitations for the income tax 
and the election of Senators by popular vote, has in- 
spired others with hope, and made the demands for other 


amendments more strenuous. The campaigns for prohi- 
bition and equal suffrage promise to be as vigorous in 
the next Congress as they have been in the past, not- 
withstanding the other serious question as to where the 
Federal government is to secure more revenues than it 
now enjoys with one-third of these secured by internal 
revenue taxes on alcoholic liquors; and the other proposi- 
tion to make every full-fledged citizen who has the suf- 


frage franchise, liable to military service and compelled 
to attend training camps as they did in the early days of 
the Republic when Training Day was one of the great 
events of the season. The prohibitionists have become 
more insistent for an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution as they have failed to secure such amendments to 
the constitutions of the larger States. No better illustra- 
tion could be given of the change that has developed with 
the years of trying to tinker the Constitution of the United 


States. From prohibitions against the Federal government 
to prevent it from becoming a Frankenstein monster and 
interfering with the power of the States and the inalien- 
able rights and liberties of the citizen, we have developed 
a large and growing sentiment in favor of making the 
Federal government the sole arbiter of the rights and 
privileges of the people, and pretending to do this in the 
name of the people, giving them a greater part in the 
government. 

The old saying that nothing is new but what’s forgotten 
is illustrated in the revival of many old ideas to be incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the United States. Some 


of the more striking amendments proposed in recent 


years which have been looked upon as new inventions 
evolved from original thought, were considered in the 
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Convention over which Washington presided in 1787, 


The long period of public agitation has not made these 
alleged reforms in the fundamental law any clearer or 
more acceptable, than did the frank discussions in execu- 


tive session covering three months before the Constitution 


was agreed to by the delegates. The difference of method 
may have had something to do with the results. When 
the rules to govern the convention of 1787 were submitted 


there were two which attracted immediate attention, 
and both were acted on unanimously. The first rule au- 


thorized any member to call for the ayes and noes on any 
question. It was abrogated on the suggestion of Col. 
Mason that “such a record of opinions of members would 


be an obstacle to a change of them on conviction, and in 
case of the later publication of these records, would furnish 


handles to the adversaries of the result of the meeting.” 
The other rule, restraining members from communicating 
the proceedings of the convention to anyone not a mem- 


ber, was immediately and unanimously adopted. 

Reporters were excluded but records were kept for the 
information of the convention. Mr. Madison, the one 
“reporter”? present, reported only for posterity and his 
notes were not published until fifty years had elapsed 
after the Constitution had been adopted and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America organized. The 
discussions in that convention were so frank that they 
would have made sensational first page stories in the 
yellow press of a later day, giving a great boom to circula- 
tion and advertising; but those discussions were the frank- 
ness of private conversation when men try to convince 
one another, not the rhetoric of the orator seeking the 
plaudits of the multitude. The Fathers may have been 
more successful in compromising differences, not only of 
men but of sections, because they did not have the ayes 
and noes called every few minutes to place the members 
on record. 

One can imagine what would have happened if there 
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had been pitiless publicity from day to day, even with a 


report as free from misrepresentation and sensationalism 
as is the Congressional Record. The very frank discussion 
by Gouverneur Morris, Benjamin Franklin, Col. Mason, 


Mr. Madison, Alexander Hamilton and others, not only 


of principles of government, but of the weaknesses of 
human nature, with more or less specific citations, given 
to the public at the time, would have probably broken up 


the convention before it had been in session a week, and 


certainly would have aroused so much prejudice and 


bitterness as to have made impossible agreement among 
the members or acceptance of the Constitution by the 
people. It is not remarkable that Oliver, the English 


biographer of Alexander Hamilton, should have drawn a 


contrast between the American convention, and the Na- 
tional Assembly of France which sat about the same 
time. ‘In the National Assembly of France there was 
competition with the gallery for judges, lime light, rhet- 
oric, general ideas, rights of man, paper constitutions, 


quack prescriptions, applause, heat, chaos. In the Phila- 
delphia convention there were closed doors, practical 
speech, disagreement, compromise and a working plan.” 
This was the Englishman’s comparison of two widely 
different efforts to establish a government of the people; 
one leading to success and the other to the Commune, to 
the guillotine and to Napoleon. 

This comparison might also apply to the method of 
making the American Constitution and that for amending 
it. Publicity has been the method, if not the aim, of those 
who have tried to amend the Constitution. There has 
been in Congress competition with the galleries for judges; 
outside of Congress, lime light, rhetoric, general ideas, 
rights of man, applause and heat, if not quack prescrip- 
tions and chaos. Anyone familiar with the working of 
Congress knows the difference between convictions and 
the record of the ayes and noes. Convictions are ex- 
pressed in the cloak rooms where members discuss ques- 
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tions as freely and frankly as did the members of the 
constitutional convention; the ayes and noes are often 
mere guesses as to the effect of publicity or the record of 
hasty ante election pledges to promoters of propaganda. 
The Representative who has 200,000 constituents, and the 
Senator who represents 10,000,000 people have no means 
of knowing what the people want, except through public 
discussion in the press and by the noise of the agitators and 
the importunities and threats of the promoters who imme- 
diately surround them, voluntarily. assuming to speak for 
the people. The galleries of the House accommodate less 
than 1,000 people and the galleries of the Senate less than 
500. These galleries have been known more than once 
to affect the ayes and noes of the members on the floor. 
They were filled with propagandists who came of their 
own free will to represent the whole people, but without 
other credentials than their confidence in their own com- 
posite natures and the endowment of omnipotent power 
to interpret the will of the multitude. When the pro- 
hibition amendment was before the House in 1914 the 
agitation outside of Congress and in the corridors and 
galleries of the Capitol was conducted with so much heat 
that the Representatives were in a quandary, and would 
have escaped the record of ayes and noes if they could, 
because convictions were jarred by public agitation, and 
a well organized propaganda, professing to have the power 
of blacklisting which could not be reached by the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. One can imagine what would 
happen to many bills and resolutions for amendment to 
the Constitution, if Congress should, like the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, sit behind closed doors, with 
practical speech, disagreement, compromise and a work- 
ing plan, instead of with rhetoric and the ayes and noes 
recorded under the eyes of the gallery judges. But in this 
age of publicity that is impossible and to suggest it might 
be treasonable. 

Seven amendments have been added to the Constitu- 
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tion in the last 125 years. Four of these have been pro- 
hibitions against the Federal and State governments, 
and one a prohibition against an institution; two of them 
to change the method of electing a President and Senators 
and one an extension of the powers of Congress. The 
results are not as great as might have been feared from 
the activity of those who have tried to make the Constitu- 
tion as comprehensive as are some of the State constitu- 
tions. Judging the future by the past there is still hope 
for the old Constitution, notwithstanding its unpopularity 
with the tinkers. It has carried this nation through as 
trying times as ever faced any other great nation and has 
disappointed its early critics as well as those who still 
insist that it needs many amendments. It may be that 
after these 125 years the Constitution is still true to the 
purpose declared in its preamble, “to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 








THESE REFORMERS 


ACH of my friends has acquired a Cause. Once 
they were content to be good tennis players, deem- 
ing proficiency an end in itself. Now they excuse their 
appearances upon a court — few though they are — with 
the plea that exercise is healthful, and it is the duty of 
every man to be as near physically perfect as possible. To 
play a game for one’s health makes a sport a task, but 
my friends are all so carried away by a passion for re- 
forming the world that little else exists for them except 
the objects of their solicitude. 

To some of them the world is peopled only with starv- 
ing proletariat, living on minimum wages for maximum 
hours of labor, exploited by a few capitalists who some- 
how or other managed to be spawned out of this heel- 
trodden mass, though heaven knows they are an abor- 
tive product. To hear L— speak, the population of 
the world is female and unenfranchised. What exists to 
keep them unenfranchised is vaguely called “men,” by 
reason of whose dominion the unvoting female has eter- 
nally worn the skirts of subjection. B— looks upon the 
world as a horde of uneducated brutes who run on and on, 
interminably growling and snarling, pushed hither and 
thither by the protruding bones of their neighbor runners, 
tails between legs, with never an upward look. “Nor do 
they know where they are running,” says B—. His 
Cause is to tell them. Or at least to show them a better 
direction. That would be a fine thing to do, and B—’s 
only difficulty is the absence of his victims. Then again 
there is M—, whose world is peopled with “white slaves” 
and their masters, from whose clutches no girl is safe. 
She revels in “rescue work;” every female she meets she 
must needs question as to her economic and social status. 
She spends her days in laundries and department stores, 
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scrutinizing the women. She is a great optimist, and be- 
lieves that if only folk were educated, every country 
would be a Utopia. So it would, I once said to her in 
agreement, but my orthodox Greek sped over her head. 

In answer to M— is one F— whose position is that of 
the absolute economist. “Away with education,” he 
cries, “‘it is one’s economic condition which determines 
sin. Give these poor creatures ” (F— loves to affect an air 
of pity towards sinners) “ give these poor creatures suffi- 
cient wages, and there’ll be no more ‘ white-slavery.’ Re- 
member it is a business they are engaged in; a business 
exists to furnish one his bread and butter; one prefers the 
business with the least pain. Therefore if the street-walker 
could get her bread and butter otherwise, she would not 
be on the streets.” All of which would be very good logic 
if it were only true. At any rate it is delightfully icon- 
oclastic. One must, I suppose, change the old text, and 
make the camel’s passage a criterion of the pauper’s ease 
of salvation, rather than that of Dives. So that all of us 
who have our $10,000 per annum and need not charity, 
may again take heart: for F— implies that heaven is ours. 
Our economic position is assured. Therefore shall we 
never sin. 

A little more sensible than F— is L—. She has her 
heart and soul in the Cause for which she is working. The 
enfranchisement of women is only a small part of a great 
great movement, to wit Feminism. Women are awaken- 
ing, she says, to their real power. No longer are they to 
be the slaves of men. Intellectually they are men’s equals; 
intellectual equals must be political and social equals. 
“Why?” I once ventured to ask, saying that Epictetus 
was a slave. ‘‘ Yes,” answered L— in an instant, “‘but he 
shouldn’t have been.” Before that reply I was dumb. 
When I have questioned more closely about the exact 
program of Feminism, L— has called me a Sophist, and 
said that it was clear enough to any one who was willing 
to take the trouble to read about it. That has convinced 
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me that she at least is the intellectual equal of any poli- 
tician. Be that as it may, she holds large crowds in rapt 
attention in park meetings as she talks to them of the 
Cause. It is awful to see her. She goes with her fellow 
reformers to summer resorts where the masses are trying 
hard to enjoy themselves. She gets a dinner gong and 
begins ringing it loudly. Naturally folk in the vicinity 
rub their eyes. As soon as she sees a speaker’s dozen — 
ten — awake, she enters into her speech. On she sweeps, 


giving statistics, dates, arguments.’ Then arise questions. | 


“Women can’t work,” growls a man. “Has a man ever 
borne a child?” shouts L— back at him, while the women 
look horrified, and the men applaud. L— is doing a lot 
for universal suffrage. 


The strange thing about all these folk is their failure 
to realize that the world is suffering from a complication 
of diseases, that their one-sided diagnosis is incomplete. 
Each begins his conversation with, ‘‘ Now the whole trouble 
is. ... But no two are agreed as to what the whole 
trouble may be. I, too, should like to see the world 
happier, for all I scoff at them. But it seems rather silly 
to count that day lost upon which no newevil is discovered. 
These folk who have intellectualized sympathy are not 
the first to have discovered evil. Jeremiah howled before 
the days of Spencer; even the Greeks knew the truths of 
pessimism. Or do they fancy that a rendition of, “I’m 
out of a job,” into sociological terminology, solves the 
problem of unemployment? 

It at least states the problem, I shall be told. And it 
is assumed that a question posed is as good as answered. 
Consequently much precious time is used in interrogation. 
Is that not after all a superstition, a lingering of the old 
decrepit faith in reason? I can see its origin, can trace 
its descent. Reason to these people means ratiocination— 
and that is held to be of intrinsic worth, whatever its 
success. Impelled by the love of knowledge—knowledge 
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of anything—they have come inevitably into the framing 
of Causes. That is of course why we have now no tem- 
perate drinkers who are not Prohibitionists, no men of 
liberal thought who are not Free Thinkers, no lovers of 
poetry who are not members of the Poetry Society, no 
lovers of spoken verse who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragement of Reading Verse Aloud. 
That is why artists band together, like thugs, in gangs,— 
Cubists, Futurists, Orphists, Vorticists, Imagists, Marin- 
ettists, Vers Librists. That is why we have Societies for 
the Spread of Culture among the Turks, for the Increase 
of Iniquity among Christians, for the Growth of Hand- 
made Lace, for the Protection of Homeless Cats, for the 
Conversion of the Jews, for the Prevention of War, for 
the Prevention of Peace, for the Cultivation of Home 
Industries, for—why is there no “‘ Verein der Vereinlosen”’? 
This mad intoxicating love for Organization has ruined the 
autonomy of the individual. But the reason is plain: 
here we have adopted the Categorical Imperative. And, 
what is worse, we make others obey it. 


Perhaps it is foolish of me to rail at such things. But 
has this intellectualization of our needs accomplished any- 
thing? It is all very well to reply with the Greek, “‘ Know 
thyself,” but there was a second tablet of stone planted at 
Delphi — too little remembered.! Surely one doesn’t know 
either his powers or his capacity by the simple scrutiny of 
his empty soul. Introspection will make us mad. We 
must some day have recourse to action. We must have 
some remedy for this constant talking. Perhaps we may 
find it through Nietzsche. At any rate these friends of 
mine who talk so exasperatingly well have come upon no 
remedy whatsoever. “Wait until we’ve cleared the 
ground!” they cry. And down totters brick after brick. 
But as soon as there is a clear square foot, the hoof of 
another demon is planted firm. When the white slave has 


1So little, in fact, that this editor confesses to having had to find out what 
it was: — ne guid nimis — in its Greek equivalent we suppose. 
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retired, the proletariat moves in; and when he is com- 
fortably settled, an unenfranchised woman usurps his 
place. One gets so tired of these abnormalities. These 
intellectual parvenus, as Mr. Hapgood once called them, 
try to make of life a freak-show. The cosmic ennui which 
comes of listening to these holders of Causes makes one 
rush to the other extreme, and shout down the very 
things which they sustain — no matter what their pur- 
port. One is fain to adore the most trailing-footed re- 
actionary, to worship the trite, to crown Alice Cary 
tenth muse, to call Drummond a philosopher. One is 
appalled at the amount of cleverness which can be distilled 
from very little solidity. One reverts to the notion that 
horsehair sofas are comfortable. 


My words may be called the dying yawns of conserva- 
tism. Of course they are, in a sense. But what is this 
radicalism I hear so much of? Does it consist in adopting 
syndicalism, and in writing poems without rhyme or pro- 
longed meter? Because I suggest this, I shall be dubbed 
lacking a sense of humor. When a man says I have no 
sense of humor, he means I have too much to agree with 


him. I have shattered that fortress at any rate. Con- 
servatism too can be made doctrinaire — Mr. Chesterton 
has done it. There seems but a little spot upon which 


a peaceful healthy individual can make a stand. Must 


we who won’t be propagandists, organize to win a place 
in the sun? Must we be driven from the armchair to the 
soap-box? Heaven forbid! All we ask is mercy, until 


sound-proof walls are really invented, together with the 
right — the blessed right — to give alms without fear of 


‘“‘Pauperizing” our beneficiaries. When the time comes 
at which all the world is systematized, and the god Eff- 


ciency, twin brother of Speed, rules with a rod of Bessemer 


steel, we promise to lie down in submission. Until then 


give us a chance, we are a dying people, friendless, alien — 
give us a chance to expire in decent quietude. 
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THE CASE FOR THE LITERACY TEST 


HEN President Wilson vetoed the Burnett Immi- 

gration Bill last January, he gave as his principal 
reason his conviction that the literacy test which it con- 
tained was not wanted by the American people, and his 
determination to await a more explicit expression of their 
wishes before giving his sai.ction to what seemed like so 
radical a departure from American tradition. This was 
a surprising attitude in view of the fact that in the pre- 
ceding eighteen years there had been seven record votes 
on the question in the House, with an average of 192 votes 
in favor to 73 against, and five record votes in the Senate, 
with an average of 52 yeas and 19 nays, while the Con- 
gress then in session had passed the measure by a vote 
of 252 to 126 in the House, and 50 to 7 in the Senate. 
The President’s demand that the question be settled by 
including the proposal in party platforms, and voting 
upon it, seems to imply that a party platform is a more 
reliable indication of the wishes of the people than the 


repeated votes of their representatives in Congress. Even 
on this basis, the President might have found support 


for his signature, since William McKinley was elected 
President in 1896 on a platform which specifically de- 


clared for a reading test. The failure of the measure to 
become law has been due solely to Presidential vetoes, 


those of President Cleveland and President Taft having 
set the precedent for President Wilson. 


There is no doubt that there is, and long has been, a 
very insistent demand on the part of a large proportion 


of the American people — just how large, no one can 


say — for this particular addition to our system of immi- 


gration control. There is every indication that this 
demand is growing, and will continue to grow until it 
achieves its end. It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
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amine the arguments for and against the test in question, 
and to show the validity of the demand for its enactment 
into law. 


In order to understand American immigration legisla- 


tion, actual and proposed, and the literacy test in par- 


ticular, it is helpful to distinguish three main principles, 
which might serve as guides to action. These are the 
principles of exclusion at one extreme, free immigration 


at the other extreme, and regulation as a mean. 


The exclusionist view is that it would be best to deny 


admission to any and all immigrants without exception, 
and that we have a perfect right to do so. Perhaps the 
most eminent exponent of this view was Thomas Jeffer- 


son, who expressed the wish that there were an ocean of 


fire between this country and Europe, so that it might be 


impossible for any more immigrants to come here. 
The free immigration theory is that it is desirable to 
admit any alien whatsoever, without reference to his 


antecedents, character, or purposes. This view was thus 


expressed in a magazine in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century: ‘‘What, though the population which 
is annually cast upon American shores is all of the filthi- 


est and most degraded kind! ... Let us welcome the 


houseless and naked of every land. . . Let us invite the 


ill-fed and the starving of every grade... Let us urge 
the oppressed and downtrodden of every name to the 
blessings of American freedom.” 

Between these two extremes there lies the middle ground 


of regulation. Here the assumption is that immigration 
is desirable, or at least permissible, but that the best 
results demand that it shall be subjected to some form 
of control. As to the method of control, however, there 
are again two distinct principles, which also need to be 
carefully distinguished. These are selection and restric- 
tion. The general public frequently fails to discriminate 
between these two, and much confusion results. 

The principle of selection assumes that the only dan- 
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ger lies in the admission of aliens of poor quality — com- 
monly known as “‘undesirables.’? ‘There is no menace, 
according to this view, in mere numbers, no matter how 


great. This point of view was concisely stated by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt in one of his messages: ‘‘We cannot have 
too much immigration of the right kind, and we should 
have none at all of the wrong kind.”’ 


The restrictionist, on the other hand, may or may not 


believe in selection. He generally does. But he differs 


from the selectionist in refusing to admit that there is no 
danger in numbers. He is ready to grant that a moderate 
immigration is innocuous, if not absolutely advantageous. 


But he maintains that the volume can swell too much, 


and the interests of the country suffer, however high the 


quality of the individuals. His distinctive objection to 
unregulated immigration is quantitative. The following 
quotation from Dr. Gustav LeBon is a moderate state- 


ment of this view: “A preponderating influence of for- 


eigners is a sure solvent of the existence of States. It 


takes away from a people its most precious possession — 
its soul.”’ 
Selective tests must of necessity have a slightly restric- 


tive effect for the time being. But the ultimate effect 
may be to increase the numbers, by keeping the quality 
high, and thereby avoiding the discouragement which 
would arise if self-respecting aliens were forced to asso- 
ciate with, and compete with, and be classed with the 


dregs of foreign races. 


Historically, the exclusionist principle has played no 
practical part, and there has been little demand for its 
extreme application. A dominating principle, for nearly 
the whole of the first century of our national life, was the 
principle of free immigration, as was natural in a sparsely 


settled and undeveloped country. Nevertheless, this 
policy was not maintained without much protest. Under 
a laissez faire administration, the character of some of 
the immigrants was so desperate as to arouse the con- 
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sternation even of the easy-going Americans, and the 
years from 1830 to 1880 were marked by repeated at- 
tempts to secure some regulative measures which should 
raise the average of quality. Nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, was adopted by the federal government. The in- 
dividual states made ineffectual efforts to ameliorate the 
situation, mostly in the way of imposing a head tax or 
requiring a bond from those whose ability to support 
themselves was doubtful. But the motive of these meas- 
ures was neither selection nor restriction, but indemnifica- 
tion against the support of indigent foreigners. The 
only important measures passed by the federal govern- 
ment during this period were designed to improve the 
means of immigration, not to control immigration itself. 

It was not until 1882 that the federal government un- 
dertook definitely to regulate the matter.'' The principle 
adopted was frankly that of selection. This was natural, 
as the agitation which had led up to it had rested almost 
entirely on the dangers and injuries from immigrants 
of an inferior type — particularly paupers, criminals, 
and diseased persons. Accordingly, this new legislation 
excluded certain classes. Also a small head tax was im- 
posed, and that, of course, has incidentally a slightly re- 
strictive influence. 

The complicated body of immigration legislation which 
has grown up from this beginning has added more and 
more ‘‘undesirables” to the excluded classes, more and 
more complicated expedients have been introduced for 
debarring and deporting them, and the machinery of 
administration has been steadily improved. Yet one 
might search in vain through all the laws on the subject 
to find a single statute which was avowedly and directly 
restrictive. It was not until very recent years that any 
avowedly restrictive measure has even been proposed 


1 The law of 1875 excluding immigrant women imported for purposes of pros- 
titution, and criminals convicted of non-political offenses was passed with the 
Chinese in mind, and, like the entire Chinese exclusion legislation, belongs in a 


special category. 
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and supported strongly enough to gain public prominence. 
The single important instance of this sort of measure is 
furnished by the scheme, worked out independently by 
Senator Dillingham and Professor Sydney L. Gulick of 
Japan, to limit the immigration of people of any race on 
a percentage basis, according to the number of that race 
already in this country. Senator Dillingham would base 
his percentage simply on those resident, Professor Gulick 
on the number naturalized. But, in either case, the pro- 
posal is for a straightforward and positive restriction. 

The literacy test is evidently regulative and selective. 
It distinguishes a new type of undesirable. It adds an 
educational test to the various physical, mental, and 
moral tests which already exist. Its restrictive effects 
would be very considerable. Just how much, nobody has 
been able to tell positively. The percentage of illiteracy 
of all immigrants fourteen years of age or over for the 
years 1899 to 1909 averaged 26.7. But since any law, 
to have a chance of passing, must allow certain exemp- 
tions, the total number excluded would not equal the 
total number of illiterates applying. On the other hand, 
the figures of illiteracy furnished by the Immigration 
Bureau are based merely on the statements of the immi- 
grants themselves, and since the immigrant often believes 
that he is more likely to be admitted if he is literate than 
if not, there may be considerable overstatement of literacy. 
It seems likely that the test would exclude in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-five per cent. 

The semblance of introducing a new principle into our 
immigration legislation gives the literacy test a special 
value in the eyes of its friends, and offers a point of attack 
to its enemies. Whether its restrictive features consti- 
tute an argument for or against it, evidently depends on 
one’s point of view. ‘To the pure selectionist, they tend 
to condemn it. This was evidently the attitude of Presi- 
dent Wilson when he wrote in his veto message: “The 
object of such provisions is restriction, not selection.” 
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If one has restrictionist leanings, on the other hand, this 
aspect simply adds to the desirability of the test as a 
selective measure. It is probably true that a considerable 
portion of the agitation for the test comes from those 
who are inspired partly by a desire to secure restriction. 

This is not the place to discuss the arguments for and 
against restriction. Volumes have been written on the 
subject, and public opinion is not yet unanimous. The 
matter can be clearly understood only after an ex- 
haustive examination into the various economic, political, 
and social bearings of the case, such as the average busy 
citizen cannot possibly undertake. It is true that almost 
all of those who have taken up the question in a thorough 
and scientific manner have become convinced of the need 
of restriction. The most remarkable example of this is 
furnished by the Immigration Commission. As Professor 
Jenks, a member of the Commission, said in a public 
lecture: “The Commission in its Report recommended 
with absolute unanimity the adoption of a policy of re- 
striction, although one member differed from his col- 
leagues as regards the method of restriction that it was 
most expedient to employ. It is well known that at the 
beginning of their investigation, several members of the 
Commission were strongly inclined not to restrict im- 
migration further, but the results of the investigation 
had completely changed their views, so that all nine 
members — three Senators, three members of the House 
of Representatives, and the three civilians — appointed 
by the President, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
agreed in their recommendation. Moreover, so far as 
can be ascertained, all of the field agents of the Commis- 
sion, perhaps a hundred, even before the final statistical 
results of the investigation had been fully calculated and 
the results made manifest — simply through their per- 
sonal observations — had become convinced that a re- 
strictive policy was needed.” 

In spite of this unanimity of opinion on the part of 
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scientific students, the restrictionist arguments have not 
had much weight in shaping legislation. Law-making 
bodies are conservative, legislation tends to move in 
well-worn channels, and the mass of voters are strongly 
influenced by tradition. It is much more difficult to 
get passed a law which involves some new principle than 
one which is merely an extension of an old principle, or 
at least looks like an old law. The principle of selection 
is so thoroughly established in our immigration statutes, 
and the people have become so thoroughly habituated 
to it, that there is a much better chance of securing re- 
striction, if that is desired, through a measure which can 
be supported on selective grounds, than by one which is 
solely restrictive. The likelihood of the passage of a 
literacy test may very possibly be enhanced by the ex- 
tension of the recognition of the need for restriction. But 
the effective arguments for it must bear largely on its 
selective character. 

What, then, are these arguments? 

The positive arguments for a literacy test as a selective 
measure dwell on the proposition that an immigrant who 
can read furnishes better material, all things considered, 
for the building up of the American people, than one who 
cannot. 

This point is customarily argued on the grounds of 
individual fitness, and there is, indeed, much to recom- 
mend the literacy test from this point of view. Much 
effort has been expended, particularly by Mr. Prescott F. 
Hall, to show that the immigrant who lacks such a rudi- 
mentary education is both hampered in the struggle for 
success, and likely to injure rather than aid the country. 

Economically, it is pointed out that illiterate immi- 
grants furnish an unintelligent, or at least mentally un- 
trained, labor supply. ‘Their intellectual processes are 
primitive, they cannot read printed instructions, they 
are not able to understand our complicated modern in- 
dustry. Particularly, it is shown that they are especiall 
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liable to injury in factories, mines and foundries, because 
of inability to read the warning placards posted about. 
They do not possess that mental alertness and adaptive- 
ness which, in the minds of many, has enabled the old 
type of American laborer to contribute so much to the 
economic up-building of his country. 

To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test 
reply that mental training is a very minor requirement 
in the work for which the immigrant is desired. We need 
immigrants to furnish the unskilled labor supply, to do 
the menial, dirty, laborious work, which, it is alleged, 
the native American will no longer undertake. In these 
occupations education is not needed; even natural intelli- 
gence may be of a very low order. What is called for is 
brawn, not brains. ‘Too much thinking capacity and 
habit is a drawback, not an advantage. It is pointed out 
that many of those aliens who have the hardest time in 
this country are the ones who have had some education 
in the old country — the clerks, cheap musicians, book- 
keepers, etc., who are either unable or unwilling to do 
low-grade manual labor, and who find their European 
education of no advantage in competition with American 
trained workers. 

It is seldom that this point is so frankly stated as it was 
in the following letter to the New York Times, printed 
January 23, 1915: “I read with much interest your edi- 
torial on ‘Immigrant Bone and Brawn,’ and while I do 
not claim to be an authority on this matter, yet I have a 
fairly good knowledge of the labor situation, being an 
employer of not an indifférent number of common la- 
borers every year. 

“Now, without any exception, I have found that illit- 
erate laborers make far better diggers than immigrants 
of higher standard, because, first, in their native land 
they have done nothing else, therefore are well accus- 
tomed to hard work, and, second, the laborer’s mind, 
not being trained in other channels, lacks the nerve to 
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branch off in other fields, and remains what it is trained 
to be, a common laborer, a common digger, if you wish, 
but the most vital part and the most perfect of the whole 
machine which makes a country what it should be. 

“The heavens of the United States are bright enough 
without the need of foreign stars, but the land of this 
glorious Republic does need the bone and brawn of the 
foreigner, whether or not he can read or write.” 

It may be granted that, from the strictly economic 
point of view, the opponents of the literacy test can pre- 
sent the weightier arguments. If the goal of our public 
policy is to secure the greatest and most rapid production 
of wealth, regardless of the conditions which attend it, 
and of the steadiness and continuousness of the accumu- 
lation, then the cheaper, the more docile, and the more 
abundant the supply of common labor is, the more rapidly 
will the immediate process go on. A group of Slavic 
workers, who will accept any standard of living, who will 
be mute, if not content, in the face of intolerable working 
conditions, who will submit to the exhaustion of their 
native forces in the rounds of industry — who, in fine, 
do not let their minds “branch off in other fields” — 
and who, when their period of usefulness is over will go 
uncomplainingly back home to Europe with broken 
bodies and dulled minds, leaving their places to be filled 
by others like them — such a group of laborers will no 
doubt leave a greater mass of accumulated capital in 
the hands of the master producers than those whose 
minds are trained to think. To this argument there is 
no effective answer. 

But the adherents of the literacy test maintain that 
there are other considerations — social, in the wide 
sense and reaching far ahead — which outweigh the im- 
mediate economic interests. These have to do with the 
building up of the American people and their enduring 
prosperity, rather than their immediate wealth. 
Professor Commons has said, “The true foundations 
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of democracy are in the character of the people them- 
selves, that is, of the individuals who constitute the 
democracy. These are: first, intelligence — the power to 
weigh evidence and draw sound conclusions, based on 
adequate information; second, manliness, that which the 
Romans called virility, and which at bottom is dignified 
self-respect, self-control, and that self-assertion and jeal- 
ousy of encroachment which marks thgse who, know- 
ing their rights, dare maintain them; third, and equally 
important, the capacity for codperation, that willingness 
and ability to organize, to trust their leaders, to work 
together for a common interest and toward a common 
destiny, a capacity which we variously designate as 
patriotism, public spirit, or self-government.” 

It is believed by those who advocate the literacy test, 
that the man who can read is more likely to possess these 
qualities in some measure than one who cannot, and is 
also better equipped to acquire them to a fuller extent. 

From the political point of view the illiterate immigrant 
is handicapped in his efforts to become worthy of his 
adopted country. He is unable to keep posted on na- 
tional affairs by even the journals published in his own 
language. He is forced to have constant recourse to the 
interpreter, the padrone, and the “banker.” He becomes 
the easy prey of the ward boss, and furnishes plastic 
material for naturalization and election frauds. He readily 
yields to the machinations of unscrupulous labor leaders 
and anarchistic agitators. He is compelled to rely on 


others for all his knowledge of world events. 
The effort has been made to prove that the illiterate 


aliens contribute more than their due proportion to the 
volume of pauperism and crime. Accuracy and convinc- 
ingness in investigations of this sort are rendered dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, by the careless record-keeping 
of most of our penal and relief agencies. Yet there is much 
general evidence in favor of this view, of which a typical 
example is the statement made by Mr. Frederick A. 
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Pope, prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, New 
Jersey, to the effect that out of a group of 54 crimes, 
committed by foreigners, that involved violence, 46 
were committed by illiterates. Of course only an over- 
whelming mass of testimony of this sort would constitute 
a positive demonstration. 

To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test 
reply that this test will not keep out criminals and other 
individuals with anti-social motives. While the percent- 
age of illiterate criminals is high among those guilty of 
minor crimes, yet the most dangerous criminals are those 
with a high grade of intelligence and education, which 
this test would not touch. To this the other side responds, 
that the literacy test is not supported as a cure-all. We 
already have laws providing for the exclusion of all 
criminals and paupers who can be detected; and as for 
the others, the literacy test would keep out some of them, 
and that would be so much clear gain. 

Thus on purely individualistic grounds there is much 
to be said in favor of the literate immigrant as material 
for American citizenship. But the selective advantages 
of the literacy test become much clearer if the matter is 
considered, not from the point of view of individuals, but 
of groups. The argument briefly is this. 

The final aim of our immigration policy, and the sine 
qua non of a good immigration situation, is assimilation. 
If this is not accomplished with speed, certainty, and 
completeness, the solidarity and progress, if not the very 
life, of the nation are threatened. Even the broadest 
“free immigrationist” will hardly deny this. The dif- 
ferences of opinion of candid students come from dis- 
agreement as to whether assimilation is actually accom- 


plished, rather than from uncertainty as to the need of 
it. One of the chief reasons why restriction is favored by 


so many is that excessive numbers are a bar to assimila- 
tion. 
Now evidently the groups of immigrants which are most 
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easily assimilated, and which therefore can most readily 
be received into this country are those whose habits of 


thought, attitude toward life, conception of their relation 
to government, “‘ideas and ideals,” to use Professor Ell- 
wood’s expressive phrase, or “‘mores” in Professor Sum- 
ner’s still more significant term, are most similar to those 


of the United States. Assimilation is an intellectual 


process, accomplished with the greatest difficulty in the 


lifetime of any adult immigrant, and quite impossible 
in the case of an immigrant whose early environment and 
social traditions have been widely diverse from our own. 


The United States may be characterized as an industrial 


democracy, and the groups of immigrants who can be 


most readily assimilated into our life are those who come 
from countries whose economy is of the modern industrial 


type, and whose government is fundamentally democratic, 


by whatever name it may be called. Now nations of 


this sort have long ago established and maintained effi- 
cient compulsory education systems, and their people 
have a very small percentage of illiteracy. The monarch- 


ical, semi-feudalistic, economically backward nations, 
on the other hand, and those which have only recently 


emerged from that state, have public education systems 
inadequate either in plan or administration, and their 
people show a high percentage of illiteracy. Thus, con- 


sidered groupwise, illiteracy appears less as a quality than 


as a symptom or indication of other qualities, and these 


some of the most deep-seated and tenacious from the 
point of view of group character. Considered in this 
way the literacy test reveals itself as a selective measure 


of the very highest importance. 


There are many other advantages, incidental or of 
lesser importance, connected with the literacy test. First, 
from the point of view of administration, it meets all 


desirable requirements. It is positive, rapid, and cannot 
be evaded. It is foreknowable — that is, the would-be 
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immigrant can determine for himself, before he leaves 


his native village, whether he can meet this test. It is 


impartial, and leaves as little as possible to the judgment 
of the inspector. 
Second, it would exercise a highly stimulative influence 


on the public education in European countries. When, 


in the administration of President Taft, it appeared likely 


that a literacy test would be passed, schools sprang up on 
many a hillside in southern Italy where none had been 
before. When President Taft vetoed the bill the schools 
were deserted, and were closed. 


Third, the test is a barrier which can be overcome by 


any intelligent and ambitious person. Any European 
who really wants to come to the United States need only 
take the pains to secure the most rudimentary education. 


This may be difficult for some, conceivably impossible 


for a few, but it could not involve any great general 


hardship. If the demand for simple educational facilities 
were strong enough, it would be supplied. 
This suggests a further consideration, which is really 


too vital to be included among incidental things. This 


is that the literacy test would put a certain premium on 
American residence. ‘The very fact that it imposed a 
barrier which could be overcome by effort wouid have a 
most beneficial effect upon those who did overcome it. 


It is almost a truism that anything which is cheaply ac- 


quired is lightly valued. Participation in the “glories of 
America”’ is now cheaply acquired. In early days there 
were natural obstacles of one sort and another, which 
automatically selected for emigration the hardy, the 


ambitious, and the courageous. Very few obstacles of 


that sort now exist. All the great channels of emigration 
are now carefully smoothed and oiled, and to emigrate is 
almost as easy as to stagnate. A test which could be 


overcome, but only by some personal effort, would be a 


highly desirable thing. To the extent to which it ac- 


tually was overcome, it would of course neutralize the 
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restrictive effects of the literacy test, leaving only its 
selective features. Experience alone could prove how far 
this would go. 


Turning now to the positive arguments against the 
literacy test, they are found to be almost all highly ab- 
stract, not to say metaphysical. They have to do with 
“natural rights” and “liberties,” with American tradi- 
tions and duties, with the inherent obligation of the 
favored to share their blessings with the less fortunate. 
They all boil down to three simple propositions: The 
literacy test invades “natural rights”; it is narrow and 
illiberal; it is un-American. 

The proposition that it violates “‘natural rights” and 
*‘liberties” is manifestly not an argument, but an asser- 
tion, capable neither of proof nor refutation. The whole 
question of natural rights lies outside the field of logic, 
and is not a matter for argument. If one sees fit, as one 
writer on the subject has done, to include among the great 
natural rights of man “‘the right to choose a home,” no 
amount of reasoning will dislodge him from that position. 
The best that can be done is to point to another great 
“right” which may be absolutely opposed to this, viz.: 
the right of every nation to protect its interests as against 
the interests of any individual. 

The charge that the literacy test is narrow and illiberal 
rests on the assumption that those who urge it are ani- 
mated by selfish or exclusive motives, that they desire to 
monopolize the advantages which they are fortunate 
enough to possess, rather than to share them with others. 
This charge may be true of some. But there are others, 
who advocate the test not because of narrowness of vision, 
but because they take a view of humanity which extends 
far beyond the confines of nation, group, or race. 

There is no question that the United States as a nation 
is highly favored by nature. All the conjunctures of 
climate, soil, and natural resources combine with the high 
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character of the original population to afford every ad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence to those who are 
fortunate enough to call America their home. But it 
does not follow that a broad humanitarian policy demands 
the indiscriminate sharing of these advantages with any- 
one who wishes to come. These very advantages have 
set apart the United States to be the leader of the world 
in its struggle for the achievement of the higher democ- 
racy. Here, if anywhere, the stage is most favorably set 
for the great drama of the destiny of the common people. 
If democracy fails in America, where shall we look for it 
to succeed? The broad-minded adherent of the literacy 
test holds that the immigration movement, as it has 
manifested itself in recent years, constitutes a menace to 
democracy in the United States, and that our highest 
duty to humanity will not permit us to tolerate anything 
which threatens to check or hamper the progress of the 
common people in this country. The fact that measures 
like the literacy test run counter to the interests of some 
individuals of our own generation does not alter the case 
in his mind. It is simply a matter of conservation. Every 
conservation policy is carried out by restriction, and 
works hardship to individuals. The policy of forest pres- 
ervation is an example. Yet we do not call the scien- 
tific forester narrow. Laws for the protection of woman 
and child laborers involve restriction, and injure the 
interests of individuals. But we do not accuse the social 
legislator of illiberality. Neither ought this reproach to 
be applied to the advocate of the literacy test, or even 
of more distinctly restrictive measures, who believes that 
such steps are necessary for the preservation of the high 
ideals of the United States, or of the standard of living of 
its common citizens. 

In fact, if self-seeking is a mark of narrowness and illib- 
erality, these opprobrious epithets could be applied to 
perhaps as great a proportion of the opponents of the 
literacy test, as of its supporters. For anyone who knows 
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the sources of the active opposition to this measure is 
all too well aware how much of it emanates from those 
who fancy they see in it a menace to their own private 
interests, economic and other. 

The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is 
one which has been urged against many measures of 
social progress, and which can be employed against any 
proposition which involves departing from traditional 
methods or policies —in other words, which recognizes 
that the world moves and conditions change. When 
policemen were first introduced into the cities of the 
United States, the innovation was bitterly opposed on 
the ground that it was un-American, and interfered with 
the natural rights of the individual. The “penalty clause” 
by which the codperative farmers’ elevators of the Middle 
West maintain themselves has been attacked as un- 
American by those whom it affects unfavorably. The 
anti-immigration agitation of the forties and fifties which 
called forth such rhetorical outbursts of protest as that 
quoted in an earlier paragraph, was due to the desire to 
exclude paupers, criminals, and diseased persons — and 
this desire was dubbed un-American. 

It would seem hardly necessary to consider arguments 
of this type, were they not propounded with so much 
frequency and earnestness, and accepted with so much 
sobriety. Especially, it seems extraordinary that a 
measure which asks that the foreigner should have the 
same training for citizenship or residence that we require 
of our own children should be called un-American. When 
we spend over half a billion dollars annually on our public 
schools, and then compel children born in this country 
to take advantage of them, is it illogical — not to say 
un-American — to say to the adult foreigner that he 
should have so much of an education as is indicated by 
the ability to read? 

But it is asserted that an educational test would be 
un-American because it would exclude aliens on the basis 
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of opportunity, not of character. Illiteracy, it is main- 
tained, not is a test of ability but of early opportunity. 
But a test based on opportunity is not un-American. 
For our immigration law already contains a number of 
tests which rest, in part at least, on opportunity. Such 
are the tests excluding paupers, those likely to become 
public charges, persons with contagious diseases, etc. 
In fact, when the individual immigrant appears before 
the inspector little can be gained by trying to separate 
those of his characteristics which are due to native ability 
from those which are traceable to environment. The 
man must be judged as he is, on the grounds of his fitness. 
In pursuance of the “un-American” argument, how- 
ever, it is further pointed out that illiteracy cannot rea- 
sonably be considered a test of fitness for American life, 
because this nation was founded by illiterates, and that 
it has nevertheless done pretty well. The trouble with 
this argument, is that it is not true, and that if it were 
it proves too much. It might be said with equal cogency 
that this nation was founded by men who made their 
living by slave labor in the south, and the slave-and-rum 
trade in the north, and that therefore these good old 
institutions should have been preserved. All such argu- 
ments ignore the fact that the world has progressed 
during the past three centuries, and that illiteracy stands 
for very different things now from what it did in the days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, or of the Revolutionary heroes. 
Another argument which proves too much is that pro- 
duced so triumphantly, and with so great effect, in some 
such words as these: “This measure would keep out a 
great many people who would be very useful citizens. If 
it had been in force in earlier years it would have kept out 
the mother of Abraham Lincoln, who signed her name 
with a cross.” Certainly the literacy test would keep out 
some who would be useful. So do many, if not most, 
of the tests now in force. The futility of such arguments 
may be illustrated by another reductio ad absurdum. 
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“Booker T. Washington was one of the most useful 
citizens of the United States. His ancestors on one side 
were brought over as negro slaves. Therefore it was a 
mistake to abolish the slave trade.” 

Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy 
test. Aside from these, their efforts are devoted to coun- 
tering the claims of the opposite side, which, as has been 
shown, can be done successfully only with respect to the 
strictly and temporarily economic aspects — the build- 
ing up of quick fortunes by questionable and probably 
dangerous means. There are those who do not regard 
this as an argument against the literacy test, but for it. 

The matter can be rightly understood only by taking 
the broadest possible view of the relations, not of this 
generation alone, but of the generations to come. The 
natural destiny of the United States is to be the leader of 
the nations into the fullest development of the common 
people. Our duty is to set standards, not to distribute the 
natural advantages we possess. We cannot render our 
highest service to mankind by hastily and inconsiderately 
yielding to the demands of a specious humanitarianism, 
and dissipating to-day what should be the heritage of 
future generations. 
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PATIENCE WORTH 


I 


T. LOUIS and its neighborhood are greatly stirred 
over some apparently involuntary writing — auto- 
matic or heteromatic, as you please: we have concluded 
not to use either term again before our opinion becomes 
more definite. 

It appears that in July, 1913, Mrs. John H. Curran, 
wife of a former Immigration Commissioner of Missouri, 
and Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings, wife of the Secretary of 
the Tower Grove Park Board of St. Louis, were amusing 
themselves with a ouija board, as they had done at in- 
tervals for some time without obtaining any results of 
special interest, when out of a clear sky came: 


“Many moons ago, I lived. Again I come. Patience Worth 
my name.” 

The women gazed, round eyed, at each other, and the board 
continued: 

“Wait. I would speak with thee. If thou shalt live, then so 
shall I. I make my bread by thy hearth. Good friends, let us 
be merrie. The time for work is past. Let the tabbie drowse 
and blink her wisdom to the fire log.” 

“How quaint that is!” one of the women exclaimed. 

“Good mother wisdom is too harsh for thee,” said the board, 
“and thou shouldst love her only as a foster mother.” 

Thus began an intimate association with “ Patience Worth” 
that still continues, and a series of communications that in 
intellectual vigor and literary quality are virtually without 
precedent in the scant imaginative literature quoted in the 
chronicles of Psychical Research. 

It was soon apparent that Mrs. Curran was the sole agent of 
transmission: for the communications came only when she was 
at the board, and it mattered not who else sat with her. Dur- 
ing the first months Mrs. Curran and Mrs. Hutchings alone sat, 
but gradually the circle widened, and others assisted Mrs. 
Curran. Sometimes as many as five or six would sit with her 
in the course of an evening. Mrs. Curran’s mother, Mrs. Mary 
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E. Pollard, has acted as amanuensis, and recorded the com- 
munications at most of the sittings, Mr. Curran occasionally 
taking her place. 


These records have accumulated until they have filled 
five volumes of large typewritten pages. Two of the vol- 
umes consist of conversations, short poems, allegories and 
other minor matter; one contains a long medieval drama, 
“Redwing”; another, a medieval tale, ““Telka”; and one, 
the part so far delivered of ‘‘A Sorry Tale”, which relates 
in biblical language the biography of the impenitent thief 
on the cross. Very little of this matter is the frequent 
trash of involuntary writing. Nearly all of it is to be 
taken seriously as literature. Much of it is literature 
of a high order. Authorities are always shy, and wisely 
so, of publicly endorsing questionable matters: so we are 
not yet free to quote some conclusive confirmation of this 
opinion which has come to us. 

All of the material has been placed at our disposal, as has 
also a manuscript volume based upon it by Mr. C.S. Yost, 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who has been a 
frequent and intensely interested witness of the phenom- 
ena. We have used his volume for the foregoing passages 
in fine print, and shall make much more use of it in this 
account, continuing to print the extracts in smaller type, 
but not always specially designating them, and even 
occasionally, to save space or fit in, taking little un-noted 
liberties with their form. 


Mrs. Curran is a young woman of nervous temperament, 
bright, vivacious, ready of speech. She has a taste for literature, 
but is not a writer, and has never attempted to write anything 
more ambitious than a personal letter. Mrs. Hutchings, on 
the other hand, is a professional writer of skill, and it was to her 
quick appreciation of the quality of the communications that 
the keeping of the record is due. [But she plainly is not the 
“medium.” Ed.] 

The ouija board is a rectangular piece of wood about 16 inches 
wide by 24 inches in length and half an inch thick. Upon it the 
letters of the alphabet are arranged in two concentric arcs, 
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with the ten numerals below, and the words “ Yes” and “No”’ 
at the upper corners. The planchette, or pointer, is a thin 
heart-shaped piece of wood about six inches long, provided with 
three legs with cloth covering the bottoms to avoid friction, 
upon which it moves about upon the board, its point indicating 
the letters of the words it is spelling. The operators place the 
tips of their fingers lightly upon the planchette and wait. 
Perhaps it moves; perhaps it does not. Sometimes it moves aim- 
lessly about the board, spelling nothing; sometimes it spells 
words, but is unable to form a sentence; but often it responds 
readily enough to the impulses which control it, and answers 
questions intelligibly, occasionally in a way that excites wonder 
and even awe. 


Its dicta, like those of planchettes working with a pencil 
on paper, are to be classed with the well-known “auto- 
matic” writing. 


I speak of Patience as a person: for whatever she, or it, may 
be, the impression of a distinct personality is clear and definite, 
and it is, besides, more convenient so to designate her. Patience 
now generally speaks an archaic tongue that is in general the 
English language of about the time of the Stuarts, but which 
contains elements of a usage still more remote, and, not rarely, 
word and phrase forms that seem never to have been used in 
English or in any English dialect. Almost all of her words, 
however, whether in conversation or in literary compositions, 
are of pure Anglo-Saxon-Norman origin. There is seldom a 
word of direct Latin or Greek parentage. Fully ninety-five per 
cent of her works are in words of one or two syllables. Nearly 
all of the objects she refers to are things that existed in the 
seventeenth century or earlier. In all of the great mass of 
manuscript that has come from her we have not noticed a single 
reference to an object of modern creation or development; nor 
have more than a dozen words been found in her writings that 
were not certainly in use two hundred years or more ago, and 
some of these words are debatable. She has shown, in what 
would seem to be a genuinely feminine spirit of perversity, that 
she can use a modern word if she chooses to do so. [And if she is 
living now, no matter when she was visible on earth, why should 
she not? Ed.] She has twice used the word “shack,” meaning 
a roughly constructed cabin, a word which is in that sense so 
new and so local that it has not yet found a place in the dic- 
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tionaries. But the fact remains that the number of such words 
is so small as to be negligible. 
Only one who has tried to write in archaic English without 


committing anachronisms can realize its tremendous difficulty. 
We are so saturated with words and idioms of modern origin 
that it is almost impossible wholly to discard them, even when 
given every advantage of time and reflection. How much more 
dificult must it be then to use and maintain such language 
without an error in ordinary impromptu conversation, answering 
questions that could not have been expected, and flashing repar- 
tee that is entirely dependent upon the situation or remarks 
of the moment. Yet Patience does this with marvelous facility. 


So she can hardly be Mrs. Curran. 


Here is an example of her conversation, from one of the early 
records. One evening when a skeptical friend, a young physi- 
cian, somewhat given to slang, was present with his wife: 

As the ladies took the board, the doctor remarked: 

“T hope Patience Worth will come. I’d like to find out what 


her game is.” 
Patience was there, and instantly responded: 
“Dost, then, desire the plucking of another goose?” 
Doctor.—“ By George, she’s right there with the grease, isn’t 


she?” 
Patience.—“ Enough to baste the last upon the spit.” 
Doctor.— Well, that’s quick wit for you. Pretty hard to 


catch her.” 
Patience.—“The salt of to-day will not serve to catch the bird 


of to-morrow.” 

Doctor.—“‘She’d better call herself the bird of yesterday. I 
wonder what kind of a mind she had, anyway.” 

Patience.—“ Dost crave to taste the sauce?” 

Doctor.—She holds to her simile of the goose. I wish you’d 
ask her how she makes that little table move under your hands 
to spell the words.” 

Patience.—“ A wise cook telleth not the brew.” 

Doctor.—“Turn that board over and let me see what’s under 
Mg 

This was done, and after his inspection it was reversed. 

Patience.—“Thee’lt bump thy nose to look within the 


hopper.” 
Doctor.—‘ Whew! She doesn’t mind handing you one, does 


she?” 
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Mrs. Pollard.—‘‘That’s Patience’s way. She doesn’t think 
we count for anything.” 

Patience.—“The bell-cow doth deem the good folk go to 
Sabbath house from the ringing of her bell.” 

Doctor.—“ She evidently thinks we are a conceited lot. Well, 
I believe she’ll agree with me that you can’t get far in this world 
without a fair opinion of yourself.” 

Patience.—‘So the donkey loveth his bray!” 

The Doctor’s Wife-—“ You can draw her on all you please. 
I’m going to keep perfectly still.” 

Patience.—“Oh, e’en the mouse will have a nibble.” 

Mrs. Curran.—“ There! She isn’t going to let you off without 
a little roast. I wonder what she has to say to you.” 

Patience.—“ Did’st ever see the brood hen puff up with self- 
esteem when all her chicks go for a swim?” 

Doctor.—“ Let’s analyze that and see if there’s anything in it.” 


Patience.—“Strain the potion. Mayhap thou wilt find a fly.” 


Her conversation, as already indicated, is filled with epigrams 
and maxims. A book could be made from these alone. They 
are of course not always original. What maxims are? But 
they are given on the instant, without possibility of previous 
thought, and are always to the point. Here are a few: 


“A lollypop is but a breeder of pain.” 

“An old goose gobbles the grain like a gosling.” 

“Dead resolves are sorry fare.” 

“The goose knoweth where the bin leaketh.” 

“Quills of sages were plucked from geese.” 

“Puddings fit for lords would sour the belly of the swineboy.” 

“To clap the cover on a steaming pot of herbs will but modify ! the 
stench.” 

“Climb not the stars to find a pebble.” 

“He who hath a house, a hearth and a friend hath a lucky lot.” 


She is often caustic and incisive: 


**A drink of asses’ milk would nurture the swine, but wouldst thou 
then expect his song to change from want, want, want?” 


“Some folk, like the bell without a clapper, go clanging on in good 
faith, believing the good folk can hear them.” 

“Were I to tell thee the pudding string were a spinet’s string, thou 
wouldst make ready for the dance.” 

“Thee’lt tie thy God within thy kerchief, else have none of him, 
and like unto a bat hang thyself topsy-turvy to better view his handi- 
work.” 


1A word of this degree of latinity is very rare with her. 
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“*Twould pleg thee sore should thy shadow wear a cap and bells.” 
“From constant wishing the moon may tip for thee.” 


Aside from the dramatic compositions, some of which are of 
great length, most of the communications received from Patience 
have been in verse. There is rarely a rhyme, practically all 
being iambic blank verse in lines of irregular length. The 
rhythm is almost uniformly smooth. At some sittings the po- 
etry begins to come as soon as the hands are placed upon the 
planchette, and the evening is given over to the production of 
verse. At others, verses are mingled with repartee and epigram, 
but seldom is an evening spent without at least one poem coming. 
This was not the case in the earlier months, when many sittings 
were given up wholly toconversation. The poetry has gradually 
increased in volume, as if the earlier efforts of the influence had 
been tentative, while the responsiveness of the “medium” was 
being tested. So, too, the earlier verses were fragments: 


“A blighted bud may hold 
A sweeter message than the loveliest flower. 
For God hath kissed her wounded heart 
And left a promise there. 


**A cloak of lies may clothe a golden truth. 
The sunlight’s warmth may fade its glossy black 
To whitening green and prove the fault 
Of weak and shoddy dye. 


“Oh, why let sorrow steel thy heart? 
Thy bosom is but its foster mother, 
The world its cradle, and the loving home 
Its grave. 


“Weave sorrow on the loom of love 
And warp the loom with faith.” 


Such fragments, however, were but steps leading to larger 
things. Some six months after her first visit, came the poem 
which follows, and which may be considered the real beginning 
of her larger works: 


“Long lines of leaden cloud; a purple sea; 
White gulls skimming cross the spray. 
Oh dissonant cry! Art thou 
The death cry of desire? 


“Ah, wait, ye winds, 
And search ye for my dearest wisi. 
Along the rugged coast, and down 
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Where purling waters whisper 


To the rosy coral reef. 
Ah, search! Ah, search! 


And when ye return, bring ye the answer. 


“Do I stand and call unto the sea for answer? 
Ah, wisdom, where art thou? 
A gull but shows thee to the Southland, 
And leaden sky but warneth thee of storm. 
And wind, thou art but a changeling. 
So, shall I call to thee! Not so. 
I build not upon the spray, 
And seek not within the smaller world, 
For God dwelleth not abroad, but deep within.” 


There is spiritual significance, more or less profound, in nearly 
all of the poems. Some of the lines are obscure, but study reveals 
a meaning, and the more I, at least, [Mr. Yost, Ed.] study them, 
the more I have been impressed with the intellectual power be- 
hind them. This is what makes these communications seem to 
me to stand alone among the numerous messages that are alleged 
to have come from “that undiscovered country.” 

We have room for only minor specimens of the poems, some, 
I think, will repay real study. 

They do not all move with the murmuring ripple of running 
brooks. Some of them, appalling in the rugged strength of their 
figures of speech, are like the storm waves smashing their sides 
against the cliffs. In my opinion, there are not very many lines 
in literature that grip the mind with greater force than the first 
two which follow, and there are few things more beautiful than 
the little poem’s conclusion: 


Ah, God, I have drunk unto the dregs, 
And flung the cup at thee! 

The dust of crumbled righteousness 

Hath dried and soaked unto itself 

E’en the drop I spilled to Bacchus, 
Whilst thou, all-patient, 

Sendest purple vintage for a later harvest. 


One of her prose poems begins: 
“Shall I arise and know thee, brother, when like a bubble I am 
blown into Eternity from this pipe of clay?” 


And yet there seems to be in the present editor’s mind 
an echo of something like those first two strong lines, that 
has been heard before. But that, even if it were surely 
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an echo, doesn’t prove that Mrs. Curran or “ Patience” 
had ever heard the same thing. 

Patience (Mr. Yost says) has given very little infor- 
mation about herself, and every effort to pin her to a 
definite time or locality has been without avail. When 
she first introduced herself to Mrs. Curran, she was asked 
where she came from, and she replied, “‘ Across the Sea.” 
Asked when she lived, the pointer groped among the 
figures as if struggling with memory, and finally, with 
much hesitation upon each digit, gave the date 1649. 
Of course assuming her to have lived in 1649, her life 
and language have covered the time since, and her “‘cos- 
tume”’ stories and plays, like anybody’s else, can cover 
any period she pleases. 


But Patience has since made it quite plain that she is not to be 
tied to any period. 

“T be like to the wind,” she says, “and yea, like to it do blow 
me ever, yea, since time. Do ye to tether me unto today I blow 
me then tomorrow, and do ye to tether me unto tomorrow I 
blow me then today.” 


If we want to indulge in fancies, with, however, some 
foundation, we can imagine the emancipated soul with ac- 
cess to James’s “ reservoir” of memories, thus rising su- 
perior to time. 


Indeed, she at times seems to take a mischievous delight in 
baffling the seeker after personal information; and at other 
times, when she has a composition in hand, she expresses sharp 
displeasure at such inquiries. All that can be said with definite- 
ness is that generally in her conversations and longer composi- 
tions she brings the speech and the atmosphere, as it were, of 
an age or ages long past; that she is thoroughly English, and 
that while she can and does project herself back into the mists 
of time, and speak of early medieval scenes as familiarly as of 
the English renaissance, she does not make use of any knowl- 
edge she may possess of modern developments or modern con- 
ditions. And yet, archaic in word and form as most of her com- 
positions except her minor poems are, there is something very 
modern in her way of thought and in her attitude toward nature. 
When asked how it was that she used the language of so many 
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different periods, she replied: “I do plod a twist of a path and 
it hath run from then till now.” 

But while the archaic form of her speech and writings goes 
toward proving her genuineness, and she so considers it, she does 
not approve of its analysis as a philological amusement. “I brew 
and fashion feasts,” she says, “and lo, do ye to tear asunder thee 
wouldst have but grain dust, and unfit to eat. I put not mean- 
ing to the tale, but source thereof.” That is to say, she does 
not wish to be measured by the form of her words, but by the 
thoughts they convey. 

“Put ye a value ’pon word? And weigh ye the line to meas- 
ure, then, the gift o’ Him ’pon rod afashioned out by man? 

“T tell thee, He hath spoke from out the lowliest, and man 
did put to measure and lo, the lips astop! 

“Yea, and he ashoweth wonders, and man findeth him a rule, 
and lo, the wonder shrinketh, and but the rule remaineth! 

“T tell thee more: He speaketh not by line or word; Nay, 
by love and giving.” 


But, aside from the meagreness of her history, there is no 
indefiniteness in her personality, and this clear cut and unmis- 
takable individuality is quite different from that of Mrs. 
Curran. . . Foolish questions irritate her, and her most biting 
sarcasm is hurled at those who ask them, as often at Mrs. 
Curran as at any other. She has, in fact, all the character- 
istics of that familiar type of woman who has a strong mind, a 
sharp tongue and a warm heart. 

“I dress and baste thy fowl,” she said once, “‘and thee wouldst 
have me eat for thee. If thou wouldst build the comb, then 
search thee for the honey.” 

“Oh, we know we are stupid,” said one. “We admit it.” 

“Saw drip would build thy head and fill thy crannies,” 
Patience went on, “yet ye feel smug in wisdom.” 

And again: “I card and weave and ye look a painful lot should 
I pass ye a bobbin to wind.” 

A request to repeat a doubtful line drew forth this exclama- 
tion: “Bother! I fain would sew thy seam, not do thy patching.” 

At another time she protested against a discussion that inter- 
rupted the delivery of a poem: “Who then doth hold the distaff 
from whence the thread doth wind? Thou art shuttling ’twixt 
the woof and warp but to mar the weaving.” 

But it must not be understood that Patience is bad tempered: 
a moment after such caustic exclamations she is likely to be talk- 
ing quite genially or dictating the tenderest of poetry. She quite 
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often, too, expresses affection for the family with which she has 
associated herself. At one time she said to Mrs. Curran, who 
had expressed impatience at some cryptic utterance of the 
board: 

“Ah, weary, weary me, from trudging and tracking o’er the 
long road to thy heart! Wilt thou, then, not let me rest awhile 
therein?” 

And again: “Should thee let thy fire to ember I fain would 
cast fresh faggots.” 

And at another time she said of Mrs. Curran: “She doth boil 
and seethe, and brew and taste, but I have a loving for the 
wench.” 

But she seems to think that those with whom she is associated 
should take her love for granted, as home folks usually do, and 
she showers her most beautiful compliments upon the casual 
visitor who happens to win her favor. To one such she said: 

“The heart o’ her hath suffered thorn, but bloomed a garland 
o’er the wounds.” 

To a lady who is somewhat deaf she paid this tribute: 

“She hath an ear upon her every finger’s tip, and ’pon her 
eye a thousand flecks o’ color for to spread upon a dreary tale 
and paint a leaden sky aflash. What need she o’ ears?” 

And to another who after a time at the board said she did not 
want to weary Patience: 

“Weary then at loving of a friend? Would I then had the 
garlanded bloom o’ love she hath woven and lighted, I do swear, 
with smiling washed brighter with her tears.” 


Upon an evening when Mr. Curran and Mr. Hutchings had 
gone to the theater, and the ladies were alone: 

Patience.—“Go ye to the lighted hall to search for learning? 
Nay, ’tis a piddle, not a stream, ve search. Mayhap thou 
sendest thy men for barleycorn. ”“Twould then surprise thee 
should the asses eat it.” 

Mrs. H.—“What is she driving at?” 

Mrs. P.—“The men and the theater, I suppose.” 

Mrs. H.—“ Patience, what are they seeing up there?” 

Patience.—‘“ Ne’er a timid wench, I vum.” 

Mrs. C.—“You don’t approve of their going, do you, Pa- 
tience?” 

Patience.—“Thee’lt find a hearth more profit. Better they 
cast the bit of paper.” 

Mrs. C.—“ What does she mean by paper? Their programs?” 

Patience.—“ Painted parchment squares.” 
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Mrs. P.—‘Oh, she means they’d better stay at home and 
play cards.” 

Mrs. H.—“Are they likely to get their morals corrupted at 
that show?” 

Patience.—‘ He who tickleth the ass to start a braying, fain 
would carol with his brother.” 

Mrs. C.—“ If the singing is as bad as it usually is at that place, 
I don’t wonder at her disapproval. But what about the girls, 
Patience?” 

Patience.—“ My pettieskirt ye may borrow for the brazens.” 

Mrs. P.—“Now, what is a pettieskirt? Is it really a skirt or 
is it that ruff they used to wear around the neck?” 

Patience.—‘“‘ Nay, my bib covereth the neckband.” 

Mrs. H.—‘Then, where do you wear your pettieskirt?” 

Patience.—“’Neath my kirtle.” 

Mrs. C.—‘‘Is that the same as girdle? Let’s look it up.” 

Patience.—“ Art fashioning thy new frock?” 


Mrs. H.—“I predict that Patience will found a new style- 
Puritan.” 


Patience.—“”Twere a virtue, egad!” 

Mrs. H.— ‘You evidently don’t think much of our present 
style. In your day women dressed more modestly, didn’t they?” 

Patience.— Many’s the wench who pulled her points to pop. 
But ah, the locks were combed to satin! He who bent above 
might see himself reflected.” 

Mrs. C.—“ What were the young girls of your day like, Pa- 
tience?”’ 

Patience.—“ A silly lot, as these of thine. Wait!” 

There was no movement of the board for about three minutes 
and then: 

“Tis a sorry lot, not harming but boresome!”’ 

Mrs. H.—‘Oh, Patience, have you been to the theater?” 

Patience.—“ A peep in good cause could surely ne’er harm the 
godly.” 

Mrs. C.—“ How do you think we ought to look after those 
men?” 

Patience.—“Thine ale is drunk at the hearth. Surely he who 
stops to sip may bless the firelog belonging to thee.” 

When the men returned home they agreed with the verdict of 
Patience before they had heard it, that it was a “tame” show, 
“not harming, but boresome.” 


So many of her words are obsolete that her friends are often 
compelled to search through the dictionaries and glossaries for 
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their meaning. Her reference to articles of dress — wimple, 
kirtle, pettieskirt, points and so on, had all to be “looked up.” 
Once Patience began an evening with this remark: 

“The cockshut finds ye still peering to find the other land.” 

“What is cock’s hut?” asked Mrs. H. 

“Nay,” said Patience, “Cock-shut. Thee needeth light, but 
cockshut bringeth dark.” 

“Cockshut must mean shutting up the cock at night,” sug- 
gested a visitor. 

“Aye, and geese, too, then could be put to quiet,” Patience 
exclaimed. ‘‘Wouldst thou wish for cockshut?”’ 

Search revealed that cockshut was a term anciently applied 
to a net used for catching woodcock, and it was spread at night- 
fall, hence cockshut acquired also the meaning of early evening. 
Shakespeare uses the term once, in Richard III, in the phrase, 
“Much about cockshut time,” but it is a very rare word in 
literature, and probably has not been used, even colloquially, 
for centuries. 

The writer was present at a sitting when part of a romantic 
story-play of medieval days was being received on the board. 
One of the characters in the story spoke of herself as “play- 
ing the jane-o’-apes.” No one present had ever heard or seen 
the word. Patience was asked if it had been correctly received, 
and she repeated it. Upon investigation it was found that it is 
a feminine form of the familiar jackanapes, meaning a silly girl. 
Massinger used it in one of his plays in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but that appears to be the only instance of its use in 
literature. 


The following poem is one of the most characteristic of 
her shorter compositions: 


Strumm, strumm! 
Ah, wee one: 
Croon unto the tendrill tipped with sungilt 
Nodding thee from o’er the doorsill there. 
Strumm, strumm! 
My wheel shall sing to thee. 
I pull the flax as golden as thy curl, 
And sing me of the blossoms blue, 
Their promise, like thine eyes to me. 


Strumm, strumm! 

’Tis such a merry tale I spinn. 
Ah, wee one, croon unto the honey bee 
Who diggeth at the rose’s heart. 
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Strumm, strumm! 

My wheel shall sing to thee, 
Heart-blossom mine. The sunny morn 
Doth hum with lovelilt, dear. 

I fain would leave my spinning 
To the spider climbing there, 
And bruise thee, blossom, to my breast. 


Strumm, strumm! 

What fancies I do weave! 
Thy dimpled hand doth flutter, dear, 
Like a petal cast adrift 
Upon the breeze. 


Strumm, strumm! 
Tis faulty spinning, dear. 
A cradle built of thornwood, 
A nest for thee, my bird, 
I hear thy crooning, wee one, 
And ah, this fluttering heart. 


Strumm, strumm! 
How ruthlessly I spinn! 
My wheel doth wirr an empty song, my dear, 
For tendrill nodding yonder 
Doth nod in vain, my dear; 
And honey bee would tarry not 
For thee; and thornwood cradle swayeth 
Only to the loving of the wind! 


Strumm, strumm! 
My wheel still sings to thee, 
Thou birdling of my fancy’s realm! 


Strumm, strumm! 

An empty dream, my dear! 
The sun doth shine, my bird; 
Or should he fail, he shineth here 
Within my heart for thee! 


Strumm, strumm! 
My wheel still sings to thee! 

In only one instance has she put humor into verse, but at 
times her poetry has an airy playfulness of form that gives the 
effect of humor, even though the theme and the intent may be 
serious. Here is an example: 

Whiff, sayeth the wind, 
And whiffling on its way, doth blow a merry tale. 
Where, in the fields all furrowed and rough with corn, 
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Late harvested, close-nestled to a fibrous root, 
And warmed by the sun that hid from night there-neath, 


A wee, small, furry nest of root mice lay. 


Whiff, sayeth the wind. 


Whiff, sayeth the wind, 
I found this morrow, on a slender stem, 
A glory o’ the morning, who sheltered in her wine-red throat 
A tiny spinning worm that wove the livelong day,— 
Long after the glory had put her flag to mast— 


And spun the thread I followed to the dell, 


Where, in a gnarled old oak, I found a grub, 
Who waited for the spinner’s strand 
To draw him to the light. 


Whiff, sayeth the wind. 


I blew a beggar’s rags, and loving 
Was the flapping of the cloth. And singing on 


I went to blow a king’s mantle, ’bout his limbs, 
And cut me on the crusted gilt. 


And tainted did I stain the rose until she turned 


A snuffy brown and rested her poor head 


Upon the rail along the path. 
Whiff, sayeth the wind. 


Whiff, sayeth the wind. 
I blow me ’long the coast, 


And steal from out the waves their roar; 


And yet from out the riffles do I steal 


The rustle of the leaves, who borrow the riffle’s song 
From me at summer-tide. And then 

I pipe unto the sands, who dance and creep 

Before me in the path. I blow the dead 

And lifeless earth to dancing, tingling life, 


And slap thee to awake at morn, 
Whiff, sayeth the wind. 


Equally spirited in movement, but vastly different in char- 
acter is this: 


Hi-ho, alack-a-day, whither going? 
Art dawdling time away adown the primrose path 
And wishing golden dust to fancied value? 
Ah, catch the milch-dewed air, breathe deep 
The clover-scented breath across the field, 
And feed upon sweet-rooted grasses 
Thou hast idly plucked. 
Come, Brother, then let’s on together. 
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Hi-ho, alack-a-day, whither going? 
Is here thy path adown the hard-flagged pave, 
Where, bowed, the workers blindly shuffle on; 


And dumbly stand in gullies bound, 

The worn, bedogged, silent-suffering beast, 

Far driven past his due? 

And then, beloved, has thy burden worn thee weary? 
Come, Brother, then let’s on together. 


Hi-ho, alack-a-day, whither going? 
Hast thou begun the tottering of age, 
And doth the day seem over-long to thee? 
Art fretting for release, and dost thou lack 
The power to weave anew life’s tangled skein? 


Come, Brother, then let’s on together. 


Strictly speaking, there is no prose in the compositions of 
Patience Worth. The rhythm is there, the iambic measure 
which she favors being fairly constant, but it is broken by 
sentences and groups of sentences that are not metrical, and 


while it would not be difficult to arrange most of this matter in 


verse form, to the majority it will read smoother and with 


greater ease as prose. Nevertheless, as will be seen, it is 
poetry. The diction is wholly of that order, and it is filled 
with striking, vivid and delightful imagery. There is, how- 
ever, this distinction: Most of the matter here classed as prose 


is dramatic in form and treatment, and each composition tells 


a story, a story with a definite and well-constructed plot, 


dealing with real and strongly individualized people, and min- 
gling humor and pathos with much effectiveness. They differ, 
too, from the poetry in that they have little or no apparent 
spiritual significance. They are stories, beautiful stories, un- 


like anything to be found in the literature of any country 


or any time, Lut they do not often rise above the things of 


earth. That is not to say, however, that they are not spir- 


itual in the intellectual sense, but without the fervor of the 
poems. 


And now we well may ask, What is the purpose of all this? 
If we may assume that Patience is what she seems, a voice 


from another world, then indeed we may discern a purpose. She 
has a message to deliver, and she gives the impression that she 
is a messenger. 

“Do eat that which I offer thee,” she says. “”Tis o’ Him. 
I but bear the pack apacked for the carry o’ me by Him.” 


Constantly she speaks of herself as bearing food or drink in 
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her words. “I bid thee eat,” she said to one, “and rest ye, and 
eat amore, for ’tis the wish o’ me that ye be filled.” 

The seed, the loaf, the cup, are frequently used symbolically 
when referring to her communications. 

“There be a man who buyeth grain and he telleth his neighbor 


and his neighbor’s neighbor, and lo, they come asacked and 
clamor for the grain. And what think ye? Some do make price, 
and yet others bring naught. But I be atelling ye, ’tis not a 
price I beg. Nay, ’tis that ye drink my cup.” 

And with greater significance she has exclaimed: “ Morn hath 
broke and ye be the first to see her light. Look ye wide-eyed at 
His workings. He hath offered ye a cup.” 

It is thus she announces herself to be a herald of a new day. 

Whatever we may think of the nature of this phenomenon, 
the religion she presents is not a new one. It is as old as that 
given to the world nineteen centuries ago; for, fundamentally it 
is the same, but stripped of all the doctrines and creeds and 
ceremonials and observances that have grown up about it in all 
the ages since His coming, and baring it down to the point where 
it can be expressed by the one word — Love. Love, going out 
to fellow man, to all nature and overflowing toward God. 


“Ah, could I love thee, 

Thou, the loveless o’ the earth, 

And pry aneath the crannies 

Yet untouched by mortal hand 

To send therein this love o’ mine — 

Thou creeping mite, and winged speck, 
And whirled waters o’ the mid o’ sea 
Where no man seeth thee? 

And could I love thee, the days 

Unsunned and laden with hate o’ sorrying? 
Ah, could I love thee, 

Thou who beareth blight; 

And thou the fruit bescorched 

And shrivelling, to fall unheeded 

Neath thy mother-stalk? 

Ah, could I love thee, love thee? 

Aye, for Him who loveth thee, 

And blightest but through loving; 

Like to him who bendeth low the forest’s king 
To fashion out a mast.” 


Her compositions are filled with appeals for love between man 
and man. But it is when she sings of God, or speaks to Him in 
prayer, that she most pours out her love. 
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“Bird skimming to the south, 
Bear thou my song, 

Sand slipping to the wave’s embrace 
Do thou but bear it too! 

And shifting tide take thou 
Unto thy varied paths 

The voicing of my soul! 


I’d build me such an endless 
Chant to sing of Him 

That days to follow days 
Would be but builded chord 


Of this my lay.” 
II 


We had a sitting with Mrs. Curran in New York on 
the 19th of November. Two or three other persons were 
present. It was very much like a sitting which we had 
with Foster many years ago, in that there was no trance, 
and the conversation was entirely natural. Foster had 
no ouija board or apparatus of any kind, but merely told 


us the expressions and impressions as they came to him. 
With Mrs. Curran, my hands (I find we have progressed 
beyond the editorial “we.” Don’t demand consistency 
in that particular) were on the planchette part of the 
time, but I had no agency in moving it. Mrs. Curran 
supposed the hands of a companion to be necessary as 
a counterweight to prevent movement too rapid to be 
recorded. That was not her impression at the beginning 
of her experiments years ago when the movements were 
slower. I doubt if there was then any definite reason 
beyond sociability, or any real necessity for a codperator. 

The pointer was moved so fast that I got but vague 
impressions of the letters to which it pointed, but Mrs. 
Curran named them and pronounced each word as it was 
finished, and Mr. Curran took it all down in long hand. 

Mrs. Curran did not appear to be making any effort, 
but her face, which is generally very mobile, gradually 
took on an intense fixed expression, and the eyes got a 
little out of focus, which I do not think they do when 
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she is not at the board. There was nothing like an as- 
sumption of the seeress, but an unconscious earnestness 
and, as I said, a fixity, much in contrast with her jolly 
humorous self before and after the board. It did not lead, 
however, to any signs of fatigue. It has, I understand, 
in some other sittings. 

I asked Mrs. Curran why she did not persistently try 
to substitute the pencil for the board. She said (I think 
that Patience told her) that there were so many habits 
connected with the pencil that Patience’s influence on it 
could not be as complete as on the board. 


Mr. Curran’s Notes of Sitting of Nov. 19, 1915 
The editor at the board with Mrs. Curran. 


Patience had lately said to a psychotherapist who started 
to investigate her: 

“Ye be at measure o’ smoke. It slippeth athin [within] the 
measure-pot, and slippeth it out at each and every corner that be 
aloosed, and doth slip it then awhither e’en from thy very 
hands.” 

Recurring to this when we sat down, she said:— 

“Tis well adeed that he who doth to put o’ a measure o” 
smoke, [7. ¢. attempts to measure smoke. ‘Put’ in Patience’s 
vocabulary, is an effort of any kind, even literary or artistic, 
as will be seen later. Ed.] doth have athin [within] his hands 0’ a 
measure-pot that be not aloosed o’ the corners, aye, and cran- 
nies. Yea, ’tis better far that smoke be aleft for to send it on 
high that it sink athin the sky’s arch, than it be atethered athin 
a bowl. Eh, Brother?” 

The editor, alluding to the ouija board methods already de- 
scribed, asked if this was the way the stories and all the other 
matter were produced, and at such a rapid rate. 

Patience.—“’Tis aseek 0” grain’s root, he ahere abe [a-be. Ed.]. 
So be it then. Set thee aweave and shew unto him o’ the 
cloth’s weave.” [For composition, she generally uses the 
metaphor of weaving a web. Ed.] 

Complying with this wish we wrote about 400 words of the 
“Sorry Tale.” 

The editor inquired why it wouldn’t answer just as well for 
the coadjutor to have one hand on the board, instead of two. 
Patience broke in: 
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“Thou art aput o’ word. If then thou mayst step thee upon 
both thy feet, why shouldst thee set thy leg awhither?” 

The answer was that it would be more convenient. Patience 
replied: 

“Then dost thou to choose thee for to tuck thy leg even as 
doth the crane, do then this thing. I be nay sito’ oneleg. Nay, 
Brother-sage, list thee: if then thy brother thou lovest better 
far than thy very heart, doth offer unto thee one hand at thy 
greet, ’tis there a cold heart that be thine. Yea, but doth thee 
seek thy brother with love o’erflowing thee, then thou dost 
offer unto him both thy hands that they be afulled o’ love and 
thereby shalt thy love flow it unto him.” 

Here Mr. A. H. sat at the board and made some remark, won- 
dering if Patience knew the difference in who sat at the board. 
She said: 

“Yea. Here be a one who holdeth o’ the grams (scales). 
Yea he holdeth athin his hand, word and doth to look unto the 
put o’ these words, and doth to set him up then a pot o’ brew 
and set ahotted till the brew doth to smell it at afinished and 
areadied for the eat o’ hungered. Then doth he to taste thereof 
and wag him ‘yea’ or ‘nay.’” 


We were amused at this as a description of Mr. A. H.’s 
work in testing manuscript, of which, by the way, 
Mrs. Curran knew nothing. Patience then turned to the 
editor and said: 


“He aside (the editor) hath athin [within] his in-man, a 
walless country wherein he may store all and all o’ Earths offer 
unto him. ’Tis well that man know not o’ a wall unto his in- 
man.” 

Here Mr. A. H. wondered if she would be interested in what 
color Mr. Yost’s book about her should be bound. Patience said: 
“Yea, I be! ’Tis Lady Lisa’s colors. ”Tis blue and gold.” 

This referred to a character in one of Patience’s plays, “The 
Fool and the Lady,” in which the fool said: “‘ Her colors; blue, 
Tonio, and gold, the heaven’s garb.” 

Mr. A. H. then asked her what device she would like to have. 

Patience said, “’Tis a sun-rise.” 

The editor then said he had thought of a certain design, and 
would like to know what she thought of it. 

Patience.—“‘Set thee.a word o’ it.” 

The Editor.—“1 had thought of a brazier with a rising cloud 
of smoke trailing into a question mark.” 
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Patience.—“This abe a goodly put. Yea, brother, but ’tis 
smoke that soon doth vanish, and ’tis sun that ever riseth.” 

Then Mr. A. H. inadvertently and without malice asked 
what she thought of having Mrs. Curran’s picture in the book. 

Patience.—“Think ye that I be awish o’ flesh? She be but 
the pot.” 


It hardly seems probable that Mrs. Curran’s conscious- 


ness would have flashed out this deprecatory reference to 
herself. 


Mr. A. H.—“ Would you tell us how to make your picture by 
an artist?” 

Patience:—“I did to do this thing” (this referred to a St. 
Louis occurrence). 

Mr. A. H.—“ Would you try again with a better artist?” 

Patience.—“’Tis a flow o’ sorry put [t. ¢. a poor effort. Ed.] 
the quill o’ him did to flow!” 

Mr. A. H.—“I mean with a better artist.” 

Patience.—“”Tis so, do ye to wisho’ me. Yea, brother, athin 
thy hand hath the hand o’ me been laid. The word o’ me be 
afleshed.” 

She apparently meant that her word was all that people would 
ever really see of her. 

Mr. A. H. then asked for a lullaby as he had so admired some 
in the manuscript. One came thus: 


Asway, asway, ’pon breeze of eve 
The young bud leaf doth rest 
Asway, asway, the leafy bower 
Where swallow’s nestlings nest. 


Awoo, awoo, the grey dove coos 

And seeketh out the pool 

And borne on breeze, the night’s soft song 
Doth sink amid the cool. 


And at the morn, the sheeny breast 
Doth sway it of the song 

And morn’s breeze soft again astir 
Doth bear the note along! 


To sweet the day, and bear o’ rest 
Unto the day-tide’s hour 

When mid the dark’s the tired 0’ earth 
Did seek the leafy bower. 


Ree 





x 
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Patience Worth Ig! 


Of course it is possible that this little poem, apparently 
made by Patience ex tempore, was already in the mind of 
Mrs. Curran, but I think there is evidence of other poems 
having been produced promptly on themes unexpectedly 
suggested. This, by the way, is far from up to her best, 
but perhaps harder of impromptu production, because of 
the rhymes: few of the others have any. 


We discussed the publisher’s dictum that we should give out 
no more publicity matter until Mr. Yost’s book should be ready. 

Patience.—“’Tis a wise man who doth set ashut his sacks 0” 
grain till he doth reach the mart.” 


The editor having suggested that there was a conven- 
tionalized sunrise over the sea as decoration for Hammer- 
ton’s Etching and Etchers, Mr. A. H. asked Patience to 
suggest something to make her sunrise design individual. 


Patience.—“ Yea, from out the clouds’-hug doth this sun to 
climb.” 


The quickness and patness of the board’s responses in 
this whole decoration discussion was certainly very ex- 
traordinary, and taken in connection with the mass of 
similar occurrences, gives color to the suggestion of some 
sort of superusual intelligence. 

The editor here drew a sketch of what he thought the 
decoration should be, and Patience said: 


**Twere a hand adear that set atraced thereon and athin the 
heart o’ him doth the me o’ me to rest and rest.” 


The little compliments that Patience paid us, though 
we should be proud of them from a definitely established 
Patience, we attribute to Mrs. Curran’s natural but in- 
voluntary impulse to be friendly with the prospective 
publisher of Mr. Yost’s book. At Patience’s compliments 
Mrs. Curran seemed to feel as much surprise and amuse- 
ment as we did, and we do not think they were put 
on. Our provisional guess, dependent upon Patience’s 
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individual personality, is that her mind and Mrs. Curran’s 
affected each other. We long since expressed our convic- 
tion that the fluid nature of mind leads to much more 
interflow and mutual coloring than we generally suspect, 
and that this is constantly exemplified between the alleged 
controls and their mediums and even persons present at 
the sittings. Probably, too, the interflow of mind here 
suggested takes place with persons absent from the sittings, 
even sometimes appearing to include some in a postcarnate 
world. There are unpublished sittings of Mrs. Piper 
manifesting less personal influence on the utterances of 
the alleged controls to such a degree as to awaken serious 
skepticism in the minds of some of her thitherto most 
faithful adherents, and to not only forcibly remind us of 
the famous Bulwer-Richelieu (and Esop?) metaphor of 
the lion’s skin and the fox’s, but to prevent our having 
yet definitely expressed the opinion that these phenomena 
are “‘spiritistic.” We incline to think that, even where 
there is no intentional fraud, some are not, and some are. 


In the middle of November, Mrs. Curran submitted 
her phenomena to the examination of a very eminent 
psychotherapist, not that she felt the need of any therapy, 
but purely in the interests of science. Some ten days 
before, we had had a long talk with this gentleman, who 
happens to be a valued personal friend. We said: “Of 
course you'll promptly send anything you find?” He 
replied: ‘I don’t expect to find anything,” and we an- 
swered: “Then you won’t.” And he didn’t. | Consider- 
able familiarity with the records concerning theinvoluntary 
writers, long ago led us to say that persons approaching 
them in an unsympathetic spirit seldom get any in- 
teresting results. The same fact has been remarked by 
others. The very nature of the case demands extreme sen- 
sitiveness and telepathic receptiveness in the “‘medium,” 
and hostile influences generally stop the functions. Of 
course this stoppage of function has been widely attributed 
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to fear of detection of fraud, or else to lack of gullibility 
in a really scientific investigator. But James and Lodge, 
and Crookes and dozens of others who have got good re- 
sults were somewhat addicted to science. A special rea- 
son why Mrs. Curran’s sittings indicated brought only 
negative results was unwillingness on her part to be 
hypnotized, lest the experience would in some way inter- 
fere with later manifestation of the Patience Worth phe- 
nomena. This reluctance would of course be called by 
the very skeptical fear of exposure of fraud. We don’t 
think it was. 

Of course the output varies as does that of Shakespeare 
himself. Mrs. Curran told us she did not herself know 
what to make out of the phenomena, and that the nearest 
to an explanation of her experiences which she had re- 
ceived was in a chapter on The Dream State in a book 
which she had lately read. 


Patience is full of fun, but her frequent serious utter- 
ances are of a decidedly moral or even religious cast. 
Most of her poems, and of course her allegories, end with 
moral suggestions, while many of the former are distinctly 
devotional, and some are prayers. She is fond of mystical 
characters and situations. The work on which she is now 
engaged, The Sorry Tale is, as already stated, a biography 
of the impenitent thief at the crucifixion. She does not 
habitually use the word God, but abounds in references 
to “Him.” Love, both to man and God, is at the basis 
of her religion, and she is constantly expressing it, even 
in the midst of frequent ironies and sarcasms. She inti- 
mates in various ways that under all her sportiveness 
and devotion to her art as poet and story-teller, she feels 
that she is sent on a mission to spread love, reverence 
and <aith. 


Now is it Mrs. Curran who does all this? ‘‘Not if she 
knows herself.” She is as lively as Patience, though 
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hardly with the perhaps superusual readiness of wit, but 
she never manifested any literary tastes or capacities 
beyond those of the average American woman, of the 
average American education, and as for impassioned 
poetical enthusiasms, not to say religious ones, she dis- 
claims them utterly. She was for a time in the choir of 
the leading episcopal church of St. Louis, but found 
regular attendance at services and rehearsals too irksome, 
and so left the choir, and with it all regular attendance at 
church. 

It has of course been suggested that she plays the 
Patience Worth trick for the sake of notoriety; but how 
utterly unsupposable it is that a woman capable of com- 
posing work of which some specimens are declared by 
competent critics to be very close to masterpieces, should, 
loving notoriety, try to throw upon another intelligence 
the credit of her work, and smother it under a language 
that nobody uses, and that it requires some effort to un- 
derstand. 

Now we claim to be as grateful to science as anybody 
and for nothing more than for knocking so much of the 
man-made nonsense out of religion, though God knows 
there is enough of that nonsense left. But, we were going 
to say, in pummeling the patient, Science caught some 
of the disease. But that metaphor won’t hold. Dog- 
matism arises from the dissonances of human nature. 
None of us need to catch it from anybody else; but 
of course we all do, except such of us as are perfect, 
and in the laboratories no less than in the churches. 
Science, however, with all her mistakes— about the 
locomotive, the electric light, and the rest, has never 
come down to conscious persistence in lying: whenever 


she finds a conviction mistaken or outgrown, she is pretty 
prompt to throw it over, instead of making excuses to 


the world and her own soul for continuing to repeat it, 
and thus educating herself and her devotees in lying. One 
thing that saves her from this miserable and destructive 
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career is that most of her dogmas are negative — the 
locomotive can not go over twenty miles an hour, elec- 
tricity can not work more than one light in a circuit, 
there can not be telepathic communication, there can 
not be a postcarnate life, or if there is there can not be 
communication between it and ours. Now the denial 
regarding telepathy is not yet disproved quite to science’s 
satisfaction, one great reason being that the subject does 
not appeal entirely to our long developed and well devel- 
oped senses. But nevertheless many of those who still 
persist in the denial habitually assert telepathy to back 
up their denial of the apparent postcarnate element in 
many phenomena; and they approach the investigation 
of those phenomena in a hostile spirit which reacts fatally 
on the sensitiveness which is a prime essential of their 
production. Hence scientists as a rule get little or nothing 
from sensitives. They claim that this is because they are 
the sort of people who can’t be fooled, while sleight-of- 
hand folks claim that they are the very easiest people to 
fool, because of their parti pris. 

For all these reasons, we expected the result of Mrs. 
Curran’s recent pilgrimage to the font of science, to be 
purely negative, and soit was. Our friend who attempted 
the examination writes us that he does not know whether 
the phenomena are genuine or not, and the whole situation 


is about what it was before. 


None of the foregoing considerations, however, nor all of 
them, prove or disprove Patience Worth’s being a postcar- 
nate intelligence. Whatis she? Our scientific investigator 


expected to find her an “alternate personality” of Mrs. 


Curran, and probably thinks she is. We are not a scien- 
tific investigator, but we have made some study of the 
reports of scientific investigators, and we are inclined to 


think so too. But no scientific investigator has yet told us 
what an alternate personality is, or a primary one, for that 
matter. Dr. Hyslop, who really is a very scientific investi- 
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gator, though he has as much of a parti pris on one side 


as the orthodox have on the other, says that every alter- 


nate personality is a spirit, and every primary personality 
too — the latter assertion being one in which virtually all 
of us have unconsciously persisted from our cradles. And 


Carlyle says we are all ghosts. 


Now the orthodox scientific investigators, so far as we 
know, say, whether they realize it or not, of every alter- 
nate personality which they can swear to as such, that 
its appearance is a result of accident or disease. The 
alternate personalities which, they say, show themselves 


in Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Thomson and Mrs. Holland and 
Mrs. Friend and Mrs. Curran and lots of other healthy 
people, they only assume, because they don’t want to 
admit postcarnate personalities, but they can’t swear to 
them; while Hodgson, Myers, Lodge and Hyslop who have 
some claims to scientific ways, are, or were, nearly, perhaps 
quite, ready to swear that they are discarnate personalities. 

Well! When doctors disagree, we have found during 
a very long experience, that in perhaps the majority 
of cases they have both been right — halfway or pretty 
near it—one probably a little more than halfway, 
with a ton and an ounce of truth, where the other 
fellow had only a ton. Now it’s all guesswork up to the 
present stage of our knowledge, and these cases look to us 
somewhat in this way: pretty much every philosopher 
big enough to attract attention has taken for at least his 
second guess, a cosmic soul as the source of all psychic 
phenomena, those of individual souls of course included: 
for we know no others; and in the sources of that nearly 
universal guess, we suspect the solution of the mystery to 
lurk. 

The late vast increase in the knowledge of evolution 
has brought this guess quite prominently to the front. 
James couldn’t think of the star dust as not possessing 
an “atom” of consciousness in each particle, and before 
he said so, even so humble a person as ourselves (Editors 
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get pretty badly mixed in their fortuitous mimicking of 


royalty) found himself (more mix still!) laboring under 
the same disability. James, moreover, was disposed to as- 
sume a ‘‘cosmic reservoir” to hold all the memories which 


are apparently outside of any steady incarnate conscious- 
ness, and yet which keep popping up in hypnosis, medium- 
ship, and dreams. We don’t see why cosmic soul won’t 


do as well as reservoir, and it is certainly much prettier, 
not to say more august. If memories never die (and it 


has begun to look mightily as if they don’t), then every 


thought that was ever thunk (Do forgive this! — espe- 
cially as it saves an awkward repetition. Do you know 
the poem?) has become a part of the cosmic soul. 
Now the guess goes that each individual soul is simply 
an inflow of the cosmic soul, whose characteristics depend 


on the brain through which it flows. “God in us,” if 
you like it that way; we rather do. 

Now if anybody gets “‘knocked silly,” by an accident, 
the brain is affected, sometimes to the degree that there 
is lost that continuity of memory which is essential to 
our personality, and personality takes a fresh start, not 
only without the old memories, but with other changes 
resulting from the injury. The same is true of disease. 

Now why may not some brains have a perfectly nor- 
mal capacity for change and adaptation to changed in- 
flow — a superusual capacity, much like that for poetry 
or any other “inspiration.” And why may not this adapt- 
ation or sensibility or whatever you please to call it, which 
admits “‘the Muse,” even go so far as to admit more 
definite personalities — strings of them — postcarnate ones 
if there are such? And if everything you and I and those 
who have gone before us, have ever thought, becomes part 
of the cosmic soul, we are all virtually postcarnate already, 
those of us still here only waiting to throw the carnis off. 

But in the metaphorical way in which we had put 
it, and in which all thoughts about the super-material 
(Abuses of the word metaphysical have made us hate 
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it) must be put, we have been more mechanical than 
our guess really is. Instead of stringing the whole thing 
along on the metaphor of inflow, we come nearer, in our 
thought, to telepathy — not a material stream, but the 
vibrations of wireless telegraphy — with Patience as 
the sender and Mrs. Curran as the receiver. 

But so far it’s all guesswork, though with suggestions 
by no means uninspiring. 
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EN CASSEROLE 


Who Wrote “‘ An Ancient Conflict” 


in the Casserole of our October number? There’s a modest 
check waiting for “thon” at this office. The man to 
whom we sent it sent it back, and several other “humans” 
have since declined the check and the honor. None of 
our telopsists, telakousists or telepsychists, even with 
the check and the article in hand (we haven’t tried the 
MS.: it was probably thrown away) can unravel the 
mystery. It arose from a blunder or omission which oc- 
cured while the editor and his secretary were trying (the 
former unsuccessfully) to take a vacation. Of course 
they never should attempt anything so lazy, frivolous 
and useless; but they will. 


Some More to Contributors 


WE have just been saying something to one contributor 
which we want to say to the rest of you and to everybody. 
Here is the letter: 

“You tell me that you didn’t let your humor out in your 
article — which I haven’t yet had time to read. Per- 
haps it didn’t try to get out. If it did, I’m sorry you kept 
it in. I have no sympathy whatever with that part of 
the tradition of ‘the dignity of letters.’ Shakspere lets 
his humor out in the midst of the most tragic passions; 
and that is the way the human mind really works. The 
contrary is artificial, and whatever else we want to be, 
we want to be natural.” 

And there’s another thing that we want to say. We 
were lately surprised to find that a good personal friend 
of ours, in easy circumstances, had not renewed his sub- 
scription; and when we sent a circular letter around to 
those who had not renewed, asking if the fault was ours, 
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he was kind enough to answer with an explanation that 
didn’t exactly explain. Some weeks afterward, “two 
and two” happened to tumble “together” in our mind. 
(We first wrote minds. This editorial plural is a con- 
founded nuisance, and yet somehow or other the singular 
in some English periodicals seems to be exclusively in 
those which are not exactly of our kind, and for that 
reason and perhaps others which we cannot quite analyze, 
it is not toour taste.) Well! “to resume:” The first “two,” 
of course, was that he had withdrawn his subscription; 
the second “two” was that, some time before, we had 
rejected an article from him. Then there came in a third 
“two”? — that a very eminent periodical, which had 
welcomed one contribution of ours (the longest one, by 
the way, which it ever published) and had sought another, 
subsequently rejected one, in fact two, the first of which 
received more approval after it appeared in these pages, 
than any other article we ever printed anywhere; but (and 
this is the reason why we are bashfully telling you this 
very modest story) until that approval began to appear, 
we were conscious of holding a little scunner against the 
periodical that had rejected our article. Since then, of 
course we have risen to a feeling of superior pity. But 
two and two make four: never mind the third “two,” 
except so far as this— when your articles are crowded 
out from our limited space, don’t hold little scunners, but 
just wait until you start your own periodicals, and print 
such articles yourselves, and get them praised to a degree 
that surprises you, and rise to a feeling of amused pity 
for us for having rejected them. But meanwhile (and 
this is the main point of the story) keep up your sub- 
scriptions — that the coals on our head may be all the 
hotter. We feel justified in asking this, because that’s 
what we did when we got rejected. 





En Casserole 


As to The Grouch 


HERE is some correspondence that opens up a vista or 
two: 


How unpopular must an article be to get into your magazine? 

has already been rejected by the New Republic, 

the Forum and the Dial: but somehow I believe that it is worth 
while and shall try you. 


A day later came: 


Yesterday I sent you a manuscript entitled, 

in the afternoon read the inside of the cover of your latest issue. 
I perceive that your “ unpopularity” is of quite another kind to 
what I had supposed it, and that it will be a waste of time for 
you to read my manuscript. I enclosed stamps for return. Of 
course I would still be glad to have you print it — but as I do 
not sympathize at all with your point of view and as I do want 
some one to print my paper, perhaps you will save yourself and 
me time by returning it at once. 


These letters we answered as follows: 


I have a little curiosity as to the reasons why you thought 
we would not take the article. I think it is very nicely written, 
and feel an interest in it; and if it were half as long or twice as 
long, I might possibly be unwise enough to enter into an amica- 
ble struggle with you with reference to fitting it to our pages. 

I should have to ask you to break up your association of the 
I. W. W. and the American Manufacturers Association, for I 
don’t admit that the two stand on all fours. 

I should also have to ask you to wipe out your implication 
that the stock exchange is not an honest institution. It could 
not run if it were anything else. Dishonest men may use it, as 
they can use any other tool, for dishonest purposes; but the ex- 
change itself is straight, for the good reason that it has to be. 

And I might say perhaps that, after all, the thesis that there 
is room for hypocrisy anywhere in the world hardly carries 
weight enough to alone justify our printing an article on it; 
but yet, on the other hand, I have often said that it makes no 
difference what a topic is, provided the topic is treated by 
genius. 

I have written you all this because I think in the long run it 
may pay for us to understand each other, especially after you 
get a little older. You certainly can say things well. What 
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you say may yet, I think, be entirely practicable for use in 
Tue Unroputar Review. 

Why at least The New Republic didn’t take your article 
puzzles me: for their main object, so far as I can make it 
out, seems to be the publication of brilliant articles expressing 
The Grouch, without necessarily bothering about any sugges- 
tions of remedy. 


Apropos of The Grouch we want to say a word that 
has already often been said, but that needs saying again 
at every good opportunity and in all possible ways. 

In conformity with the law which Spencer posited as 
the Rhythm of Motion, men have neither worked evenly 
nor progressed evenly. Throughout animate Nature, the 
strongest helps himself, and the weaker has to get along 
with what’s left. Now a notion is getting wide cur- 
rency that there are some things a man ought not to do 
merely because he can, and other things that he ought to 
do merely because he can — he ought not to ravage his 
neighbors because he can; and if he is strong enough to 
ravage them, he is strong enough to help them, and ought 
to help them, merely because he can. 

Perhaps more complexities arise from the strong man’s 
being able to make things, than from even his being able 
to take them — especially from his ability to make them 
with other people’s hands as well as his own. Under his 
direction men will make enough more to be better off than 
under their own direction, and in addition make him better 
off than any of them. Under him they can create a sur- 
plus which would not exist at all if he did not show them 
how to make it. A part of this surplus he generally takes, 
but sometimes all of it, and sometimes more than all of it. 

These things are recondite. Some people can’t see 
even-the fundamental one, although they see it occurring 
every day, and blazoned several times in every news- 
paper — that ordinary people do more under extraordi- 
nary directors than they can do of themselves — that the 
factory, the store, the railroad, the army, that fails under 
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one man, succeeds under another. But the ordinary 
man can’t see it: can’t see that the extraordinary 
man’s fortune is but a part of what the ordinary man 
makes, and that he would not make if it were not for 
the extraordinary man’s direction. On the contrary, the 
ordinary man thinks the extraordinary man’s fortune 
is filched from what the ordinary man would have made 
anyhow — that the extraordinary man is a brigand or 
at best a thief. Hence The Grouch. Sometimes the ex- 
traordinary man 7s a brigand or a thief. Hence some 
warrant for The Grouch, though not warrant enough: for 
he is not a brigand or a thief any oftener, if as often, as 
the man with The Grouch is. 

Lately The Grouch has been growing at a tremendous 
rate. The church long taught folks contentment with 
the condition in which it had pleased the Lord their 
God to place them. But early in the last century, and 
especially about the middle of it, folks began to see that 
a good many things which the church had taught them 
were not so, and under modern production and exchange 
they saw many people getting out of the conditions in 
which it had pleased the Lord their God to place them, 
and the generations rapidly became perverse generations 
desiring new things. 

There had always been considerable starving and shiver- 
ing going on, too much of it undeserved, and all of it 
stopable — temporarily at least, even if at the cost of 
farther pauperization—if a part of the waste of the 
rich could be turned to the relief of the poor. Hence 
intensity of The Grouch. 

So far, The Grouch was not very articulate, and it was 
probably not as intense among the comparatively dumb 
as among those of higher intelligence, who, though they 
did not starve or shiver in the body, starved and shivered 
in the spirit, from lack of knowledge and refined living 
and opportunity. The few who can gain them, do it and 
keep still, and feel little or none of The Grouch, but the 
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many who nowadays can get only that dangerous thing — 
a little knowledge, take it out in talking and writing, and 
feel The Grouch worse than anybody else. 

These are they who want the prizes. As a rule Nature 
leaves her prizes to be won. Those who want them and 
can’t win them generally accuse the winners of violence 
and cheating, especially regarding the money prizes, which, 
however, the accusers nevertheless generally affect to de- 
spise. Yet of all manifestations of The Grouch, per- 
haps the most violent is against those with wealth they 
did not get by their own efforts, and perhaps The Grouch 
is most justified in America, where, less than elsewhere 
in civilization, is the leisure wealth gives used for the 
service of the community. A few of our rich men give 
their money very nobly; but our rich class does not give 
itself, at least not to the extent that the same class does 
in other civilized lands, especially in England. 

But there are some who want the prizes who don’t 
even try for them, and yet, because they do not get them, 
entertain The Grouch. Perhaps it is at its very worst 
among some of those who have deliberately chosen the 
intellectual life, in full knowledge that it does not yield 
the material prizes. Many men on professional salaries, 
though they may not acknowledge it to themselves, 
regret their vows of poverty, and preach the same doc- 
trines of communism, even of anarchy, that are preached 
by those who have tried and failed. 

Well, if you have had the patience to read all this, you 
will understand why we think our talented young corre- 
spondent was suffering from The Grouch. 


And now much of what little joke there may be in the 
correspondence recoils on us, and we can’t be mean enough 
with you who trust us, to keep it to ourselves. Here are 
some extracts from a letter we received after the foregoing 
paragraphs were written. Our reasons for giving more 
than is necessary to develop the joke, we trust will be 
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obvious. We find the letter a very instructive and sug- 
gestive human document — and something more: 


... But, my dear Mr. ——— how old do you want me to get? 
You say “it may pay for us to understand each other, especially 
after you get a little older.” . . I was fifty years old in May, 
was an Episcopal clergyman from ——-— to ——— having 
been charged with heresy ...I gave up my church ... went 
to ——— took a Doctor’s degree at the tender age of 45... 
and have since taught philosophy. 

I grieve to think that you cannot see the delicious propriety 
of the coupling of the I. W. W. and the American Manufacturers 
Association: or that the whole paper was conceived in a spirit of 
mocking humor. 

As for the Stock Exchange, I have not said nor implied that 
it was dishonest though it is, in just the same way that the 
various other institutions named are dishonest. I know well 
that the brokers have to be honest in dealing with one another 
on the Exchange... I have a ——-— in the street and several 
other relatives, and I am somewhat intimately acquainted with 
the way things are done — besides being a student and teacher 
of economics myself. 

I know of no magazine or paper unless it be the New Republic 
(you see I have no “grouch” against them because they did 
not print my article) which deals with public questions in a 
spirit of candid investigation. All other journals (possibly I 
might except Harper’s Weekly) are partisan, prejudiced, prop- 
agandist. 

Now I flatter myself that I can take criticism as well as the 
next man... But I can never be convinced by men, or insti- 
tutions or journals which have a parti pris. 

I will make a confession to you. I am so far from being young, 
I am so unutterably old and wearied in mind that I have de- 
cided to give up. I shall attempt to reform nothing hereafter. 
Reformers and prophets have always got their reward — oblo- 
quy and penury. I don’t like either... My ————— 
article was an endeavor to show that I was somewhat amused 
at the pretentious hypocrisy of the whole game. Naturally, 
not many people will like it, in spite of its being well written 
(“very nicely”). It was good of you to take an interest in one 
whom you thought to be a youthful radical who might outgrow 
his heresies. I thank you in the name of the youth whom I 
am not!... 

Your letter has so interested me that I am going to ask if I 
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may not call upon you sometime. And to do my worst at the 
start, I will say that in addition to writing I am taking up 
Life Insurance... But you are safe; your age protects 
you. 


Perhaps the foregoing joke on us is offset by another one: 
we have printed two essays by a writer whom we supposed, 
from the first one, to be a well-learned man of fifty, and 
we found him to be a boy of twenty-three. 


The Hard Path of the Reformer 


WE have just had it illustrated by the number of ap- 
plications we have received for the pamphlet on Econ- 


omized Commercial Spelling which, in our last issue, we 
offered to send to any subscriber asking for it. There 
has been just one. Evidently you have not regarded 
what we offered, as much of a chromo, and we did not 
intend it as one. We wonder, by the way, if the meaning 


of “chromo” in this connection is known to all of you! 
Before some of you were born, it was the favorite premium 
offered to attract subscribers. 


Well! Not many of the likes of you would be subscribers 


if we offered premiums, and neither would you be if we were 


the sort of reformer who is discouraged by indifference. If 
you stick by us, you will have to put up with more little 
disquisitions, which you can skip, on that subject which, 


so far, interests you so little. But we will work all the 


harder to give you “good stuff” on the topics which we 


know do interest you. And as long as we do not insert any 
improved spellings in our text, we trust you will not re- 


gard our reforming as of the wild kind. The wild kind 


is that which urges the immediate attempt to operate 


ideals before people are willing or able to operate them. 
That is what this review was founded to fight. The 
reasonable reformer tries to interest people first, and 
cramming reforms down their throats is hardly the way 


to do that. 
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Preparedness 


Our great apostle of belligerency is in eruption once 
more. He has replenished his arsenal of epithets, and 
any person who ventures to doubt whether we ought to 
proceed at once to fortify the Canadian boundary line, or 
whether we can afford to mortgage the house to buy burg- 
lar alarms, or any person who urges that some other 
than military and naval lines of preparedness are to be 
considered, is branded for all time as a coward, poltroon, 
mollycoddle, sissy, saphead, and worst of all, a peace-at- 
any-price-pacifist. 

But who’s afraid anyway, the man who goes about 
with a gun in each hand and a knife between his teeth, or 
the man like the sheriff at Bayonne, who goes unarmed, 


into the presence of a mob? It seems a little odd that 
the man who wants us to be armed to the teeth to protect 


our honor should be the same one who so distrusts our 


honor as to protest our making treaties, for fear we might 


not have honor enough to abide by them. 
Is it impertinent for us now, as it would have been at 


the time of that shocking occurrence that stirred the 
whole country with both concern for the Colonel’s wel- 


fare, and admiration for his fortitude, to draw certain 
lessons from his experience with an assassin, just as 
lessons are being drawn from the experience in the present 


crisis of inadequately prepared nations? The Colonel 


evidently was not prepared for that particular kind of 


attack. Shall we say that the gun which he carries in 
his hip pocket should have been in his hand? But his 
life was really saved not by the impact of his well-trained 


fist, or the contents of his quick-acting pistol, but by the 


thickness of his manuscript, the toughness of his eye- 
glass case, the intervention of an unarmed man, and the 
splendid efficiency of those vital processes which enter quite 
as much into physical welfare as into physical prowess. 


Shall we say then that, as a precaution against such 
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a catastrophe, which is likely to come to any man, we 


should all carry guns in our hands, or pad ourselves with 
manuscript, or line our pockets with steel? Or had we 
better surround ourselves with quick-acting friends, and 


promote to the utmost the efficiency of our vital processes? 


The sheriff at Bayonne when he faced the excited men 


he sought to calm, considered himself safer unarmed 
than armed. It may well be that Uncle Sam will have 
quite as much influence at the present crisis if he does not 


display too much timidity by hastily reaching for his 


own gun. 
In the Colonel’s case, the country rejoices that his 
honor was not involved, and that we are not driven to 


mourn its loss or diminution. Perhaps Uncle Sam may 
escape with his, even if his gun is not in his hand. 


So far our amiable contributor, but we are not quite so 
amiable. But to come right down to hard tacks (We 


wonder if that’s an onomatopeia for facts) Uncle Sam 
is not going to need any gun unless Germany wins. The 


idea of little Japan coming over here to attack us, is as 
absurd and pusillanimous an idea as was ever put on 
paper. But if Germany wins, we can get ready for her 


before she gets her breath, and we shall be unwise if we 


don’t. If she loses, the war will have been one that it 


will take two generations to forget, and we are optimistic 
enough to think that in that event the progress in peace 


machinery and in the disposition of men will be great 


enough either to make defense preparations superfluous, 


or at the worst, to make them at present premature. 
Whatever hibernicism there is in that sentence, you will 
please amiably dispose of yourselves. 


So our position up to this point is that if the country is 


content to sit still and let Germany win, we may as well 


sit still until she does. 
But are we willing to sit still and let her win? If we are, 


we are the biggest fools in history. Therefore we had 
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better at once begin preparations to prevent it. The 


ounce, if you please, but it had better be a generous 
ounce. The biggest of dreadnaughts that can be blown 
up by the smallest of submarines does not seem quite as 


good an investment as the same money, or even much less, 


would be in submarines; but schools like that at Platts- 


burg, and arrangements that can quickly turn factories of 
comparative superfluities into factories of war munitions 
seem above question, even on the ground of expense. 


Take it all in all, it looks to us as if, while Uncle Sam 


had better not keep himself armed like a brigand or a 
pirate or a German or a German brigand and pirate, he 
had better nevertheless have a gun within ready reach, 
and if possible a gun that will carry to anybody coming, 


before his gun can carry to Uncle Sam. 


4 
Votes for Women 
Such, in yellow, was at the head of the following !etter: 


To the Author of Confessions of an Anti: 


Dear Sir—You took nineteen pages to state your belief that 


the best use women can make of themselves is to spend their 
time in making men comfortable. 

You used 8,645 words to express your idea, the Bible expresses 
the same idea in six (6) words, viz: “‘Wives, submit yourselves 


unto your husbands.” 


Even in benighted New York more than one-half million 


men voted their belief that women should be permitted to have 
other objects of interest in life than husbands and maternal 
cares. 


No slave class has ever freed itself — in the case of women 


help must come from men. 


This makes it imperative that women, that native-born 
American women beg of Negroes, Jews, Italians, Huns, Poles, 
Germans, and the scum of all European and other countries, 
beg of them to be set free from the bondage in which they 


were placed by the founders of this government. You are 


willing to profit by this unjust and monstrous law and in spirit 
you are as guilty as the slave owners who formulated this 
government. 

May the day soon come when every wife will be ashamed to 
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be supported by her husband, for then she will secure for her- 
self an independent income — then and then only will wives 
be free. Political freedom, economic freedom, free motherhood 
— these are the trinity of woman’s emancipation. Without 
either she is a dependent and a dependent cannot be free — 
the terms are a contradiction. 

Had Theodore Roosevelt been elected President in 1912 
there would have been war — war with Mexico, war with Ger- 
many and fewer men to vote against woman suffrage in 1915. 

Here’s hoping Roosevelt will be the next President and con- 
tinue to be president until after the next woman suffrage refer- 
endum in New York state. 

As the majority of the voters are antis so the majority of 
soldiers will be antis, a dead soldier will be a dead anti and a 
dead anti is a good anti. 


MILitanrT. 

The letter is a fair specimen of the amount of mind, and 
state of mind, of very many of the advocates of woman 
suffrage. It speaks for itself, except regarding ‘“‘free 
motherhood.” By that, does the author mean race- 
suicide or promiscuity? 

All women who entertain these opinions want the suf- 
frage, though, thank God, not all who want the suffrage 
entertain these opinions. The first of these facts is, to our 
mind, the chief argument against giving the suffrage to 
women. But not everybody realizes that it is also the most 
“practical” argument. Of the practical arguments— those 
that deal with pure mechanics, it was not till after the 
recent voting on woman suffrage, and weeks after our 
last humble contributions to the discussion, that we first 
met with the one which seems to us fundamental. Though 
for the time being, the controversy is settled in several of 
the most important states, we have not heard the last of 
it, and as many of our readers may not yet have met with 
the argument that so lately and deeply impressed us, it 
seems worth while to give its substance. It is contained in 
a pamphlet by Dr. Rossiter Johnson called The Blank Car- 
tridge Ballot, and published by the Guidon Club at 49 East 
Fourteenth St. 
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His course of reasoning is that as a paper dollar has no 
power without a unit of force behind it — (gold at present 
being the most convenient, and silver next), so a ballot 
is nothing without a unit of force behind it—in a man 
capable, if necessary, of opposing a man casting an op- 
posing ballot. The force that can be brought to bear from 
the gold or the man is not actually brought to bear in more 
than one case in many millions: the certainty that it is there 
and can be used at need, is all that is necessary: in all ordi- 
nary cases men act in accordance with these facts. But in 
certain extraordinary cases, and those are generally the 
most important ones, the force has to be put into actual use. 

Now if, in crucial cases, the majority is not able-bodied 
to enforce the will it has declared, there is an end to ma- 
jority government, and anarchy comes in. Imagine an 
election carried by three million women and a million 
men against half a million women and three million men: 
the force effective for carrying out the victorious policy 
is one million men against three million. Is anybody 
optimistic enough to think that under such conditions 
government could go on? It has gone on under woman 
suffrage for a few years in a few states. But the extreme 
situation may not yet have occurred, and if it has or has 
seemed impending, over the majority reaches the invin- 
cible arm of the United States, pledged by our wonderful 
constitution, that sometimes seems as if it reached every- 
where, to secure to each state a republican form of gov- 
ernment. But if no case calling for that mighty arm has 
yet arisen, it would be fatuous to assume that woman 
suffrage could spread much more widely without creating 
such cases, or that there would not arise hosts of local 
cases too petty for the majority will to be vindicated by 
the invincible arm. But it is not in either of these situa- 
tions that the main difficulty lies. What of the situation 
where the policy of the United States itself should be 
declared by a majority of women unable to enforce it 
against a minority of men? 
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We have called this the most inclusive and conclusive 
argument that we know upon the subject. Until it is 
enforced, all others are merely academic. But the demon- 
stration, if it be one, that in the present stage of civiliza- 
tion woman suffrage cannot endure, does not prove that 
it cannot endure long enough to do many evils, among 
which we count the chief, its effect on woman’s character. 
This is not speculative: it is demonstrated by such litera- 
ture as we quoted above, and the make-up of every 
feminist gathering. 

Reverting a moment to the argument that a vote not 
backed by power cannot prevail, it is easy enough to say 
that the will of the majority ought to prevail. But as 
the world is at present, the only thing that can be 
counted on to prevail is physical power. The decisions of 
the very courts, no less than those of the elections, 
prevail only because there is force behind them. Not 
until the world comes to be governed by virtue in the 
modern sense, if the feminists leave us enough, will it be 
time to consider giving women the ballot. But as long as 
the world is governed by virtus in the ancient sense, to 
talk about giving women the ballot is mere sentimentalism 
—rather lofty sentimentalism sometimes, but senti- 
mentalism all the same. And sentimentalism is the special 
curse of this age: it spells anarchy if anything in sight does. 
Hard sentimentalism dynamited the Los Angeles Times, no 
less than it ravaged Belgium and sank the Lusitania, and 
soft sentimentalism drives some of our best women mad. 

We strongly recommend Doctor Johnson’s pamphlet 
to everybody interested in the subject, and everybody 
ought to be. We append a few extracts: 


A ballot put into the box by a woman would be simply a blank 
cartridge. When we elect a president by a popular majority of 
less than one per cent. of all the votes, there must always be a 
temptation to the defeated party to make the experiment of 
not submitting, and we have seen what this led to in one notable 
instance. Nor is that the only instance. When a newly elected 
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legislative body shows an almost even division of parties, there 
is pretty certain to be an attempt on the part of the minority 
to seize the place and power of the majority. Then we see a 
city hall besieged, or the doors of an assembly-chamber bat- 
tered down with axes. To make any party victorious at the 
polls by means of blank-cartridge ballots would only present 
an increased temptation to the numerical minority to assert 
itself as the military majority. 


Here is an old argument presented better than we have 
ever seen it elsewhere: 


“But,” says a woman who seeks to be a voter, “I own 
property, and I pay taxes on it, and I cannot think that taxa- 
tion without representation is just.” .. There are two kinds 
of taxes —a money tax, and a service tax... The service 
tax is levied on men alone. It calls for jury service, police 
service, military service, and every man takes his chances 
on it... Representation goes with this kind of taxation, and 
not with the other. Property is protected by the Govern- 
ment, as women are; but property, whether man’s or woman’s, 
has no representation. .. Mr. Astor has one vote, the sweeper 
has one vote, and I have one vote. And the reason is plain 
and unanswerable; it is because Mr. Astor can carry one 
musket, the sweeper can carry one musket, I can carry one 
musket... Mr. Astor enjoys his great property because the 
sweeper and I are ready to shoulder our muskets to protect 
him in it; the sweeper is secure in his little earnings because 
Mr. Astor and I are ready to stand by him with our muskets; 
I find it worth while to be industrious because Mr. Astor and 
the sweeper make it dangerous for anybody to molest me. 
Without this protection, our possessions would be of no value; 
this protection we contribute in equal measure, man for man; 
and this same protection we extend to our sisters, our cousins, 
and our aunts. .. The Woman-suffragists, so far from suffering 
taxation without representation, are asking to be represented 
where they are not taxed. 


Another Amende 


We have received the following letter: 


The article “Confessions of an Anti” in your October number 
contains the following sentence: “If I ever join the Catholic 
Church, it will be to worship a woman,” the implication being 
that Catholics do worship a woman. This is a baseless perver- 
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sion of the truth, and the most casual acquaintance with Catholic 
dogma, or literature, would convince anyone of its falsity. 

The article being anonymous, responsibility for it rests, in 
some measure, on you. For the sake of your own reputation for 
honesty you should take the earliest opportunity of disavowing 
the slander, and of apologizing to Catholics — who have been 
slandered. 


We stand corrected. We have not intended to admit 
to our pages any misrepresentation of anybody. We 
can hardly feel, however, that we abetted “‘a baseless per- 
version of the truth.” Perversion we believe connotes in- 
tention; and having seen images of the Virgin surmount- 
ing the towers of Catholic churches at Marseilles and 
Burlington, Vermont, we naturally supposed that she was 
an object of worship. But many such distinctions are 
beyond us. 

And, after all, we don’t see any more objection to wor- 
shipping a woman than to worshipping a man, not quite 
so much, in fact: for, among other reasons, a tendency 
toward worshipping women seems to help toward tem- 
perance in language. 

A friend has given us some information perhaps worth 
disseminating. He said that the Catholics have separate 
words for the worship of God, and the service of Mary 
and the saints. He continues: 

The two words are Aatpe/a, (latreia), from which we get 
idolatry (which should be idololatry), mariolatry, etc. This is 
the term the Catholics reserve for the worship of God, deny- 
ing the charge of mariolatry. The other word is SovAeia 
(douleia), or in heightened form hyperdouleia, which they offer 
to Mary and the Saints. This properly means service or servi- 
tude. But latreia also really means in its ordinary classical use 
the same thing. Ordinarily Catholic theologians use the Latin- 
ized forms /atria, dulia, and hyperdulia. In fact I do not believe 
there are any corresponding words of pure Latin origin. You 
will find these words in the Century Dictionary, and I suppose 
other dictionaries. 

Now the Council of Trent undoubtedly makes a real distinc- 
tion between latreia and douleia (I do not remember the Latin 
equivalents used), but that distinction has been shaded down 
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nearly to disappearance by various writers of devotional books 
to the Virgin, and it is entirely lost in the minds of ignorant 
worshippers. Does any Catholic honestly suppose that when 
the ordinary man prays to Mary as the “Mother of God” 
(Qeordéxos, Mater Dei), he keeps in mind the scholastic dis- 
tinctions between the kinds of worship? I confess the distinc- 
tion is lost to me when I read such a prayer as this from St. 
Bernard (quoted from Harnack, VI, 316): 

“Let us also strive to ascend by her to Him who by her de- 
scended to us; by her to come into the grace of Him who by her 
came into our misery. By thee may we have access to the Son, 
O blessed contriver of grace (inventrix gratia), author of life, 
mother of salvation, that through this He may receive us.... 
Let thy abundant love cover the magnitude of our sins, and 
thy glorious fecundity confer on us fecundity of merits.” If it 
is not worship to use such words as inventrix gratia, genetrix 
vite, mater salutis, what is worship? 


We hope it is superfluous to say that so far as we are 
concerned, the matter ends here. 


The Table of Dives 


Haprity, it generally takes big men to make big for- 
tunes, but inheriting them sometimes seems the special 
prerogative of fools. Of course these generalizations tend 
to be too wide: for at one time it seemed as much the rule 
that a trust-magnate was small enough to get rid of his old- 
time wife, and if possible get some other man’s new-time 
one, as that a youth born to wealth did the same thing. 
All this of course provided either man was not captured, 
as a side issue, by some divinity of the footlights. 

And then the social climb — if a man is small enough 
or has a wife small enough to care for it! What heart- 
burnings! There is no longer a leader of the four hundred 
to hire for the job — generally without success; but there 
is more success, not to speak of delicacy, in the new dodge 
of employing professionally a lawyer or a doctor or a 
parson or some other professional man of real parts and 
social standing, who will do anything not distinctly dis- 
honest, or possibly something that is, for a client who is 
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judiciously reckless with his fees. One sometimes reads 
familiar names that look strange in the newspaper ac- 
counts of unworthy parvenus’ feasts, and sees faces that 
look strange in unworthy parvenus’ opera boxes — some- 
times so often that they have ceased to be strange. 

What a beautiful virtue is charity! Is it more beautiful 
for gilded sin than for squalid sin? Perhaps that depends 
on the sin. If a man is in prison, there is pretty high au- 
thority for visiting him. But the same authority did 
not seem to have the same idea regarding visiting Dives’ 
table. 

And suppose the sin, because of sudden passion or 
temptation, does not put Dives in jail, but leaves him at 
large and prominent, after a deliberate attack on the fun- 
damental institution of civilization, and the deliberate de- 
struction of a home — perhaps two homes — that of an- 
other man, and that of his own wife and children? How 
about attendance at Dives’ table then? How about such 
attendance encouraging the man who sees it or reads 
about it, to go and wreak the same destruction? 

Was the crime for which the Romans decreed no punish- 
ment, because it was unsupposable, as bad as some we see 
every day, for which we too decree no punishment? 


There was once a very rich man who gave very taste- 
ful artistic entertainments; and among others who had 
standing invitations to them were a poet and a psychol- 
ogist and a man of affairs, the last being more interested 
than either of the others in the art at the base of the 
entertainment. And these three met one day shortly 
before the hour when the entertainment was on, and two 
of them would not go, because the rich man was generally 
believed to have corrupted a legislature. 

Now which two were they? 

And two of the three were married. The wife of one of 
them went, and the other wife would not. Whose wife 
was each? 
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As to Contentment 


AN income large enough to give a man what he wants 
when he wants it, apparently cannot make as much for 
happiness as a smaller one, because, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the man with the big income is probably not as well 
off as regards luxuries: champagne every day ceases to be a 
luxury; so with anything else — toujours perdrix. A thing 
can be best enjoyed only when it is barely within reach, 
when its selection involves its recognized superiority to 
something else, and even a dash of sacrifice of something 
else. Many a man to whom in early years the shopping 
district was a perennial delight, now goes through it wish- 
ing that there were only something left for him to want. 

Of course there may be enough big things, even big 
enough to be beyond his reach: he may vainly want a 
Velasquez or a steam yacht, but by the time a man is 
able to have them, the joy in little things is probably 
gone, and much of life is made up of little things. 

A big fortune can be enjoyed, but it takes a big man 
to do it: it is apt to send an average man’s health and 
family life to the devil, and sure to send a small man’s. 
If the possessor of unlimited means and leisure has none 
of the inexhaustible sources of enjoyment, in a taste for 
nature or literature or art or philanthropy, after all 
ordinary resources are exhausted he is sure to turn to 


strange ones and morbid ones, and go to the aforesaid 
devil. 


What Will Money be Worth After the War? 


Ir is about the only commodity that isn’t being de- 
stroyed. The governments of Europe are pouring it out 
for purchases and services, and pumping it back in taxes 
and loans, but they are not smashing it, or burning it, or 
blowing it up. There will probably be as much of it after 
the war as there was before. But vast stores of the things 


it exchanges for will be gone, and its value in comparison 
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with those things won’t be quite the same that it was 


before. Will it be greater or less? 

Some of our national vociferators are elated over Uncle 
Sam’s balance of trade. That we are receiving gold 
instead of goods in exchange for our exports is deemed to 
mean for us great increase of wealth. But suppose we 
got all the money there is, and the belligerent nations 
are left without any, would it be worth much more to 
us than it was to Robinson Crusoe? Of course the rest 
of the world would want money, but it would want more 
something to eat or to wear. It would have nothing to 
sell us. And if we had to spend all the world’s cash 
within our own borders, wouldn’t the supply exceed the 
demand? Or would money depreciate, and prices rise? 


Perhaps some economist will tell us how long it is 
going to be profitable to exchange useful commodities 
for one that a little later may be a drug in our own market. 


But whatever we do with the money, don’t let’s “blow 
it off” as the rest of the world is doing, if we can help it. 


On Disappointing the Family 

Have you done it, too? Have you struggled bravely 
on, far — much farther than Providence had ever intended 
that you should — and then turned, hopefully, only to 
find them staring at you with dreamy, unresponsive eyes? 
And do you find yourself now, at last, up flat against your 
wall, battered and apologetic, but unregenerate? Yes, 
so do we. So do a lot of other people, too. And that’s a 
most remarkable thing: for, as almost anyone will admit, 
all babies are beautiful and charming and unusually strong 
and abnormally clever. They always show remarkable 
responsiveness to music and light and color, which is a 
splendid sign. And they always promise unbelievable 
things. Always! Really, as you look about you, don’t 
you wonder what has happened to all those little paragons? 

You know what has happened. They have grown up. 
And as they grew, they got uglier and uglier and stupider 
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and stupider and, above all, infinitely, simply infinitely, 


less promising. But of course their families have never 
noticed that. No indeed. How could they? You can’t 
see the hand of your watch go around. Only, if you look 
at it suddenly, after a long time, you notice that it has 
moved. There is never a long time between a child and 
its family. But there they are at last (those wonderful 
babies) all grown up into dull, taciturn or gay, frivolous 
people with not a trace of their former clever ways, and, 
perhaps, just the faintest reminiscence of that erstwhile 
beatific beautifulness. 

All this is why the friend of the family, who has been 
away for years, stares when he comes back and visits at 
the home. He stares, with a dreadful imitation of a 
smile, and cries out: — “Why, look here, young fellow (or 
young lady), the last time I saw you you were just about 
so high (indicating with what he flatters himself to be a 
highly histrionic sweep in the general direction of the 
floor) and the cutest little tad! How you have changed!” 
Here he stops and stares again, conveying the impression 
that he is completely bowled over by the phenomenon of 
growth in the youth before him, and that this, and this 
alone, has caused his dismay. Well, all that is benevolent 
enough, and it always works, so far as the mother and 
father are concerned. They beam. Sometimes the young 
person, too, is included in the deceit. But, within him- 
self, the old friend of the family knows what he thinks. 
Sternly he reminds himself that he stood godfather for 
this young thing. 

Why don’t those good old friends of the family ever 
tell what they think? They might save pain if they only 
would. A parent who isn’t an enlightened parent is really 
no parent at all. But what so important as that a parent 


should be enlightened on the subject of his own child? 
And what so rare? Alas, the ones who are— those 


occasional, dyspeptic polytheists whom, for the lack of a 
truer name, we call pessimists — confine their endeavors 
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to keeping the children out of the way. But in general 


we see nothing like that. Parents stuff their offspring as 


full of fables of their own virtues as a pudding is stuffed 
full of plums. Then, having declared them great, they 
urge them to prove it. Indeed yes. /£neas, just after 


reading the AEneid, may have felt and looked like one of 


these. How in human nature could he seem to doubt all 


those lovely tales? Yet who shall say what horrible mis- 
givings he may have felt within? Well, the pudding is 
expected to disgorge its plums in time. 


It’s no use. When young son steps into a clerkship in a 
law office, at thirty dollars a week, the old friend of the 


family may come round on purpose to clap him on the 
back and offer to shake his hand (reserving to himself the 
observation that he didn’t think the boy had it in him). 


But father smiles painfully, and recalls how, at that age, 


he had an office of his own (with an income vaguely large), 
and mother wants to know how soon her son will be taken 
into the firm. As for the boy himself, if he feels at all on 
the subject, it is a vague surprise that he— who still 
knows himself to be a child—should be worth real 
money to a cold business concern. Other things one feels 
that one may be worth. But money! Money is important 
and hard and tangible and obvious. As for thirty dollars a 
week — on the whole he is more than satisfied. 


Things have always been like this. But of recent years 
there has been coming something else, worse. 

Nothing has been expected of a girl. She must marry 
well and bloom rosily in the social flower garden; but, 
this accomplished, it has been man’s pleasure and duty to 
keep her in idleness. The same family that nurtured such 
topping ambitions for the boy peered not into the mind of 
the girl. She needed not to display the elements of success. 
It was not expected of her by her elders. And what one’s 
elders don’t expect they don’t want. 

But hence develops the appalling situation of to-day. 
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Something has come into the air, and young women have 


changed. Right and left, with a perversity that is too 


unpleasant, they are refusing to be kept in idleness. Not 
that all aspire to greatness. Far from it. Indeed families, 
from the beginnings of time, have shown themselves 
pathetically ready to bow to the demands of genius, if 


it came to that. But why a sweet, delicately bred young 


woman should desire to go forth, to throw herself into 


combat with the world in its roughness, to grub along and 
make her way — ah, the gods only know. But she does. 
Young girls, just home from college, talk about ‘‘what they 


are going todo” in the most matter of fact way. It makes 


father smile and look up from the paper. He says:— 
“You won’t have to do anything, my dear. Your old dad 
will take care of you till the right young man comes along.” 
Later, when the suggestion has reappeared persistently, 


mother audibly reflects that the fine old spirit of leisure 


is dead. “What do you want, daughter?” she says. 
“You have a beautiful home and pleasant friends. I 
should be glad to have you take some music lessons if 
you like.” ‘The daughter looks miserable and explains 


what she wants, but is unable to say why she wants it. 


She would like to open a catering shop, perhaps, or take 
a position as a private secretary, or even (it has been 
known) manufacture a new button which she has evolved 
from the deeps of her “pretty little head.” Frequently, 
frequently she aspires to be a doctor or a lawyer or a 
journalist. Do you wonder that father snorts? 

Well, there you are! The family is disappointed again. 
But really, is there anything to do about it? And, if so, 
why doesn’t somebody get about doing it? For, between 
the failure sons who can’t do everything, and the failure 
daughters who won’t do nothing, life has no hope to soften 
one’s declining years. Why, the tremendous number of 
the nice old disappointed families to be seen on all sides 
is enough to bring tears to the eyes of the most calloused 
nice old friend-of-the-family in the world. 
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